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‘Cadillac 


IMPROVED EVEN MORE IN WAR 
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World” has defined Cadillac’s unique position 
in the automotive world. To own a Cadillac 
has long been the 
motorists everywhere. 


“Standard of the 


GENERATIONS, 


cherished ambition of 


Today, there is greater reason than ever for 
that desire. For Cadillac has actually length- 
ened its leadership during the past four years 
—improved even more in war than in peace! 


THAN IN PEACE ! 




















Every Sunday Afternoon . 


Production of the Cadillac V-type engine and 
Hydra-Matic transmission continued through 
the war—for they were used to power 
America’s light tanks and other motorized 


weapons. Thus, progress went steadily ahead. 


On the battlefields of the world, they were 
improved to meet demands never before made 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 

















+ « GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-—N8&C Network 


of any units employed in a passenger Cal: 


We urge that you take the wheel o' 
Cadillac at your first opportunity. F: 
smoothness and general all-around 
ance, you have never before experie! ed any 
thing comparable. Here is an entir ly "¢® 
“Standard of the World”—from all staripom®- 


a new 
power, 
erform- 
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Modern-designed, scientifically made, 
AO Cool-Ray Sun Glasses keep your eyes in the “Safety Zone” 





AO Cool-Ray Sun Glasses, unlike inferior types, absorb both 
ultra-violet (sunburn) and infra-red (heat) rays, while admit- 
ting plenty of “seeing light” and providing the eyes with a 
“Safety Zone” in which they remain cool and comfortable. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
World's largest makers of ophthalmic materials 








JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL asked it first: 
“What is so rare as a day in June?” And 
someone countered with another and 
more cynical question: “What is so rare 
as a June day in June?” In any case, June 
is predominantly the holiday month, the 
month for plans long made and finally 
fulfilled. School is over and vacation 
begins. The country calls, and the un- 
athletic city-dweller suddenly longs for 
open roads and hills to climb. It is, for 
some, the ideal month to travel, to explore 
the National Parks, to hit the trail and 
hike across mountains; or to get out the 
car, put your foot on the pedal, and just go 
anywhere according to the mood and no- 
where in particular. 

For others June was made for loafing, 
for doing nothing more energetic than 
just visiting. In June I dream of my 


that rare month, 


BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


“June” was made to rhyme inevitably 
and eternally with “moon” and “tune” 

So much for rhyme. Now for reason, 
especially a reason for the name. Here 
even the experts are puzzled. Most ay. 
thorities follow Ovid, who implies that the 
month was named in honor of Juno, the 
jealous wife of the Olympian Jupiter. Byt 
there are those who claim that the popu- 
lar Roman, Junius Brutus, had something 
to do with it; while others insist that the 
derivation is from iunioribus, and, therefore. 
June is the month of juniors, of youth and 
high spirits. Perhaps this is the happiest 
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neglected farm in the Adirondacks, where 
I specialized in raising only things that 
began with a p: potatoes and parsnips 
and peppers and pumpkins and pansies 
and petunias and poppies and puppies 
and poetry. 

I indulge myself in what (for me at 
least) are June’s perfect sports: boating 
and walking, bathing and tennis. There 
is no happier blend of activity and relaxa- 
tion than these; I cannot wait for June to 
have: 

With casual friends and kindling laughter 

Good talk, hard tennis, and the long plunge 

after. 


Certainly it is the poet’s month. Al- 
though the poets have united to celebrate 
the sixth month, they have been unable to 
decide what particular feature to cele- 
brate. 

Coleridge, in the role of Ancient 
Mariner, spoke of “. . . the leafy month 
of June.” Francis Ledwidge, the late 
English poet, was in love with “the fair 
tanned face of June, the nomad gipsy,” 
while Don Blanding, a living American, 
sees her even more vividly as “flame- 
flowered, yellow-petalled June.” 

All of them—from England’s greatest 
bards to Broadway’s latest songsmiths— 
agree on one thing: that the word 





origin; perhaps the combination of youth 
and poetry, of glad today and promising 
tomorrow, makes June the favorite of 
young and budding womanhood. Now 
the bride, “with a smile on her lips anda 
tear in her eye,” counts the shining hours 


while: ee 
Morning rises into noon, 


May glides onward into June. 


Yet June is not only the bridal month 
but also the month of battles—and perish 
the thought that there may be any con- 
nection between the marital and the mar- 
tial! It was on June 6th, 1944, that the 
Allies finally invaded the so-called “im- 
pregnable”’ fortress of Europe, landing on 
the Normandy beaches from which, al- 
most nine hundred years earlier, William 
the Conqueror sailed to invade England. 
Students of decisive actions in history 
won’t forget that June marks the defeat 
of Brutus and Cassius by Antony and 
Octavian at Philippi (as rec: ded bs 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar); the vic 
tory of Marlborough at Blenheim (sre 
Southey’s ironic Battle of Blenheim); 
the final and complete overthrow % 
Napoleon by Wellington at Waterloo; 
the battle of Bannockburn in 1314, when 
Robert Bruce routed the English and 
won back all Scotland, and our ow? 
civil warfare at Petersburg and Memphis. 
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not because it is the first day of summer 
but because (alas for eager lovers) it is the 
longest day in the year. 


rth when the moon glows. These lads and 
j their lasses do not welcome the twenty- 

first with any warmth; they are impatient, 
YER 


‘itably If you are a rock-ribbed Southerner, Two other days make June a month of 
tune,” you'll remember June third as the birth- paramount importance. On the thirtieth, 
Cason, day of Jefferson Davis; if you are a native __ in the year 1474, the first English book was 
Here of Massachusetts you won’t forget that printed by William Caxton, whom every 
st au- the seventeenth is dedicated to the san- reader, as well as'every publisher, should 
iat the guinary and significant affair at Bunker venerate. And on June nineteenth, in 
10, the Hill. 1215, King John signed and sealed the 
r. But And there’s neither North nor South, Magna Carta, foundation of our un- 
Popu- East nor West, “border, nor breed, nor alienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
ething birth,” when it comes to the fourteenth, pursuit of happiness. 
at the which is Flag Day; or the third Sunday of Lucky you who are been in this 
refore, the month, for then the family will have | month—and, according to the old sooth- 
th and collected its quota of pipes, cigarette sayers, you can make certain of good for- 
ippiest lighters, fancy lounging robes, and ties tune by wearing an agate. 





ACK up and start now for North 
Carolina. In June the ancient 
mountains are crowned with all the 
glory of rhododendron, azalea and 
mountain laurel in full bloom. Fresh 
water bass are biting, and channel 
i bass are pouring through the inlets 
oy of the Coast. This is the most color- 

or 4, y 





Soe 


ful time of the year in the mountains BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 
and at the seashore. 

If you can, come down the BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY, America’s most magnifi- 
cent mountain highway. With an average elevation of 3,000 feet, and soaring as high 
as 6,000 feet, it will carry you through the greatest mass of mountains in eastern 


- 
— 





if youth 


- that outdazzle a tropical sunset, by which An anonymous and ancient rhyme America safely and pleasantly. The curves are long and sweeping, the grades easy, 
went,’ we know it is Father’s Day. assures the June child: and there are no trucks or buses. 
prite of A lot of well-known people picked June Along the way are picnic areas, hiking trails, scenic turn-outs. Frequent by-roads 
|. Now as a good time to make their exit: Ma- Who comes with summer to this earth invite you to explore the nearby country. Eventually the road will terminate in the 
s and a homet, Montezuma, Madison, Roger And owes to June her day of birth, Great Smoky Mountains National Park, but already much is open to vacationists 
ig hours Bacon, Henry Clay, Patrick Henry, An- With ring of agate on her hand (complete information on request). Golf, riding, boating, tennis are available. 
drew Jackson, Charles Dickens, Thomas Can health, wealth, and long life command. A great variety of accommo- 
“ Paine, among others; while those who dations are found throughout 
preferred to be born in this same month The jewel of this month varies accord- the region, which includes two 
month included such dissimilar notablesas Henry _ ing to taste and means. First choice now- National Forests as well as 
d perish VIII, Peter Paul Rubens, John Wesley adays is the pearl, that pale luminous the National Park. 
my yd and St. John the Baptist. The calendar _ ball of nacreous beauty produced by an Good trunk highways will 
he a also contains several high festival days. oyster’s prolonged irritation. Second take you to the seashore, to 
oon ‘ The very first of June is dedicated to St. choice presents two alternates: the moon- the fabled fishing grounds of 
pts Nicomede, a pupil of St. Peter. The fifth stone, limpid, modest, and especially the Cape Country and to half 


he : ; ‘ 3 a dozen beach resorts. 
smarked for St. Boniface, a Saxon mar-_ effective when set in economical silver; 


hich, al- : a ; 3 
William tyr, whose Devonshire name was Winfred. and the rare alexandrite, a curious va- 
1 


Theeleventh is dedicated to St. Barnabas, riety of beryl which is green by day and 


Plan to see America’s most 
famous outdoor drama, Paul 























ngland. . rg ; A: , - 
er who was associated with St. Paul, and the which, under artificial light, changes to a — il eer —— pont og ya 
| his fifteenth . , : : ‘ vo . ; ormed throughout July an 
to St. Vitus—it having beenthe deep red-purple. But, whether or not 
1e defeat ls to wane und ng Se ee ee . WATERSIDE THEATER OF THE “LOST COLONY” August on Roanoke Island. 
it taal to make various offerings on this you wear any of these gems for a talis- 
yn © ope . . 
darts day to avert the Sicilian saint’s famous man, you should live long and fully. ee : : 
ded in dise: , , Visit historic spots of the coast. Enjoy ‘ 
the vie ase. June, the astrologers tell us, is a great ies kien: seen etn aban 3431 Dept. of Conservation and 
E ; —— ‘ : ating on a dozen riv : 
nai The old farmers’ almanacs have much month for longevity. It’s likewise smart d S lakes Development, Raleigh, N.C. 
elm \s . ; : : a and cypress lakes. , 
nheim); tosay about June and its “verdant meads” to be born in this month if you want to pe YP ly thi 4 \ pn mt 9 — 
e , es ° ‘ ‘ . is year and stay as lon “North Carolina Variet. - 
er and “joyous swains,’ Young love disports _ be physically alert and mentally robust. wae ry 4 — s tionland.” 1 a — 
neon itself a ; as as you can in Variety Vacationland. But ce ae 
-rloo: mong the young leaves, and haying The horoscope indicates an unusually s : ‘ 
Vater, begins in varic < . ‘ . make your reservations NOW. Mail the _] Seashore C) Mountains 
14, when a N various sections of the country. flexible nature and a restless imagina- d 
’ Yow lad . ° . : . . m today. 
ues il Ow lads make hay with renewed ardor,  tion—which might mean getting into sat ’ Month 
our own not only when the sun shines but also trouble or getting on the best-seller list be- Name 
femphis. re cause of your ability to invent fictions. Yes, Aine 
STRATION BY SUSAN C. KNIGHT _ all things considered, it’s quite a month. 

















THE FIRST major va- 
cation month of the 
year, June brings a 
great variety of ex- 
citing events: the Louis-Conn fight at 
Yankee Stadium in New York, which 
will be broadcast throughout the nation; 
the yacht race from Newport, R. I., to 
Bermuda, and tennis, track, swimming 
and boating matches to wind up aca- 
demic sports competition as the cap and 
gown becomes the costume of the month 
in college towns. Evidently dogs are at 
their best in June, for the almanac 
shows a heavy sprinkling of dog shows. 
@ marks actual events as opposed to 
holidays and anniversaries. Those events 
which are variable because of the weather 
are identified with an asterisk (*). 


NATIONWIDE 


june 9 Children’s Day observed by 
Protestant churches, 
14 Flag Day. 
16 Father’s Day. 
24-29 National 
Swim-for-Health Week. 


NEW ENGLAND 


June 1-7*Lilacs and apple orchards in 

full bloom throughout Maine. 

2 Coon Hound Trials, 
Shelton, Conn. 

2 Dog Show, Greenwich, Conn. 

6 Born 1755, Nathan Hale. 

8 Spring Sunset Laurel vespers 
held in Granville, Mass. 


8-15*Pink laurel in bloom along a 


thousand miles of scenic roads 
in Western Massachusetts. 
Laurel and apple blossoms 
throughout the White Moun- 
tains in New Hampshire. 
Coon Hound Trials, 
Wolcott, Conn. 
Born, 1741, Joseph Warren, 
Revolutionary hero in 
Massachusetts. 
17 Anniversary of the battle of 

Bunker Hill. 

@ 17-22*Rose Festival, Hartford, Conn. 

@ 22-23 Ox Ridge Horse Show, 
Darien, Conn. 

@ 24-27 State Amateur Golf Champion- 
ships, New Haven, Conn. 

@ 26-29 Eastern Archery Association 
Tournament, Storrs, Conn. 

@ 28-30 Fairfield County Horse Show, 
Westport, Conn. 

@ £29 Newport-Bermuda 
Ocean Yacht Race leaves 
Newport, R. I. 

@ 30 Horse Show, North Haven, 
Conn. 


NORTHEAST 


g june 1 High School Track and 
Fietd Championship Meet, 
Randall’s Island, N. Y. C. 

1 Cayuga Lake Rowing 
Regatta, Ithaca, N. Y. 

1-5 June Week, dress parades, 
balls, graduation exercises, 
Annapolis, Md. 

2 Specialty Show, 

Eastern Beagle Club, 
Newark, Del. 

2 United Irish Counties annual 
feis, music and dramatic festival, 
Fordham University, N. Y. C. 

3-22 Racing at 
Aqueduct Track, N. Y. 

5 Twilight Comet and 
Moth Sailboat Racing, 
Wildwood Crest, N. J. 

5 Dedication of replica of 
Drake oil well, Titusville, Pa. 
The original Drake well was the 
first successful oil well. 

7 Featherweight Boxing 
championship bout between 
Willie Pep and Sol Bartolo, 


HOLIDAY VARIETY Dogs and yachts, broncs and beauties 








ds Madison Square Garden, 
N. Y. C.” 
8 8 Outdoor theater presents 
ine Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Longwood Gardens, 
Wilmington, Del. 
¥ 8 Finger Lakes Photographic 
Salon, Auburn, N. Y. 
8 8 June Fete Day, Abington, Pa. 
& 9 Festival of the Red Rose, 
in which one red rose is paid the 
heirs of Henry William Stiegel, 

n. Manheim, Pa. 

11 Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia appointed com- 
mittee to draft the Declaration 
of Independence, 1776. 

12 Baseball invented, 1839, at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

13 Feast Day of St. Anthony 
celebrated in Wilmington, Del. 

® 15 High School baseball 

championship, 
Ebbets Field, N. Y. C. 
B® 15 Dog Show, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
15 Benjamin Franklin 
demonstrated electricity, 1752. 

8 15-juLy 4 Festival of Roses, 

Newark, N. Y. children’s 
parades, arrangement shows 
and garden tours. 
& 19 Louis-Conn boxing match, 
Yankee Stadium, N. Y. C. 

& 20 Fireworks display over ocean to 
welcome V. F. W. convention 
at Wildwood, N. J. 

@ 20-22 Longwood Gardens Pageant, 
Wilmington, Del. 

& 21 Interstate Laurel Festival, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 

23 Dog Show, Teaneck, N. J. 

23 William Penn signed treaty 

C. with Indians, 1683. 

8 24-28 U. S. Amateur Roller Skating 
Championships, 
Gay Blades Rink, N. Y. C. 

8 24-juLy 20 Racing at 
Empire City Track, N. Y. 

& 30 Dog Show, Staten Island 


Pa. Kennel Club, N. Y. 
the 


n- 


ual $ 


val, 


NORTH CENTRAL 


i June 1 Statehood Day in Kentucky. 
* 1 Dog Show, Dayton, O. 





— 





5 
I. Dog Show, Seattle, Wash. 


2. Arkansas-Oklahoma Rodeo, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


3. Wate) Carnival, Fort Stockton, Tex. 
4. Folj Song Festival, Ashland, Ky. 


5. Newport-Bermuda yacht race 





@ 1-2 Mid-America Exposition, 
Cleveland, O. 

7 Daniel Boone Day in Kentucky. 
Anniversary of Boone’s entry 
into the state in 1769. 

w 9 American Folk Song Festival at 
the cabin of Jean Thomas, the 
Traipsin’ Woman, eighteen 
miles south of Ashland, Ky. 

s 9 Outdoor Track and Field 
Championships, Cleveland, O. 

13 Born 1903, Red Grange, famous 
Illinois football player. 

@ 13-15 National Open Golf 
Championship, Cleveland, O. 

@ 16 Dog Show, South Bend, Ind. 

@ 16*Golden Rain Tree Pageant, 
New Harmony, Ind. 

@ 17-juLy 27 Racing at 
Arlington Park, Ill. 

20 Statehood Day in 
West Virginia. 

@ 24-29 Intercollegiate Tennis 
Championships, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

@ 27-juLy 4 Four Lakes Aquatennial, 
Madison, Wis. 

29 Born 1861, 
Dr. William James Mayo. 

@ 29-30 Great Lakes Regatta, 
Cleveland, O. 

@ 30-auc. 10 Silver Jubilee Season, 
Cincinnati Summer Opera. 


SOUTHEAST 


JuNE 1 Statehood Day in Tennessee. 
® 1-2 Air Carnival, Municipal 
Airport, Birmingham, Ala. 
3 Jefferson Davis, born 1808. 
6 Confederate Memorial Day in 
Winchester, Va. 


‘Ml 6-8 Horse Show, Sedgefield, N. C. 


9 Confederate Memorial Day in 
Petersburg, Va. 
@ 9-15 Poinciana Festival, Miami, Fla. 
@ 17-21 Grand Cotton Festival, 
Gastonia, N. C. 
@ 22 Tri-State Singing Convention, 
Linville, N. C. 
27 Born 1872, Negro poet 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
® 1-ocr. 1 $1000 Saint Johns County 
Fishing Tournament, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


MIDDLE WEST 


@ JUNE 2 Mennonite Song Festival, 
Bethel College, near 
Newton, Kan. 

@ 4-8 Sun Dance of the 
Turtle Mountain Indians, 
north of Dunseith, N. D. 

@ 21-22 State Peony Show, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

®@ 21-23 Days of ’81, pioneer celebration, 
Pierre, S. D. 

@ 22-23 Annual rodeo, Alliance, Neb. 

@ 24-29 Women’s Western Open Golf 
Tournament, Des Moines, Ia. 


SOUTHWEST 


@ june 1-5 Arkansas-Oklahoma Rodeo, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

@ 5-9 Pan American Aircraft 
Exposition, Dallas, Tex. 

@ 7-8 Mounted Patrol Rodeo, 
Clovis, N. M. 
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@ 11-14 Annual Round-up, 
Gladewater, Tex. 
@ 13 San Antonio Day, 


| 9 Horse Show, Santa Cruz, Calif 








s 9 Horse Show, Healdsburg, Calif 
@ 14 Flag Day celebration, 











Green Corn Dance at Fairfield, Wash. 
Sandia Pueblo, N. M. 10-15 San Fernando Valley Fiesta, 
@ 13-15 Water Carnival, parade and pageantry, " 
Beet end hes Peay on Grill. ¥ Fort Stockton, Tex. San Fernando, Calif. a 
becue to perfection with a Master becue . You may ; ; : 
use the revolving spit for barbecuing meats and fowl or, if 15 Statehood Day in Arkansas. @ 14-16 California Bear Flag 






you prefer, use the long handled broiler for hamburgers, 
wieners, fish, chops or steak . . . broiled to perfection with the 
delicious flavor only a charcoal fire can give. 


@ 20-25 Flowering of night-blooming 
cereus, Arizona desert. 


Centennial Celebration observes 
the raising of the Bear Flag, 


Perfect heat control with adjustable fire compartments, one on 


each side, quickly seals in juices ordinarily lost 
..» provides the secret of delightful outdoor eating. 
This new grill cooks in half the usual time without 
burning or smoking the meat. Delivered ready for 
use, complete with bun warmer and pull-out ash 
“— gic drawer. Available with or without 
wheels. 


— 























END FOR FOLDER 
with Master Grill illustrations, sugges- 
tions and specifications. 

Include 25c if you would like a copy of 
the popular new and enlarged recipe 
book “The Fun of Outdoor Cooking” 
with plans for building your outdoor 
fireplace. 

MASTER METAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 





273-291 Chicago St. 


Buffalo 4, N. Y. 
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The Fishing Rods with a record of 
making lasting friendships with 
sportsmen for more than a half 
century. 


The Reason—Montagues have the 
built-in qualities that make for long 
endurance. They show a stout 
spirit-in-action, that brings home 
the fish—not just a story. 


Gold, Silver and Bronze La- 

pel Emblems. Send for the 
/ folder telling you how your 
“4 catch with a MONTAGUE 
can earn one of these lapel buttons of 
distinction. 





See Them At Ali Leading Dealers 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. 


MONTAGUE CITY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SSeS 3 
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BED i tenth at i tev 


@ 21-22 Cattlemen’s Convention, 
Pawhuska, Okla.; barbecues, 
cowboy dances, and tour of 
ranches. 

@ 24 San Juan Day. Corn Dances 
at San Juan Pueblo and 
Taos Pueblo, N. M. 

@ june 30 anv juty 7 De Vargas 
Processions, Santa Fe, N. M., 
historic-religious procession held 
continuously since 1693, 
when Don Diego De Vargas 
promised to make a novena 
each year to 
Our Lady of Victory, in 
remembrance of her aid in 
recapturing Santa Fe from the 
Indians in a bloodless victory. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


june 1 Born 1801, Brigham Young, 
builder of Salt Lake City. 

a 7-8 Pioneer Rodeo, 

Canon City, Colo. 
a 9*Strawberry Day, 
Pleasant Grove, Utah. 
@ 12-14 Koshare Boy Scout 
Indian Ceremonial Dances, 
La Junta, Colo. 

15 Glacier National Park opens. 

15 Western parade and historic 

pageant, Billings, Mont. 

@ 15*Strawberry Day, 

Providence, Utah. 

@ 20 Yellowstone National Park 
opens. 

@ 22 Strawberry Day, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., features soap- 
box derby and free strawberries. 

25 Anniversary of 
Custer’s Last Stand on 
the Little Big Horn 
River in Montana, 1876. 

@ 27-29 Pow Wow Days Rodeo, 
Boulder, Colo. 


FAR WEST 


@ june 1 *Fiesta de las Flores, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
& 1 Spring Flower Show, 
Lompoc, Calif. 
@ 1-9 National Spring Horse Show, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

1-yuLY 31 Midsummer Drama 

Festival, Pasadena, Calif. 

Dog Show, Bloomington, Calif. 

Horse Show, San Jose, Calif. 

Horse Show, Novato, Calif. 

Horse Show, El Cerrito, Calif. 

Rose Festival, Portland, Oreg. 

Rodeo, Livermore, Calif. 

8-9 Rodeo, Tonasket, Wash. 

8-16 Pacific Northwest Parade of 
Progress Exposition, 
Seattle, Wash. 

cs 9 Portuguese Celebration 

honoring Queen Isabel of 

Portugal, Point Loma, Calif. 


CSUN NWN NN 
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which established the shortlived 
Bear Flag Republic in 1846, 
Pageants, parades, rodeos at 
Sonoma, Calif. 

® 15 Zanja Fiesta, annual musical 
comedy held in outdoor theater 
on the banks of Zanja, a 
mountain stream originally 
built by the San Gabriel Indians 
as an irrigation ditch, 
Redlands, Calif. 

15 Oregon boundary treaty 
signed 1846. 

@ 15 Pioneer Day in Idaho 
commemorates founding of 
Franklin, Ida., in 1860. 
Picnics, reunions, historical 
exercises throughout the state, 

w 15-16 Dog Show, Seattle, Wash. 

@ 15-sept 2 Racing at Longacres, 
near Seattle, Wash. 

& 16 Annual Rodeo, Sonoma, Calif. 

@ 20-23 Orange County Fair and 
Horse Show, Santa Ana, Calif. 

@ 22-23 Dog Show, Hollywood, Calif. 

@ 28-juLy 7 San Diego County Fair, 
Del Mar, Calif. 

B 30 Dog Show, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


CANADA 


@ june 1-2*Apple Blossom Festival, 
Kentville, Nova Scotia. 
15 Magna Charta day. 
@ 24 Feast Day of St. John the 
Baptist, patron saint of 
French Canada. 


CENTRAL 
and SOUTH AMERICA 


@ june 4 Zaachila, near city of Oaxaca, 
holds its famous dance of the 
feathers, during festival in honor 
of the Holy Trinity. 

5 National holiday in Ecuador, 





9 
commemorating liberal You’y 
transformation of ery ha 
government in 1895. 

® 5-13 St. Anthony’s Fair in Rioverde, Encha 
state of San Luis Potosi, Mexico. , 
You’r 
Dances, races, 
cockfights, fireworks. you've 
19 Uruguay honors national i 
hero, José Artigas, born 1755. ve Sf 
@ 20 Feast of Corpus Christi thes 


celebrated throughout 
Latin America. 
22 Dia del Maestro, school holiday, 
honors schoolteachers in 
El! Salvador. 
g 24 Day of Amancaes, festival of 
native music and dancing in 
Lima, Peru. 
wm 24 Feast day of 
St. John the Baptist. 
* 29 Fair at San Pedro Tlaquepaque, 
outside Guadalajara, Mexico, 
honors St. Peter and St. Paul, 
patron saints of fishermen. 
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You’ve been driving all day. You’ve covered a lot of ground. The scen- 
ery has been wonderful. Your little family has been whizzing through an 
Enchanted World. Every turn of the road drew new “Oh’s” and **Ah’s.” 
You’re happy but tired. You want, above all, a good night’s rest. And 
you’ve come to the right place for it: a United Motor Court. Good beds, 
live springs, quality mattresses, clean sheets, downy pillows, nice spreads 


«these are “musts” in every motor court that bears the famous UMC 


\ UNITED 


ae Se 









Shield. Before a motor court operator is eligible, he must make good on 
certain essentials and stay good. A good bed...which means a good night’s 
rest...is just one of these essentials. Others are Cleanliness,Comfort, Safety. 
And they all add up to this: It pays to stop and stay wherever the UMC 
Shield greets you on your way. You can drive in, serene in the knowledge 
that here is rest and relaxation. Here are the comforts of home. Here you 


can ease up and let down.Here, in short, is “your home away from home.” 
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{| FREE-NATIONAL MOTOR TRAVEL GUIDE , 
§ = ~an authentic handbook that tells you how to go, what to see, where to | 
4 stop, Coast-to-Coast. This coupon brings it free. ch a | 
' Name—— 
i Street | 
City State I 

l 


L MAIL TO UNITED MOTOR COURTS, P. 0. BOX 1231, HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Be prepared for day- 


time or evening con- 


quests in glamour — 
with these fabulous- 
looking NIGHT ’N 


DAY rhinestone spark- ° 


lers in your ears. 


Only *1*per pair 


For both Night or Day 
Wear, dangle this be- 
studded heart on a 


chain from your wrist. 
About *2* 


Join the Jordan Charm School. 
Write for Free Booklet, 


“Lessons on Charms” 


At leading stores or write: 
R. M. JORDAN & CO. WHS ee Te 
377 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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. See the 
, & Ohio System. 
the Baltimore secon it Serves: 
the map of _ the countless communities narod 
capes of track, it links the 
areas of 13 great —_ 


oe ky Bw SOUR 4 ce at 

Ge eR 3 ay? Glan ; 

See ™ vast territo “ 
Embracing 11, ‘ 

trial and metropolitan 


8 
i ble. Note the fast schedules—the numerou 
Rt a oa oe convenient times of departure 


trains for your choice—the 
and arrival. 


WHY ? Inquire about B&O’s feature trains—the modern blue-and- 
gold streamliners—the swift, smooth glide behind Diesel- 
Electric power; the quiet comfort of B&O travel in daytime; 


the restful, undisturbed sleep at night. 


WHY? Ask a 4 
hace oe Pg a. B&O” about the extra enjoyment a ticket 
em raps be ee courtesy, so much appreciated in 
pone meen — the pleasure of fine food, excellently 
endiitcenes stefully served; the all-around dependabilit 
tnguishes every phase of travel on the Baltimore & Ohio. 














Argofiex Prevents Tilting 


you use Argoflex, 


picture before you take it. 


Actual Size view 





For better.. 





There’s nothing you can do 
about a rail tilted by weather. 
But you need never tilt rail 
or models by camera when 
because 
Argoflex shows you the framed 


with argofsLex ..the picture 
you see is the picture you get 


You'll be wedded to Argoflex, too, the 
first time you use it. In sunshine and 


or worse... 


Argofiex Perfects Focusing 
When focusing goes wrong, 
your picture muffs the beauty 
that is the bride’s by cher- 
ished tradition. Argoflex pre- 
vents poor focusing because 
Argofiex shows you the sharp 
picture before you take it. 


Argofiex Avoids Cropping 
That threshold carry-over is 
historical enough to get, per- 
fectly framed in your picture. 
You'll get it perfectly, too, with 
your Argoflex. For Argoflex 
shows you the entire picture 
before you take it. 


in shadow...with Argoflex, all your 
pictures will be better. Because 
Argoflex will give you an easy cer- 
tainty of results that will pack your 





shows here 


























Synchronized 
matched lenses 
one focuses 
the other “takes” — 
the picture 


argus 


AnM ARBOR, MICH. 


America’s 
12 


picture-taking with sheer pleasure. 

You see a picture. Look in your 
large Argoflex viewfinder. Frame the 
picture the way you want it—and a 
twist of the wrist focuses it. Snap it, 
and you know you have your picture. 
It’s as simple as that! 

Visit your favorite camera store 
now. Pick up this twin-lens Argoflex 
in your own hands. Focus it. Snap it. 
And then guarantee yourself the most 
fun you’ve ever had in taking pic- 
tures. Do it by ordering your own 
Argoflex at once. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


FIRST Twin-Lens Camera 





LYING OFF the midriff of the Maine coast- 
line on a chunk of charmed terrain is a 
Yankee Yellowstone, with an ocean to 
boot. The only national park on the At- 
lantic seacoast, Acadia, on Mount Desert 
Island, is ideal for a ’way-out-West va- 
cation way down East. 

Miniature Rockies encircle the site; 
craggy cliffs and mighty headlands re- 
mind you of the Grand Canyon’s sheer 
walls. Pines are everywhere. The island 
is dotted with crystal lakes stocked with 
landlocked salmon. The ocean storms the 
beachhead where the island faces east, 
while three lusty bays—Blue Hill, French- 
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man, and Western—lay ceaseless siege to Acadia National Park on thaaine Coas 

the remaining perimeter. Acadia holds 

a practical as well as a scenic charm. 

Tent and trailer sites are free. Firewood 

may be had for the taking. Pure spring 

water is piped and easily accessible. Fish, BY RUTH AYERS The park 

clams, lobsters, and berries are there for forty of Mc 

the garnering. And a family ofthree, with airplane and train service lead to near-by dred square 

the help of this largesse, can spend a_ points. trails, nothi 

week for as little as twenty dollars. From Ellsworth, rail terminus for the on Nature, s 
All this sounds ag if Acadia were half- area, Bar Harbor is less than an hour's ally as it di 

way to heaven and almost as unattain- ride over the mainland, and across a summered 

able. It is off the beaten track, but by causeway by bus or car. Acadia National bakes are st 

no means inaccessible. State highways, Park is two miles from Bar Harbor, fj diggers wi 









PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. JULIUS FANTA 


























The park ranges over approximately 
forty of Mount Desert Island’s one hun- 
dred square miles. Except for roads and 
trails, nothing has been done to improve 
on Nature, so the reservation stands virtu- 
ally as it did centuries ago when Indians 
summered there. Shells from their clam- 
bakes are still unearthed, layers deep, by 
diggers with the archaeological urge. 





NHELLOWS TONE 


sine Coast is a bit of the West ’way down East 


From May until mid-October Maine’s 
national playground is host to thousands. 
Some come to hike, some to fish the lakes 
and the open sea. Others to sail and sun; 
to pick blueberries or to eat their fill of 
the world’s choicest lobsters. 

A veteran Acadia camper is Mary 
Albert, twenty-one, of Bangor, Maine. 
She and her family have been camping 


Miniature Rockies and deep forests march down to salt water 





When a red cap looks at the luggage line-up as you step off a 
Pullman and says: “Which one is yours?” ... are you proud of 
your luggage? 

You'll be proud to travel with this luggage. The bags above 
are two of the three-piece Family Ensemble. The bags below are 
the Kleber Executive Ensemble—the man’s Suiter Bag which holds 
suits and overcoat without creasing; the Companion Bag for a 
two or three-day trip; and the Stratosphere Duo-case which 
holds papers plus shirt, pajamas etc., for an overnight trip. 

See them in your stores or write for address of nearest dealer. 


ER 


PITTSBURGH 





n the heart of the 
entertainment and 
shopping center 
of New York, 
the St. Regis is 
perfect “holiday 
headquarters.” 
Added to its ideal 
upper Fifth Ave. 
location, are the 
unusual features 
within its very 
walls. Atop the 
St. Regis, high 
above busy 
streets, is the 
famous St. Regis 
Roof, enchanting 
setting for your 
most important 
holiday evening. 
In all New York 
there is no lovelier 
spot for luncheon 
... for dining and 


dancing. 


HOTEL 


Sr Regia 


FIFTH AVE. at SSth ST 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y 





in Acadia for the past ten summers. She 
knows every mile of the island park; she 
can find her way blindfolded to her fa- 
vorite coves where a clambake on a star- 
light night is a gastronomic revel never 
to be forgotten. 

Equipment for a stay in Acadia Na- 
tional Park is not elaborate. The Alberts 
have two. tents, folding cots, plenty of 
blankets for the chilly seacoast nights, 
kettles, frying pans, and a big tin can for 
coffee making. They send the parapher- 
nalia ahead by truck, following by train. 

One’s first daylight view of Acadia is 
apt to offer an incredible variety of blue. 
Sky and water are cerulean; Cadillac 
Mountain and Flying Squadron wear 
cadet blue; even the air seems textured 
with bright blue wash. At night perhaps 
a fog is rolling in, transforming hills and 
mountains into wraithlike shapes, moving 
weirdly to the toll of lighthouse bells, or in- 
congruously to frivolous music from the 
radio of a yacht offshore. 


ie 


shoreline for four or five miles, climbing 
over crags, wading through tide pools to 
collect species of sea anemones, lichens, 
and sea urchins. 

Often the trail starts at a ship-shaped 
promontory called Schooner Head, moves 
on to Great Head, a high piece of land 
emerging one hundred feet out of the sea. 
Sand Beach is the next stop. If you don’t 
mind shocking cold water, here’s the 
place for a dip. 

Then comes Thunder Hole, where 
Mary’s step is cautious. The,rocks are 
slippery after high tide, and far below 
the surf charges into a rocky canyon too 
narrow to contain it, smashes against an 
unseen cave and explodes in a fury of 
sound and spray. 

The route goes on and finally ends at 
Otter Point, highest spot on this strip of 
shoreline. Maine’s rockbound coast 
never looked more stern. Cameras come 
out and shutters click. By now, every- 
one’s had enough of scenic magic and the 
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campsite, one of the two in the park. A 
road winds into the reservation, arched 
with pine and mountain oak, hedged with 
broom brushes of sweet fern. It leads 
past Sieur de Monts spring, which is 
glass-enclosed and called Ponce de Leon 
of the North. 

Farther on and around a bend is 
Mary’s favorite “inn’”’—outdoors. In no 
time at all the tents are up and Mary 
has a wood fire crackling. Presently Mrs. 
Albert is grilling steak. 

In addition to providing the campsites 
Acadia National Park conducts a recrea- 
tion program. The activities, including 
free guide service, are available to all 
visitors. Typical of the activities is a 
beach scramble, so Mary chooses it as a 
starter for her holiday. It’s not only good 
fun and instructive, but it’s a scenic tour. 

On beach-scramble day she and all 
the other people, young and old, meet 
early to join the park naturalist. Trick 
of the scramble is to follow close to the 


recreational areas of Mount Desert Island 


scramble is campward. Another trip on 
Mary’s list of musts in Acadia is a cruise 
across Frenchman Bay to Schoodic Penin- 
sula followed by a hike to Schoodic Head. 
All hands gather aboard Captain 
Hayes’ launch, the Dolphin, at 9:00 a.m. 
in Bar Harbor. A mist is in the air and 
there is much conjecture between cap- 
tain and mate as to whether it’s going to 
“settle in” or “break away.” The 
Dolphin casts off, moves by the turreted 
and terraced estates on the shoreline, 
skirts the four Porcupine Islands, aptly 
named because of the spruce trees brist- 
ling quill-like on their rounded backs. 
The trip across the bay takes an hour. 
Then the hike begins, up what seems an 
endless blazed trail. It’s a tough place 
for one to get his. breath back, for the 
view, eastward to the Bay of Fundy and 
southward to the open Atlantic is not 
conducive to easy breathing. That toy 
hamlet far below is Winter Harbor. 
By another route the trail winds down 
to Mr. Mitchell’s lobster pound, where a 
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Big catch—happy fisherman—outboard motor! 
It's easy to see why such pictures so often show 
an Evinrude on the boat! For 37 years Evinrudes 
have meant “best of luck” on fishing waters 
everywhere. Trustworthy performance is built 
right in—starting sureness, handling ease and 
eager power that add priceléss extra hours of 


fishing time. Such a motor makes a world of 
difference to any man’s vacation! 


Widest range of models... light “singles” for 
smallest craft—smooth “twins” and four thrill- 
ing four-cylinder models offering runabout 
speeds up to 40 miles an hour. See your 
. . look for his name under 
“Outboard Motors” in your classified tele- 
phone directory. 

EVINRUDE CATALOG FREE! 


Tells you all the Evinrude features, 

gives helpful information on suit- 

able boats, speeds, etc. Free. Ad- 

dress, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5233 

N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
In Canada: 

Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario 


EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Evinrude dealer . 
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KORDAY’S bare-midriff, 
shoulder-exposé frock. The dress 
you wear from sunup till 

you're brown, brown, brown! 

In Asco's guaranteed washable 
tayon gabardine, a CROWN Tested 
Green Light fabric. Sizes 12 to 18. 

In white it's terrific, in pale 

blue it's demure, in pink it’s 
dramatic, in maize, marvelous. Want 
them all? Why not, it's only $5.40. 
Order it from Bloomingdale’s, New York 
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Roads cross salt flats en route to mountains 


kettle of salt water is bubbling on a blaz- 
ing open-air oven. 

There’s a real art to eating lobster al- 
fresco. Mary’s method is to select a 
smooth, flat-topped rock for a table, a 
sharp-edged stone to crack the hard pink 
shell. Only sissies use claw crackers for at- 
tacking a lobster. Experts even consider 
salt and butter a sacrilege, because lobster 
boiled in sea water is seasoned naturally 
and melts in the mouth without butter. 

The time for a clambake is night. Go 
at low tide to Hull’s Cove or up to Had- 
ley’s Point. Dig your main course right 
out of the mud flats, build a fire banked 
with hot stones and top this pyramid with 
alternate layers of clams and seaweed. 
Throw in a few fresh ears of corn, make 
the coffee strong, and set to on the clams 
without forks. 

For anyone who doesn’t want to stir 
a step, park rangers lead a scheduled 
auto tour of the island park, with stops 
for photo fans. There’s Eagle Lake, with 
The Bubbles and Pemetic Mountain in 
the distant background. That inlet which 
looks like a Norwegian fjord is where the 
mountains divide on the coastline to let 
the sea come in. Lobstermen are unload- 
ing their traps at hamlets along the way 
and the keeper at Bass Harbor Head is 
polishing the prism-bright beacon in his 
lighthouse. 

Good angling is everywhere. Bicycle 
parties are popular and it’s always fun to 
stop on the wagon roads built by the 


Sailboats 


late John D. Rockefeller, who summered 
on Mount Desert Island for many _ years. 

The resort towns are filled with shops 
and everyone wants a balsam-fir pillow 
for a souvenir. Cruises such as the trip 
to Schoodic Peninsula, or sails around the 
bay, usually cost two dollars a person. 

Mary brings along lots of sweaters and 
shorts, jodhpurs for bicycling; a formal 
dress in case there’s a big dance at the ca- 
sino in Bar Harbor. Clothes in general 
should be simple and durable. Stout 
shoes and lumberjack shirts are useful. 

Acadia has been a national park since 
1919. The island over which it spreads 
was first recorded by Champlain, who 
discovered it in 1604. Champlain’s com- 
panion on this trip was Sieur de Monts, 
whose name echoes in the name of the 
island. The lonely outpost was a pawn 
between the French and English in the 
years that followed, ultimately becoming 
a possession of Massachusetts, before 
Maine became a state. Since Civil War 
days Mount Desert has been a favorite 
summer spot for many of America’s 
wealthiest families. In fact, gifts of their 
land formed the nucleus of the eastern 
part of the park. 

Of the thousands who come to Acadia 
yearly, many are noncampers. Yef they 
enjoy the entire park and participate in 
whatever activities interest them. For 
students of natural history the whole 
Acadian forest is a classroom filled with 
plant and bird life. 


bob in Northeast Harbor between races 


then. 
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Korday’s sunback playsuit, another 


charming sunbeam-seducer. 

Wear the one-piece suit to frolic 
freely. Then throw about 

the skirt and be demurely dressed. 
In Asco’s “Airplane Fabric”, a 

cool washable cotton. Sizes 12 to 18. 
In black, maize, pink, aqua, 

powder blue—all with 

white lace trim. About $15.00 


KORDAY SPORTSWEAR, INC. 


KORDAY SPORTSWEAR, INC. 
991 Avenue of the Americas + New York 18 


991 Avenve of the Americas » New York 18 
15 











Namithing Peorowed, 


FOR ANOTHER WOODBURY DEB 


THE PLOT 


ACT | Handsome 7-year-old (William Baker of Toledo) 
meets darling little sub-sub deb (Mary Ann 
Rodgers) visiting from New York. 


(After several years of Woodbury Facial Cocktails.) 


They meet again. He finds her beauty utterly 
irresistible. The date is set for the wedding 
at the Biltmore in New York. 


Snapped in the solemn moment of their marriage vows ... Ensign William Baker 
of the United States Merchant Marine and lovely Mary Ann Rodgers of New York. 


a 


2. Here’s how it’s done—according to Mary Ann. 3. Am active volunteer, she works in a children’s 
1. Mary Ann wears a wedding gown as lovely and old-fashioned as her name. The “The first secret of a good Woodbury Facial hospital. They could use more like you, Mary Ann. 
“something borrowed” is a blue garter from Bill’s sister—another recently married Cocktail is plenty of creamy lather. Massage gently. How about it, girls? And how about her other good 


Woodbury Deb. Looks like Woodbury beauty and romance run in the family! Then rinse clear . . . warm, then cold.” example: a daily skin-cleansing with Woodbury! 


4. They can dream, can’t they? “Window shopping” for 5. Strolling down Third Avenue (antique collectors’ heaven) oblivious 6. Made only in cake form. Skin is naturally fresher, smoother 
their peacetime dream cottage. Another plan of Mary of the weather. She should care! A walk in the rain only heightens when you use the soap made by skin scientists! Woodbury oom 
Ann's: To keep that wonderful Woodbury complexion! the sparkle of her fresh-as-rain Woodbury Soap loveliness! tains a special costly ingredient for extra mildnes:! Try © 
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High water leaves tide pools of lichens, sea urchins and sea anemones 


Geologic history is a study in itself, for 
the Ice Age plainly left its mark. 

For the noncampers accommodations 
inevery price range are available in Bar 
Harbor, Somesville, Southwest and 
Northeast Harbors. Summer skippers 
will like Northeast Harbor because of the 
siling and regular sailboat races. In 
these towns, hotel rates are likely to be 
top-bracket. The Belmont and Malvern 
atBar Harbor, for example, start at about 
tight and ten dollars a day, go as high as 
tighteen and twenty, meals included. 
Other hotels have rooms at two or three 
dollars a day, without meals. Smaller 


towns, both inland and along the coastline, 
sprout with boarding houses; and spot- 
less tourists’ cabins are scattered about. 

Throughout the summer season, di- 
rect train service runs from Washington, 
New York, and Boston, making an over- 
night trip. 

While year-round dwellers on the ‘is- 
land speak well of its winter beauty, its ice 
fishing and skiing, the eastern park and 
the island are most glamorous from June 
to September. Then, the sea-scented 
winds murmur in Acadia’s dark pines, 
and the blue sky arches over the restless, 
whispering ocean. 


Natural trails skirt crags above the icy surf 
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' So different .. . so delightful 
Overlooking beautiful Central 
Park, with its horse-drawn Victorias ; 


ine in the Cafe de la Paix, Side- / = 
alk Cafe, Rumpelmayer's and | 
Xlub Continental. i r 
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Precision made for smooth 
action, and a long life of 
trouble-free service. 


© HAMPTON BEACH 
Wide Spool Reei 
A lightweight take-apart saltwater reel — for 
surf, squidding, pier, live bait and boat fishing. 
Triple multiplying gears, oilite bearings, 
patented Thumb Bar, star drag, etc., extra 
spool, 200-yd. size .. . Price $11.00. 


INTER-STATE 
Baitcasting Reel 


A level winding reel every angler will enjoy 
using. Its lightweight spool allows longer ac- 
iu \ curate casts with less chance of backlash. Ad- 


Ke) justable drag and oilite bearings are among 


Z/ outstanding points . . . Price $7.50. 


SEE THEM 
AT YOUR 
DEALERS 





Mommy says we're going to 


“PRIZE-WINNING” 


VACATION 


Your choice of over 60 seashore resorts for healthful 
salt-water bathing. 
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World-famed 
waters. 


fishing Sporty golf links every- 


where. 





Hundreds of mountain lakes of unspoiled loveliness. 





Excellent highways link seashore and lakeland. 


Puls Coiled 


Yacation brochure, 


New Jersey has everything, for 
everyone. Gay, sparkling seashore 
resorts; 120 miles of safe, clean, 
ae gee beaches along the 
ringe of the Atlantic. Deep-sea 
fishing, surf casting and fresh-water 
angling. Restful lakeland retreats 
cupped by green-clad mountains. 
Sailing and motor-boating; riding 
and hiking trails; camping and 
canoeing; sporty golf courses and 
tennis courts; historic shrines and 
scenic highways. You've earned a 
real vacation; so enjoy New Jersey’s 
gracious hospitality this summer! 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPT. B46 
STATE HOUSE, TRENTON, N. J. 


FREE! 


historic tours, rules i. 


of Photo Contest. 
Mail coupon now. 


Oty 













When you tour or 


3. 


vacation in New 





Jersey—photo as you 
go! Enter your favor- 
ite pictures in this 
contest which is open 
to all. Many valuable 
awards—you may be 
@ winner. 


ee ee, 





New Jersey Council, 
State House, Trenton, N. J. 


Send me Vacation brochure, Historic Tours; 
and Photo Contest Rules, 
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New Outdoors 
Items Spark First 
Postwar Year 


Holiday 


FEATURING the first peace- 
time out-of-doors season since 
1941 will be many new items 
for the vacationist. Some were 
developed by the Army and Navy, others 
by private manufacturers. Sports-goods 
stores and major department stores have 
most of them in stock. 

Here is some of the equipment used by 
the armed forces that will now help to 
make camping more enjoyable: 

There’s a six-pound tent hammock 
with canvas roof and folds of mosquito 
netting that drop down the sides. When 
you suspend it from two trees about ten 
feet apart, it protects against both snakes 
and insects. A thirty-ounce piece of cotton 
fabric about 64 by 61 inches can be hung 
on a rope between two trees for a pup 
tent, or used as a lean-to or tarpaulin. It 
is chemically treated to resist mildew. 
And there is a mosquito-net lining for a 
pup tent, that folds into a bundle com- 
pact enough to fit into your coat pocket. 

Campers will have a choice of three 
Army-type bedrolls. A compact three- 
and-a-half-pound roll will keep occupants 
warm at freezing temperatures, and there 
is a mountain type, padded with down 
and feathers, for zero temperature. A 
third protects at forty below zero. 

The Army also brought out a more 
compact version of the old primus stove. 
It’s smaller than the original and looks 


Tent hammock 






Waterproof matches 


News 





like a vacuum bottle. It has a top about 
four and a half inches in diameter which 
makes a cup about three inches deep. The 
bottom becomes a cook pot a little over 
six inches deep. The stove rests on three 
folding legs and burns for two hours on a 
pint of gasoline. 

Campers will have other cooking aids, 
The Army placed a candle of refined 
paraffin with a wood-flour binder in a 
narrow trench about six inches deep. 
The top of the trench is small 
enough so a pan can be rested 
over it. The candle burns for 
about twenty-five minutes... 
There are metaldehyde tab. 
lets, which look like pepper- 
mint lozenges, that burn for 
seven minutes. ... And there 
is a kitchen-match type, that burns 
though exposed to rain. 

The Army also developed a new cargo 
and combat pack of heavy duck, chemi- 
cally treated against water and mildew. 
Two sections are strapped together. The 
top part carries mess kit, toilet articles, 
and rations for two days. 

A blanket roll can be doubled over the 
top and another Army device, the en- 
trenching tool—a light two-foot shovel 
useful around camps—attached on the 
back. The bottom pack carries heavier 
materials: an extra blanket, a shelter 
half, tent poles, pins, ropes, and per- 
sonal belongings. 

And there are still other items: hala- 
zone tablets for purifying water, in com- 
bination with testing tablets. . . . A 
vest used by seamen on torpedoed vessels 
that will carry hooks, spinners and 
tackle. . . . Navy goggles with special 
antiglare lenses that can be used by fisher- 
men. ,.. . A lightweight synthetic-resin 
film, which can be used as a waterproof 
container for a gun in a duck blind. . . . 
Cellophane bags, in packages about the 
size of a deck of cards, which make a 
raincoat when unfolded. 

Hunters’ gloves have a separate trigger 


New Army pack 


: 
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inget, and there are boots and jackets 
yamed by coils of wire heated by built-in 

, . » « There are concentrates: 

. eggs, dehydrated carrots, po- 
iatoes, concentrated meat-and-vegetable 
dinners packed in small cans, concen- 
rated coffee and chocolate, small pills 
yhich, when added to a cup of water and 
~woof sugar, boil up into a realistic ma- 
plesirup. . - - And frozen coffee cubes 
thatone drops into a pint of boiling water. 


Q Caribbean Cruise Outlook 


grate LINE probably will be the only 
seamship company with service to the 
(Caribbean this summer. The Santa Ce- 
cilia should be ready this month, follow- 
ing the Santa Barbara in service. Each 
ship has accommodations for fifty-two 
passengers. They will be operated through 
the Panama Canal to the west coast of 
South America. 

Shortages of steel, plumbing, carpet- 
ing and general furnishings are delaying 
reconversion of some liners, and prewar 
cruise levels won’t be reached until the 
middle of 1947. Alcoa Steamship Com- 
pany’s first Victory-type ship will be ready’ 
in December. The company plans exten- 
sive new passenger services for the eastern 
Caribbean next year. United Fruit Com- 
pany expects its passenger ships will be 
available in the fall. 


@ New North Atlantic Services 


THE UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 
is planning operation of two more North 
Atlantic steamship services. Applications 
for operation have already been invited. 
One service will connect New York, 
Boston, Anvers and Rotterdam. The other 
will link Philadelphia with Baltimore, 
Hampton Roads, Anvers, Rotterdam and 
Hamburg. 

Four ships capable of carrying at least 
fifty passengers at a speed of not less than 
sixteen and a half knots will be required 
on the route from New York. The service 
will be weekly. On the run from Phila- 
delphia, six freighters with accommoda- 
tions for twelve passengers each will be 
required. 


’) Reconversion Plans 


AMONG the privately owned passenger 
vesels expected to be reconverted this 
summer and fall are the Borinquen, 
Florida, President Johnson, Santa Rosa, 
Yarmouth, Evangeline, Lurline, Mexico, 
Monterey (Agwilines), Monterey (Mat- 
son) and Shawnee. The Drottningholm 
and the Gripsholm, of the Swedish- 
American Line, are expected back this 
summer, 


® summer Cruises Announced 


THE NORWEGIAN luxury cruise ship, 
Stella Polaris, will leave New York June 
25th on a pleasure cruise. The liner will 
te im service this summer on two and 
three Week trips to the West Indies and 
the St. Lawrence River-Saguenay regions. 
It will make longer cruises to more dis- 


7 Points in the fall and winter. It 
Carries 200 passengers, 


Qoet-Propuision Airliner 


THE GLENN 1. MARTIN COMPANY, of Balti- 
rey has promised delivery to United 
Lines in 1947 of an airliner equipped 





with gas turbine engines and jet propul- 
sion. The plane will be used for experi- 
mental purposes and is expected to fly at 
a speed approaching 400 miles an hour. 
It will fly from coast to coast in eight 
hours with two stops; from Seattle to San 
Francisco in two and a quarter hours in- 
stead of the present six hours, and from 
Portland to Los Angeles in two and a half 
hours, compared with the present seven. 


@ Foreign Flights 


SIX-DAY-A-WEEK air service between Lon- 
don and Belfast has been started by Rail- 
way Air Services, Ltd. The flight supple- 
ments the London-Liverpool-Belfast ser- 
vice and cuts an hour and five minutes 
by eliminating the Liverpool stop. Two 
new daily-except-Sunday flights from 
London to Dublin have been started. 
Misr Airworks S. A. E., of Egypt, re- 
cently bought three twin-engine, seven- 
passenger planes from Beech Aircraft. 


@ Auto-Industry Celebration 


FIFTY YEARS of progress in the automobile 
industry will be celebrated in Detroit 
this summer. One of the features is a 
banquet at the Masonic Temple there, 
May 31, to honor J. Frank Duryea, 
Charles B. King, Henry Ford, Ransom E. 
Olds, Charles W. Nash, William Crapo 
Durant and other pioneers in the auto- 
motive field. Other programs will be 
held throughout the country during the 
summer and fall. 

A cavalcade of old cars will revive the 
historic Glidden Tour on August 17. The 
cars will leave New York City on that 
date for an overland run to Detroit and 
other motor centers. James Melton, 
the singer, is chairman of the tour. 


@ Highest Roads Reopened 


THE TWO HIGHEST automobile highways 
in the United States will be reopened 
about June 1 for the first time since the 
start of the war. One is the road up Mount 
Evans, about 50 miles west of Denver, 
that climbs to some 14,250 feet. The 
other, about 100 feet lower at the top, is 
the one to the top of Pikes Peak, west 
of Colorado Springs. Both are graveled. 


@ Mountain Camping Ground 


A PUBLIC camp ground has been laid out 
at the foot of newly renamed Mount 
Eisenhower (formerly Castle Mountain) 
in Banff National Park, Alberta, Canada. 
It is close to the Trans-Canada Highway, 
and is equipped with two camp dining 
shelters and running water. A bungalow 
camp consisting of thirteen cabins, and 
an auto camp with nine cabins, are re- 
ceiving guests. 


@ Improvements in Cameras 


A CAMERA that will take three-dimension 
pictures will be on the market this sum- 
mer. Made of aluminum, it is covered 
with a substance which looks like leather 
and resists moisture, grease and scuffing. 
It uses regular 35-mm. film, either black 
and white or color. Another manufac- 
turer has simplified his 8-mm. movie 
camera. The lens is marked: “Bright, 
Hazy, Dull.” Standard stop figures are 
on the underside and can be used by sim- 
plyunsnapping the lens, turning it around, 
and replacing it with the figures on top. 


BERGAMOT... for generations the choice of gentlemen. . . for its 
exhilarating tang. . . for its superb masculinity . . . for its good taste. 
Now in the finest of toiletries for the discriminating man of today. 


If you make an art of good grooming and good living... if you have ° 


a‘ “fastidious’’skin. . . you’ll appreciate the unusual qualityof Bergamot 
grooming aids by Orloff. You’ll keep and treasure the handsome jars. 


in Apothecary JARS: 
Men’s Bath Talc . $2.50 
Scalp & Hair Massage Ointment 5.00 


Brushless Shaving Cream . 2.50 
in Mortar & Pestle sars; 

Shaving Soap . «1.25 
Men's Deodorant » 4.25 


Scalp & Hair Massage Ointment 1.75 


in A pothecary BOTTLES: 


Men’s Cologne . s + Shao 
After Shave Cream Lotion . 1.25 
Men’s Hair Dressing . 4.25 
Men’s Liquid Deodorant «1.25 
in Apothecary BoTTLe 

with Shaker Cap: 
Men’s Face Talc . . 1,00 


plus tax 





JEAN VIVAUDOU CO., INC, 


. 10 W. 93RD STREET, NEW YORK 


At leading stores everywhere 


BERGAMOT 


GENTLEMEN’S GROOMING AIDS 


sr ORLOFF 


Inspired by priceless antiques in the historic 
Mercer Apothecary Shop—now a national shrine at Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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OPA on Vacation 


FHE PRICE of everything else 
ays, the price of this year’s va- 
Nhas gone up. And, in most 
can’t successfully call on 
A for help. 
sased vacation costs are justi- 
h some particulars—the cost of 
gs risen at resorts the same as 
, and labor rates are higher 
. But what makes a hotel 
t rented for three dollars to 
lars a day prewar, a seventeen- 
Pto twenty-dollar item in this 
Dudget? 
; Wall Street Journal, in a re- 
urvey of resort costs, reported 
erated price boosts from all sec- 
Mthe country. Early-bird vaca- 
is have found the same for 
es. One reports that a sea- 
‘apartment which last season 
for $250 has gone up to $1300 
, under a new owner. Others 
that swimming pools or sim- 
jrivileges which long had been 
i attractions had been elevated 
Status of “extras,”’ for which a 
p now is made. 
t philosophy of some so-called 
®” seems to be that the so- 
[| “guests” are starved for a 
bn this year and so should be 
to pay any price for healthful 
ion. And the philosophy of the 
pontrollingrents would seem to 
inflation which it ischarged 
nting is a problem of the 
, the weather, or possibly the 
. Since the summer of 1943 the 
specifically exempted resort 
‘from rent controls. Continua- 
loWOf this policy for the period from 
ine fi t to September thirtieth this 
taphas been announced. 
a OPA statement explaining this 
y says the exemption has applied 
meipally to “houses, hotels, and 
Oming houses which were rented in 
tsummer to vacationists, were not 
quipped for winter occupancy, and 
laity were shut down after the end 
of th Summer season.” The exemp- 
» ny granted, the statement con- 
mmlies, because these units “did not 
Constitute a part of the normal hous- 
m™pply.” 
So, Whether the vacationist is ex- 
this year is primarily a matter 


of the conscience of the “host.” 


People in Action 


WHEN YOUR LUGGAGE is all packed 
and you 80 skipping off to see the 
MB of far places, you are not going 


'0 think much about economics. But 


right then you become an economic 
force, in action. 

That is the reason the Department 
of Commerce has become interested 
in “tourism,” and has recently estab- 
lished a special bureau to promote it. 
One of the Department’s principal 
functions is promoting America’s for- 
eign trade. Most foreign countries 
in this postwar world lack the cash 
to buy American goods. And _ for- 
eign travel is about as painless and 
profitable a way of greasing these 
wheels of foreign trade as can be im- 
agined. 

In a recent issue of-Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Col. Maurice E. Gil- 
more, acting director, department of 
transportation and economic develop- 
ment, Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, says: “In the case of. Latin 
American countries, it is pretty safe 
to say that every tourist dollar we 
spend there soon returns to us for the 
purchase of products of our own 
industries.” 

Long ago, many of our own states 
and localities recognized the economic 
truth of this. Others are becoming 
aware that by attracting recreation- 
ists they are also attracting commerce 
and wealth. 

® 


Through Cars Again 


THE NATION’S RAILROADS took quite a 
“ride” in March because a hog could 
travel coast to coast without changing 
cars, although humans couldn’t. As a 
result, through sleeping-car service 
was announced, eliminating the need 
for change at the gateway cities of 
New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis 
and Chicago, and the railroads are 
planning for the time when there will 
be through trains. 

Even granting what is obvious, that 
the railroads have not been over- 
progressive through the years, the 
criticism was not too well justified in 
this case. The records show that there 
has been through-car service before, 
although (as now) it has never been 
much more than a luggage accom- 
modation, avoiding the necessity of 
shifting it from one train to another 
at the gateway. 

During the furor about hogs and 
humans the fact was generally ig- 
nored that as early as 1894 you could 
ride from coast to coast without 
changing cars. The service, which 
was finally abandoned in 1929 for 
lack of sufficient patronage, was 
offered in tourist-class travel from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, through 
New Orleans, to Washington. An- 
other attempt to establish through- 
car service between Boston and the 
Pacific Coast also failed to gain ad- 
equate support. 

Large groups traveling together to 
conventions or for other purposes have 
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always been able to charter a special 
car or two, which would be switched 
from one line to another to effect a 
through, nonchange trip. In the step 
taken last March for transconti- 
nental sleeping-car service, the rail- 
roads simply assumed the risk of suf- 
ficient business to warrant one or more 
through cars, instead of requiring 
some independent group or agency 
to shoulder the responsibility. 





BACKSTAGE WITH HOLIDAY 


THE pooR on the Ho.ipay office could 
double for the lid on Pandora’s box. Every 
time it opens there’s a new surprise. One 
day a gentleman stopped by to show us 
bear-cub triplets and tell us that he fed 
them on evaporated milk and honey— 
which, in case you have any bear cubs, is 
certainly nice to know. 


The mail continues to be as full of sur- 
prises as boardinghouse hash. One letter 
tells us that a film company wants to make 
movies of the chess-set collector who was 
featured in Francis X. Martinez’ March 
article, Checkerboard History. A memo 
from Managing Editor William Laas states 
that “the modern trend in cartography, 
Government literature and gazetteers deal- 
ing with place names is to adopt as 
standard the spelling in their native coun- 
tries. . The war has greatly acceler- 
ated this trend, and Houipay will join and 
even advance it. The purpose is to help our 
readers who are prospective travelers to 
know the names they will actually encounter 
abroad.” 


The orange-blossom quality which hangs 
about Carl L. Biemiller’s story on Niagara, 
Wish You Were Here, was culled back in 
December when near-by Buffalo was having 
two feet of snow and the Falls mist felt like 
sleet. Artist Erik Nitsche, who also designed 
Eddy Dressen’s story, Make Mine Wild! 
and the air-travel article, came up with a 
nice collection of old Niagara mementoes— 
circa the 90s. - 


The pictorial effect in Maria Caporale’s 
charming tale of children’s street games, 
entitled Salt, Vinegar, Mustard, Pepper! 
is pretty special too. It takes time to make 
good photographs, and one can’t arbi- 
trarily pose kids at play. So Photographer 
George Leavens made them in off hours be- 
tween other assignments, wherever he caught 
kids having fun and unaware of a camera. 
The moppet running a stick down that 
picket fence is the same one every man who 


owns a picket fence has .chased since the 
dawn of fence history. 


Frank J. Taylor’s story, which takes you 
Skyriding at 300 M. P. H., hasbeen a con- 
versation piece in the office among such 
staffers as Associate Editor Loring Dowst 
and Artist Paul Jensen. You catch such 
snatches of conversation as, ““Well, when I 
flew that thing off Biak, it -didn’t have all 
those gadgets.” “You shoulda had a seat in 
one of those little P-fifty-ones we had in 
Italy.” Dowst was ATC in the Pacific and 
Jensen was one of the fighter lads in the 
Mediterranean. 


Richard L. Field’s artiele, Noodeling for 
Novices, stirred up a wave of.gourmet con- 
jecture. The story, which deals with“hunt- 
ing—and later eating—turtles, was carried 
to its ultimate end. You guessed it, a snap- 
per supper was arranged, the turtle cooked 
before interested eyes, and et. 


The never-ending drive for authen- 

ticity in Hoxtpay articles led our editor- 
photographer Ewell Sale to some drastic 
steps in Florida re- ‘ 
cently, where she 
covered the winter 
circus quarters at 
Sarasota for the story 
entitled Backstage 
With the Big Top. 
The photo of Miss 
Sale shows her in the 
‘“‘whiteface” she put 
on to understand a 
clown’s technique. 


The colorful cartograph of America’s 
national parks, while it shows the expansion 
of our native recreation places, also indi- 
cates quite a bit of personal expansion. 
Maurice Freed, who drew it, was once a 
beach artist at Atlantic City. He moved ofi 
the beach to becomé a top-flight magazine 
art director, a superbusy free-lancer. 


JULY PREVIEW 


YOU’LL WANT THIS great summer trip 
into Dakota’s Magic Mountains, the Black 
Hills, under the guidance of Robert J. 
Casey. That’s Bob Casey, war correspond- 
ent, ace Chicago newspaperman, and 
author—the unpressed Casey, the Fourth 
Estate’s rotund monument. ... Author 
Don Eddy comes up in the July Houipay 
with the sparkling story of a town where 
Fun is Epidemic. .,. And if you would 
like to “‘catch” American butterflies, see 
July’s cartograph, a colorful map of the na- 
tion’s winged flowers, the last major job of 
the late Roswell Williams. A research asso- 
ciate of the Philadelphia Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, he had collected butterflies 
for more than half a century. 
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“People with immense leisure find time for nothing.” For busy people, however, 
the holiday spirit is an individual attitude. Often it calls for a change of scenery. 
Heretofore, the time needed for travel and the cost of travel have deterred many 
from fulfilling cherished desires to visit distant places. Now, almost magically, 
air transportation opens an unlimited variety of holiday possibilities — only mere 
hours by Flagship—and within your budget and allotted vacation time. You will 
find it fun to learn where you can go by American in Canada, United States and 
Mexico—and how economically. The trip by air is an enjoyable change, a holi- 
day in itself. Ask your nearest American Airlines ticket office or travel agent 
for complete information. 

Now, daily flights to London and All of Europe for business and ultimately for pleasure. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 57-4 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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TWENTY-TWO MILES from the northern end of 
Lake Erie, and fourteen from the southwestern 
tip of Lake Ontario, one of the world’s most fa- 
mous rivers drops off a cliff. Despite appear- 
ances, the substance which hurtles over the brink 
to stain the sky with rainbow mist is not water. 
It is sentiment in liquid form. Twenty thousand 
years from now when the cataract disappears up- 
stream in a gurgling Erie whirlpool, as the geolo- 
gists predict, its tides may still be flowing. For 
this is no ordinary waterfall. This is Niagara. 

Generations of sightseers have crossed state 
lines, international boundaries and oceans to 
view its tumbling majesty. The great and the 
near great have known awe and wonder at its 
might. The truth is that Niagara Falls long ago 
passed out of the resort stage into that warm and 
especial niche America reserves for its fondest 
traditions. If the city were a song, it would be a 
folk ballad. 

Millions of plain people are responsible for 
that. They built Niagara’s enduring reputation 
patiently, with post cards reading “wish you 
were here,”’ with gaudy cushion covers stamped 
Sweetheart, with Tuscarora Indian leather work, 
with gay pennants, with rides on the Great 
Gorge Line, with heroes daring death in barrels. 
But: most of all they built Niagara’s phenom- 
enal lure with love. 

The masthead of The Gazette, the newspaper 
which serves Niagara Falls’ 87,000 citizens, pro- 
claims the long-established tourist mecca as “‘the 
world’s power city.”” The chamber of commerce 
speaks of it as the “‘state’s tenth largest com- 
munity” and boasts of its industrial prowess. 

Such civic trumpeting is truthful, It is also 
waste breath. To the rest of the nation, The Falls 
(and the town of the same name across the_river 
in Canada) is America’s honeymoon capital. 
Nobody knows exactly how many of the 2,000,- 
000 visitors to The Falls each year arrive wearing 
stars in their eyes. But a survey of marital traffic 
made in 1945 revealed the visits of more than 
nine thousand touring honeymoon couples. Last 















































































year was not a good one, thanks to the uniformed 
duties which occupied most of the nation’s pros- 
pective benedicts elsewhere. 

The old-timers scorn surveys and estimates. 
They ‘remember, as age always remembers 
youth, the slow, drowsy summer days of the 
80’s, 90’s and the early years of the new century. 
Rackety trains chugged into the Falls Street 
station with hundreds of straw-hatted men and 
white-gloved, sweep-skirted, button-shoed ladies 
crowding the excursion coaches and wooden 
Pullmans. The old-timers remember violins sing- 
ing above the relentless, surging sound of the 
torrent, and the June night rockers on the long 
verandas of the old Cataract House. They recall 
the sunny afternoon hand-holding on the open- 
air trolleys of the Great Gorge Route. 

Take a bit of minor impertinence to Prospect 
Point some warm afternoon and ask any couple 
in sight if they are honeymooners and why they 
came to The Falls. Eleven couples queried in 
succession said, “Our parents came here. We 
could have gone anywhere, but somehow this 
just seemed right.” 

Niagara can thank Nature for this heritage. 
The jade torrent which was first documented in 
1678 by Father Louis Hennepin, chaplain of a 
La Salle scouting party, is a spectacle that, once 
seen, can never be forgotten. Long before Hen- 
nepin and the exploring French, the Seneca In- 
dians believed the falls to be the home of the 
Great Spirit. Twice a year they placed the fair- 
est maiden in a white canoe laden with fruit and 
flowers, and set her adrift to be swept over the 
brink, thus becoming the “bride” of Manitou. 

The emotional impact which moved Red Men 
to sacrifice has moved millions since in many 
ways. Lafayette, describing Goat Island, which 
separates the Horseshoe (Canadian) and the 
American falls, dubbed it “‘an aerial garden sus- 
tained by clouds and surrounded by thunder.” 
Charles Dickens called the avalanche of water 
“an image of beauty . . . changeless and in- 
delible, until the pulses ceased to beat forever.” 

Actually its best description can be found in 
the rapt silence which grips first-time visitors. 

Wave on wave, the con- 
centrated drainage of half 
a continent piles over the 
158 feet of the Horseshoe 
Falls and the 169 feet of the 
American descent at the 
rate of 210,000 cubic feet 
per second. Through the narrow, ever-eroding 
channel of the Niagara River the teeming waters 
of glacier-scooped Lake Erie fall 325 feet into 
Lake Ontario en route to the St. Lawrence River 
and the sea. As the flood leaps off the dolomite 
ledges, great clouds of mist rise to heights exceed- 
ing the cliff face itself. The water becomes a 
milky maelstrom in the churning pool below. 
Then, like shredded lace, the river streaks away 
down the narrowing gorge into vicious rapids 
and the implacable whirlpool, where, during the 
course of time, it has gored a hole 400 feet deep 
into the earth’s heart. 

Niagara echoes endure. Historians find them 
in the yellowed journals of the French, British 
and early Americans who fought for this key 
corner to the fur routes. They exist in music. 
Jan Sibelius, the Finnish composer, once ob- 


tained permission to stand 
by the falls at midnight 
so that he might become 
attuned to their great 
chords for some future 
masterwork. 

Best of all they exist, with their own special 
harmonies, in the hearts of plain Mister and 
Missus; people who, thirty years ago, cropped 
more than 100,000 post cards through the local 
post office every summer week end. 

Nobody knows exactly when the villages of 
Manchester and Clarksville—amalgamated as 
the village of Niagara Falls in 1848 and incor- 
porated as a city in 1892—received the first 
major impetus as a play, rest, and romance fad 
for the public. 

The story goes that Jerome Bonaparte, brother 
of the stubby Corsican, married Elizabeth Pat- 
terson of Baltimore against the wishes of his 
powerful kinsman. 

Jerome;=taking a broad-hint to stay out of 
Europe, chose the site of the tumbling torrent 
for their honeymoon. The attendant publicity 
did the rest for Niagara. 

All through the middle and late nineteenth 
century the charm of the Niagara Peninsula 
made pleasant news in many places. Westerners, 
and Chicago was “West” then, came by the 
thousands to pause a bit in their empire building. 

People jammed trains from New York. They 
came from Philadelphia by sleeper. In 1941 the 
town conducted a search for the oldest honey- 
mooners, as part of a promotion to dedicate the 
new Rainbow (Honeymoon) Bridge which re- 
placed the old structure destroyed by ice in 1938. 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Praul of Philadelphia, then 
eighty-nine andeighty-six respectively, won hands 
down. They’d been new- 
lyweds in 1876. 

Through the graceful 
years preceding the gaso- 
line age the registers of 
the old Cataract House, 
established in 1825, held 
the names of presidents, 
princes and potentates. 

“A. Lincoln and family” registered in 1853, 
an unworried, unpresidential “A. Lincoln” who 
wandered the shady walks of Goat Island and 
took a surrey ride up to one of the oldest Indian 
reservations in the nation to watch the Tus 
caroras fashioning leather wear. A wandering 
Chinaman named Li Hung-chang stopped by, 
with sedan chair, retinue and trappings. He 
occupied the bridal suite alone and further 
puzzled the local citizens with astute questions 
about American wages. 

Bobbie Burns, Scottish poet and genius, 
depressed by the sight of so much tipple 
and all water, allegedly scrawled his name on 
the Cataract register. So did Millard Fill- 
more, Grover Cleveland, and in more recent 
years a New York governor named Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. When fire gutted the white, 
chimney-studded Cataract House in 1945, 
seventy-seven old registers, some of which date 
back to 1840, were salvaged from the flames. 
They are in the hands of the historical society: 

While Cupid acted as the city’s best pres 
agent, Niagara Falls grew famous on nother 
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n weakness—the morbid fascination for 

r. There is something about the grim old 

Yierer which brings out a compelling de- 
gre to joust with death. 

Probably the most notably insatiate Niagara 
daredevil was a French tightrope walker named 
Blondin. 

He strung a rope about 1200 feet from the 
Canadian to the American falls, and walked 
over the torrent. On the return trip he carried 
a forty-pound iron ball. 
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The “Spanish Aero Ride” crosses the gorge 


Still not satisfied, he crossed with feet and 
hands loosely chained. Next he took a cook- 
stove out on the rope and made an omelet 
which he lowered to miracle-struck passengers 
aboard the Maid of the Mist, which bobbed 
below. He even walked the rope on stilts. 

Many an early chastened bride came home 
from her honeymoon in 1859 with a husband 
who apparently remembered nothing about the 
stay except Blondin. 

Luck held for tightrope walkers at Niagara. 
The records show that Signor Ballini, Maria 
Spelterman, Harry Leslie and a man named 
Calverly gave exhibitions without casualties. 
Steve Brodie gave up his Brooklyn Bridge hop- 
ping to jump into the cataract in a special metal- 
tubber rig, successfully. Still others dared and 
got away with it. Many were not so fortunate. 

Oddly enough, the first person to go over The 
Falls in a barrel was a woman. She was also a 
schoolteacher. In 1901 Mrs. Annie Edson Taylor 

herself into a specially designed barrel 

ing through the Upper Rapids and 
alls. 

nnie was bunged in for her 

ul one at Niagara. Many 
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point to it as the year that marked 

the start of the resort’s big fame. 

Visitors came in mounting num- 

bers. The PanAmerican Exposition 

in Buffalo had opened in May to 
“demonstrate progress on both continents.” It 
wasn’t any trouble for folks to pack a lunch and 
ride the train up to Niagara Falls. 

Capt. John Brinker’s world-famous Great 
Gorge Route, an engineering marvel of railroad 
genius, was rolling some thirty-two miles along 
both sides of the foaming river, offering one of 
the globe’s greatest scenic rides. It’s gone today, 
vanished in a rock fali that planted some five 
thousand tons of cliffside on the railbed. But it 
was comparatively new then. President Mc- 
Kinley rode the Corge Route in a special car the 


morning-Oof the same day he was shot by an an-, 


archist in Buffalo. 
The Shredded Wheat plant had been finished. 
rand new, it-was “‘a model factory with thirty 
lhousand lights of glass to admit the golden sun.” 
ourists poured through it. By 1925 they were 
visiting at the rate of 110,000 annually. World 
War II closed it, but it may open again someday. 
The year 1901 marked the dawn of a new cen- 
tury. The air was as full of promise as dawn seen 


through the cataract spray. At the lower end of 


Falls Street, where approximately 175 souvenir 
shops still operate in the summer, all the world’s 
Aunt Minnies bought spar jewelry tosend 
home. All the world’s Uncle Georges 
spent the morning bouncing 
around the basin at the foot of 23% 
The Falls in the Maid of the Mist, ; 
a daring little craft which 
carried thrill seekers right up to 
the base of the torrent. Uncles’ 
afternoons were divided be- 
tween adventures in the Cave 7 
of the Winds—the narrow rock —~= 
paths which lead beneath the ~ 
Bridal Veil portion of the American 
Falls—and adventures with Canadian — 
ale in the cool and restful hotel bars and taverns. 
There was conversation about the dangers of 
big business destroying the Niagara spectacle, 
and in 1910 the United States and Canada made 
a treaty limiting the amount of water diversion. 
Through the early years of the century people 
came from Australia, India, South America, 
Europe and the corners of the United States to 
enjoy the wonders of The Falls. They still do. 
The Niagara they see isn’t the town that dad 
and granddad saw. Big industry lines the river 
banks now, war-swollen factories which em- 
ployed some 36,000 people last year; firms that 
created more than $200,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured products. The city’s back areas are 
shabby, work-grimed. But while industry has 
altered, it has not appreciably changed the en- 
during charm. State commissions and civic as- 
sociations have seen to that. Tourists still come 
first. Practically every street holds its surprising 
quota of tourist homes where very little money 
buys lodging. The eleven hotels, eight in Niagara 
Falls, New York, and three in Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, stay full most of the year round. 
Almost as many people visit the ice-locked 
beauty of The Falls in winter as come during 
the summer months. For only when the great 
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white cold stalks from the Arctic 

is the thunder ofthe torrentmuted 

into an eerie hush; only then do 

the fallen rocks hump themselves 

into grotesque figures and shining 
white mountains; only then do The Falls on both 
sides of the international line blaze in the sun like 
monstrous, magic portals to some ice king’s 
palace. And, at night, when twenty-four search- 
lights mounted on the Canadian shore beam 
their 1,440,000,000 candlepower of colored light 
on this frozen grandeur, the aurora borealis 
blushes for shame. 

The things that visitors do at Niagara are es- 
sentially the same as they always did. Generally 
speaking, the first day is spent meandering 
around the ten acres of Prospect Park, looking 
at the view from Prospect Point or from Henne- 
pin View where the good priest first observed the 
falling river. Perhaps a boat ride on the historic 
Maid of the Mist craft seems in order. A simple 
elevator descent, a dollar for a ticket, and the 
cruise is under way. Maid of the Mist boats 
have been bobbing around The Falls since 1846. 

First-day visitors also walk the shaded lanes of 
Goat Island, so named because the sole survivor 
of a pre-Revolutionary winter was a bearded old 
billy. They will cross little foot bridges to Luna 
Island to get a better look at Bridal Veil Falls, a 
part.of the American spectacle. Certainly they 

will visit the famous Cave of the Winds, a 
concession of the Wright family for 
four generations. 

This scenic adventure has been a 
conversation piece in millions of 
homes. It begins by donning 
special waterproofed clothing 
in a special dressing room. 
Then an elevator descent is 
=== made to a footpath which runs 
———— along the rocks at the base of 
Bridal Veil. The wooden path leads 
into a shallow cavern literally behind 
the curtain of falling water. Here, as the 
grinding voice of the cataract blasts your ears, 
and the whistling, spray-laden winds spurt from 
the boiling eddies and fuming rocks, is all the 
mighty impact of Niagara. Shouts are meaning- 

less and irrevocable hazard is inches away. 

Ordinarily, visitors reserve their second day 
for their Canadian trip. If they only want to see 
the magnificent floral gardens that the late 
Nassau-murdered Harry Oakes spent a million 
dollars to create, or the tunnel that runs from the 
Table Rock House underneath the Horseshoe 
Falls, they can walk across the Rainbow Bridge. 

‘All that sister Canada asks before your entry is 
proof that you are a U.S. citizen or possess proper 
credentials. ‘“‘Where do you live? Where 
are you going? How long do you plan to stay? 
Got a driver’s license? Any identification? Tak- 
ing anything in besides stuff for personal use?’’ 

You'll get more questions if you drive across, 
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and not because the toll is a quarter instead ofa. 
dime. “What’s in the trunk? . . . Anything to de- 
clare? How long are you going to be? . . 27°" 
Okay. Leave your registration card. Pick it up 
on the way back.” To return to the U. S., you 
must have some proof of citizenship. 

By and large, customs rules and immigration». 
practices between the two nations are simple. “If 
you stay forty-eight hours or more: you are al- 
lowed to bring back duty-free goods valued up to 
a hundred dollars. If you visit less than that 
time, then almost anything you buy is dutiable. 
By the third day of a Niagara stay, thost people 


are ready to go shopping, holding the 2 

for a bus or car ride to Old Fort Mee at oe mbes 
tip of Lake Ontario. It is a gemlikewestoration + 
of the fortress once held’ by the French and 
British, during their wars for the New World. 

Ten out of ten of the souvenir shoppers will 
buy Niagara spar jewelry. “They always have 
and they always will,” explained Frank E. 
Janiak, a curio dealer since 1927, whose father- 
in-law before him carried on the same business 
for a half century. “They come into my shop 
with the bliss still shining. He wants something 
nice for his mother. She wants something nice 
for her mother. That’s fine. The only thing is, 
he’s got teri dollars to spend and they also want 
something for about twenty other people. They 
fight, easy and bashful at first, then good. That 
first fight. It’s wonderful. I straighten everything 
out. I tell him spar jewelry for your mother oy x a eS A a RD 
and the lady’s mother—the rest get post cards.” ae, | « ¢ ie: LUI ae ae 

Niagara “spray” or spar goes back some three ig tae” , Gr et ae 
hundred years. Once known as “Erie stone” and B.S ks 
reputed to have curative powers, this white, 
crystalline, quartzite substance, with a curious . 
trick of holding light, is taken from the rock 
strata in the Gorge. After heat. and patient craft 
in the hands of an expert like James Potter, who 
has been making it locally for more than thirty 
years, it shapes into magical little trinkets. 

Second-ranking favorite among souvenirs is 
the Tuscarora Indian leather work. ““The Indians 
still make it up at the reservation,” explained Jan- 
iak, “but sometimes I think the tribe has spread. 
Today I get a lot of it from Manhattan.” 

And perennial of all perennials, the Niagara 
Falls post card will be going through the, niaiils 
as long as the water goes over The Falls. a 

“IT don’t know how many cards go pues th 
place,” pondered,Janiak. ae haa 
glancing at them and we 
here,’ they Write: fiFs MM 
often?” Baty, af am ssprapt. 
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Look again 


A famous observer shows how 


a traveler’s vision is sharpened even by inconveniences 


BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


RECREATION Ought to mean exactly what it 
says—re-creation. It should not mean idle 
amusement for its own sake, but the renewal of 
the body, or the stimulation of the mind—the 
acquisition of new experience and the enrichment 
of memory. Most of us in this high-pitched, 
intense world take holidays for rest, but true 
rest is found in change. One rests the body by 
stimulating the mind, or rests the mind by di- 
verting it from the problems that usually absorb 
it, or by exercising the body. 

If one is as absorbed in one’s work as I usually 
am, little recreation is to be found in holidays 
of pleasant idleness. Habitual concern with the 
affairs of this world is not easily cast off. Loafing 
in a deck chair on a shady lawn or sunny beach 
is not my way to turn off the little wheels that go 
round and round until—a sure sign that I need 
a holiday—I begin thinking in circles. If a holi- 
day does not divert my mind, and engage it, I 
go on thinking in circles until I grab a type- 
writer to try to “put things down in a clear way.” 
Then the holiday is over. 

The young have no such problems. It is a 
fare and not quite normal boy who carries his 
schoolbooks to the beach or trail. For the 
young, the vacation is the “real”? spontaneous 
life; the school, the imposed and artificial. The 
young are unburdened by responsibility, that 
slavedriver which nags adults with anxieties 
abou: the office or the factory, and interrupts the 
holiday of the mind. It is with the recreation of 
the middle-aged that I am concerned. 

Perhaps because I was brought up in the 
tradition that sport was all but compulsory for a 
“wholesome, well-rounded personality,” I have 
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never found any recreation in it at all. In school 
one had to go in for sports to avoid the hateful 
charge of being a grind. But since graduation 
and emancipation from those rituals and mores, 
I have never willingly batted a ball over a net, 
around a course, into a basket, or even through 
a wicket. Skating was always painful for my 
weak ankles; skiing I began too late. Even the 
spectacle of sports bores me excruciatingly. 


Fun at Your Front Door 


Sport and exercise are different things. There 
is a form of bodily exertion that is timidly com- 
ing back into vogue and which combines two 
forms of recreation—exercise and travel. That 
is walking. 

All travel, to be enjoyable and diverting, is a 
form of exploration. The only reason for it is to 
find something better, or new, or both. People 
cross oceans to see cathedrals, or to sit in cafés 
drinking apéritifs, or take photographs of the Taj 
Mahal, or dine with their fingers off fat mutton 
and rice in a Bedouin tent, or ride on camels and 
in gondolas, for the pleasure of a new experience, 
a discovery. The fact that millions of people have 
made the discovery before does not matter, for 
all experience is personal. 

The trained and observant walker can find 
new and magical experiences within a few min- 
utes of his own doorstep, provided his doorstep 
is in the country and he loves country things. 

The pursuit of birds with a book and a camera 
is, to me, far more fascinating than their pursuit 
with a gun, and can involve as much exercise. 


DRAWINGS BY LUCILLE CORCOS 


The quest and collection of wild flowers—espe- 
cially if one has a carefully catalogued wild- 
flower garden—can become a passion leading 
over hill and dale, through woods and swamps. 
For sixteen years I have spent part of every sum- 
mer on a Vermont farm, and its excitements 
have not yet become exhausted. 

One may embower a cottage in spirea, tall 
cranberry, ubiquitous sumac, and wild honey- 
suckle. One may half bury a shadowy walk in 
star-flowered mosses and ground pine; or plan a 
grove of silvery birch behind a low walk and fill a 
rock garden around an abandoned well with tril- 
lium and iris, marsh marigold and anemone, day 
lilies and astilbe, lupine, and perhaps the loveliest 
flower that grows, the showy lady’s-slipper—all 
without one bill from the nurseryman—if one 
but explores their flaunts and haunts. 

I have a ferny bower where grow evergreen 
fern, maidenhair, and a dozen parti-fronged 
bracken, and the casual caller exclaims, ‘‘How 
wonderful that all that fern grows just there.” 
It didn’t. I traveled far afoot to get it, startled 
with delight to find a new variety in a crevice 
of some abandoned wall. Nor will I forget the 
moment when, penetrating a patch of soggy 
woods, I came upon a carpet of wild orchids, 
the showy lady’s-slipper, on my own farm after 
fourteen years of believing the last in our neigh- 
borhood were up on the Wheelers’ place. 


Adventures Afoot 


The delight in walking is the delight in ob- 
serving the minute—the small. The airplane gets 
you places, over colored maps of landscape, but 
no one in a plane ever heeded a gnarled, aban- 
doned pear tree in bloom, or came across a bank 
of crimson trillium in the late April snow, or 
found a nest of quail in the mowing or a bush of 
moss roses by an old cellar hole. 

A friend—an Austrian—chose to live out his 
exile as a writer, not in Hollywood but in an 
ancient farmhouse in a township of one hundred 
and twenty families. An inveterate walker, 
climber and observer, his life for five years has 
been a continual adventure... He knows a fan- 
tastic hermit who comes to the village general 
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store once in two years. He has a menagerie of 
strange animals that started with a lamed doe, 
beset by dogs and hanging in barbed wire; he 
can sing ballads unknown to radio singers and 
dating from Elizabeth’s day; he can tell tales of 
local courtroom trials as lurid as mystery stories; 
and his beaming curiosity has initiated him into 
unpublicized superstitions as remarkable as 
those among the Melanesians. All within ten 
miles of a place which causes his friends to say, 
“Don’t you die of boredom?” 

Not range but intensity of curiosity and ob- 
servation are the gifts of the true traveler, and 
the knowledge that one can go a long way on 
one’s own legs. 

This is not to depreciate the joys of travel in 
strange lands, or in strange parts of one’s own. 
My point is that you must be in an exploratory 
frame of mind. Given that frame of mind, travel 
is cheap—whether in neighboring woods or to 
the ends of the earth. 


The Fascinating Freighters 


Before the war you could go around the world 
for less than it cost to stay at home, if you had no 
particular yen for Queen Mary ships and Ritz 
hotels. All Ritz hotels are the same, and the great 
liners are Ritzes under steam. Third-class ac- 
commodations are less comfortable but more in- 
teresting; freighters that carry only a few passen- 
gers are most fascinating of all. A few years ago 
my husband sailed aboard a French packet from 
Marseille to Marseille via Alger (Algiers), Port 
Said, Ceylon, Australia, New Caledonia, Tahiti 
and Madeira for 12,000 francs (at that time 
$400). That modest sum took him around the 
world and supported him for three months. 
Furthermore, he could interrupt the journey at 
will, stay over where he liked, and catch another 
boat of the same line on the same ticket. 

I walked once, when I was younger and spryer, 
in a company of three from Innsbruck to 
Venezia (Venice). It took a month, and some- 
times we hitch-hiked. Although I have traveled 
widely in Europe, I know no part of it as I know 
the villages, towns and cities along that route 
(or from Land’s End to Tintagel in Cornwall, or 
Blois to Tours in France), simply because I took 
the slowest form of locomotion—the feet. 

Who knows the bliss of a good inn who has not 
staggered into it weary and footsore? Near 
Verona on a country road was a hostelry which 
any motorist would pass, unseeing. It had an arch 
over a cobbled courtyard, a shabby fagade. But 
if darkness is falling, and you have walked 
twenty miles, you are not choosy. Imagine then 
the welcome of a huge room, stone-flagged, lamp- 
lighted, the walls gleaming with copper, the 
ancient oaken tables burnished like dark pools; 
Italian bread, cheese, spaghetti, oranges, wine; 
a washbowl and a great jug of hot water for the 
sponge bath from head to foot; slippers out of 
the haversack replacing stout shoes; the smell of 
horses from the courtyard; and deep, deep sleep. 





All inns, if they be clean (or even pretty clean) 
and have food (just bread and eggs and cheese), 
are good if you need their shelter badly enough. 
You move in a constant glow of wonder and 
gratitude that all over this world are strangers 
who will take you in. 

After days or weeks of walking—through the 
mountains or across the plains, breathing deeply, 
swinging along rhythmically, sniffing the scents 
(and smells), widening the eyes, stretching out 
under a tree, swimming in a hidden stream . . , 
with no change of clothes but the garments 
washed out the night before—then what a joy it 
is to arrive in the great town. At last in Venezia 
is the suite at the Royal Danieli, the waiting 
trunks of clothing, the beauty parlor, the sham- 
poo, the manicure, the bright slippers, the long 
evening dress, the fur wrap, the cocktails, the 
five-course dinner, the vintage wine. Luxury is 
truly luxurious only when it is novel, since all 
excitement is change, and variety is the spice of 
life. 

In fact, travel devoid of discomfort is devoid 
of incident, and banal. I have to thank a most 
uncomfortable experience for making the ac- 
quaintance of an unforgettable character. I was 
traveling with my secretary in Europe, in 1940, 
for business, not pleasure. In going from Italy to 
Turkey we had procured a Bulgarian transit 
visa, asking for “tour et retour’? —in-and-out pas- 
sage. The Simplon express, returning from Is- 
tanbul, stopped at the Bulgarian customs fron- 
tier of Svilengrad at seven a.m. There we were 
ordered, with a look that plainly discerned crim- 
inal intent under our tweeds, to get off the train. 
We had no visa to return through Bulgaria. 

It was wartime and who knew—maybe we 
were international spies! The Bulgarian cus- 
toms official was, I am convinced, a blood rela- 
tion of Himmler, though he purported to speak 
only Bulgarian. At any rate, we were stranded 
until the next train in a place that God, if He 
ever created it, had certainly forgot. 


Adventure in Svilengrad 


Svilengrad is not embedded in the famous 
Bulgarian roses. It consists of a railroad station 
and a flyspecked railroad restaurant where at 
that time a radio was blaring German propa- 
ganda. Behind it was a large square, a lake of 
oozy mud (it was early April and drizzling) 
across which dirty geese were waddling. There 
were a few wretched small houses, a shanty one- 
room tavern, in which wine was being served 
in glasses I would not have touched without 
penicillin on hand, and a greenish three-story 
structure whose sign indicated a hotel. We 
looked around dolorously from the customs office, 
when an angel appeared. He wore a greasy 
cap, across the visor of which was the legend 
DoLMETSCHER (interpreter), and a long, flap 
ping, grease-stained, dark-blue overcoat with 
brass buttons. And he said firmly and proudly, 
“T spik langwitches. What trouble?” 
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We explained our trouble, our source of origin, 
our business, our destination, immediate and 
eventual, and our lack of knowledge regarding 
what the Bulgarian consul in Trieste had stamped 
into our passports. He conveyed this information 
and received from Himmler II the barked order 
that we should return to Istanbul, see the Bul- 
garian consul, and start over. With that we were 
dismissed. 

But the angel—one of the almost extinct 
apostles of human freedom—said, “I spik lang- 
witches. It is crazy insane you go way back 
start over, when you but go from one place to an- 
other, with no desire of yours to stop in between. 
You havea friend in Sofiya? You know American 
ambassador? You phone, and raise hell.” 

We did so, after the angel had made a connec- 
tion that took over an hour on the only visible 
Svilengrad telephone. We were assured in a con- 
fident American voice that sufficient hell would 
be raised to get us out on the five P.M. train. 

The angel then inquired, “Now what do 
ladies want?”’ He looked about Svilengrad with a 
sigh and said, “You not care for Svilengrad. 
Not your style. I know—I spik langwitches. 
World is not like Svilengrad.” 

We were horribly tired from having been 
awakened every half hour—or so it seemed—in 
the course of the night, and all but pulled out of 
our berths to dress unwashed and uncombed. 
We said we would like to eat, bathe and sleep. 

The angel said, “First you eat. Oranges, 
coffee, bread. I will order in the restaurant.” He 
preceded us into the room, took from his pocket 
a fairly clean handkerchief, and polished one of 
the stone-topped little tables. He gave orders in 
avoice that sent an apathetic girl flying into the 
kitchen to return with cups and spoons, which he 
promptly sent back to be rewashed. He waited 
until the coffee came, and poured a bit to taste. 
He investigated whether the butter was rancid 
{it was good) and ordered plum jam. Then he 
bade us await his return. He was gone an hour. 

The blessed angel—of the order of St. Christo- 
pher—had gone to the “hotel” and ordered a 
toom scrubbed—floor, walls and all. The hotel 
having no bath, he had found a wooden wash- 
trough. In a small iron stove in the center of the 
room, a fire burned merrily. The washtrough 
stood beside it, with a kettle of boiling water, a 
pail of cold water, darned but clean towels, and a 
cake of yellow soap. The iron beds—with red, 
yellow and green landscapes painted on their 
headboards—were turned down, revealing coarse 
but spotless sheets. 


A One-Man Chamber of Commerce 


“Tt is the best could be had in Svilengrad,” he 
Said. “It is clean. | supervised all. You will give 
me now five dollars which I will change so you 
Pay room and dinner. You sleep until three. I 
then return. You eat.” 

We washed and slept, to be awakened by the 
angel’s knock. The station restaurant had mean- 
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while become relatively clean, the table abso- 
lutely so. We sat down to as good a lamb stew as 
could be cooked, bread and butter, salad, warm- 
ing red wine, and very sweet cakes and coffee. 
He told us, the tale punctuated by sighs, of how 
he had studied languages in Edirne (Adrianople) 
and had hoped to see the western world; he 
never nad—but because he spoke languages and 
met transient travelers and read books, he knew 
how it was in Roma and Paris, London and 
New York. Svilengrad was a dump—not a town 
really—just a railroad and frontier; and now he 
was old, and all his gift of tongues would carry 
him no farther. Still, he would like that two 
ladies from America should not think ill, even of 
Svilengrad. He knew what was suitable to ladies 
of the west who traveled alone and wrote books. 
Then he went off to get the telegram which the 
embassy had successfully instigated, and the 
right stamp. 


A Vacation is What You Make It 


When we tried to approach the matter of 
compensation for a day of such devoted service 
he replied with a twinkle, “I had design. My 
daughter have yesterday a little baby. She never 
have silk stockings. I think, ‘Maybe the ladies 
give my girl a present.’”’ 

His girl got stockings from us both, and my 
best nightgown too. 

He stood on the station as we boarded the 
train, and saluted as we pulled out. He was an 
outpost of civilization, a gentleman and a knight, 
truly one who spoke langwitches. I remember 
him more vividly than all the Foreign Ministers. 
And I would never have met him except through 
discomfort and annoyance. 

One travels not only in space but in time; 
through travel one can explore the present or the 
past. Our own country, despite its relatively 
short history, contains more than three hundred 
years of recorded civilization. The motorist who 
is not in a hurry can reconstruct, in journeys, the 
whole past of America. But to do it in New Eng- 
land, Virginia, Louisiana, the basin of the Ohio 
or the Missouri, the Southwest, or California, 
requires previous planning. Guide books, his- 
tory, and memoirs are indicated, besides a dis- 
position to gossip with people one meets on the 
way. If there is a college or university in the 
neighborhood, there is certain to be a professor 
whose hobby is the neighborhood history and 
lore, and real interest is always appreciated by 
hobbyists. 

To come back to my muttons: A vacation for 
those normally burdened with responsibility 
must be such as to take the mind off one’s cares, 
by putting the mind on something else alto- 
gether. 

For those who are not sportsmen, it should 
furnish some sort of mild exercise for the body. 
And it should add to one’s happy memories. 
Like everything else in this life, it is worth exactly 
what one puts into it and collects out of it. 






































































A million-dollar opera house 


BY HELEN 


WORDEN 


WHEN I STEP down Denver’s streets I feel as if a 
band were playing. The sun, which shines 304 
out of 365 days, is as bright as the twenty-four- 
carat gold on the State Capitol’s dome. To me 
Denver’s skies are bluer, her stars shinier; and her. 
history—well, I’m prejudiced. I was born there, 

Denver, the largest metropolis between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific Coast, is called 
Queen City of the Plains. But size is not the main 
source of her character. She is noted for her ro- 
mantic and boisterous history, climate and 
mountain scenery; trout fishing, golf and ski 
courses; and for the celebrities she has produced, 
Denver is as Western as a Chinook wind. 

Cowboys in ten-gallon hats and high-heeled 
boots, Indians in braids and squeaky shoes, loll in 
chili parlors along lower 18th Street. Their voices 
are slow but their eyes are quick. Silver dollars 
clink across bars. Tumbleweed and alkali dust 
blow down the best boulevards. Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, Denver is cosmopolitan. Her people think 
nothing of renting a palace in Bombay, or char- 
tering a dhow for a sail up the River Nile. Wher- 
ever they flit they capture trophies for all Denver 
to see. 

The town was enchanted when Mary Elitch- 
Long drove the length of 16th Street behind a 
pair of Australian ostriches. Harry Leonard’s 
memento of India was a maharajah’s pearl. 
Claude Boettcher brought home from China one 
of the world’s rarest crystal balls. As a sou- 
venir of Italy, Willie Cook Daniels secured archi- 
tectural plans for a copy of Venice’s Campanile. 
Stone for stone, a duplicate of the famous bell 
tower of St. Mark’s was stuck atop Daniels and 
Fisher’s dry-goods store. From it you can see 200 
miles of Colorado’s ranges. May Bonfils Berry- 
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24-carat gold adorns the Capitol 


man plunked in the midst of prairie dogs and 
cactus south of town a replica of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s Petit Trianon. I’ve sat in General Grant’s 
campaign chair on Lord Lyluph Ogilvy’s front 
porch, eaten truffles from Périgord and wiped my 
fingers on an English coronet-embroidered nap- 
kin while his lordship chatted of campaigning in 
the Boer War. 

The weather is as capricious as the people. I 
have brushed snow off the cucumbers in July and 
picked anemones in January. I’ve gone to bed as 
a blizzard from Mount Evans whitened streets 
and bent trees to the ground, and waked to 
see the sun melting the last vestige of snow on 
Cheesman Park Esplanade. The fury of the 
elements in Denver is short-lived. A wool suit, 
a light summer dress and a warmish topcoat 
will get you by. The atmosphere is so dry that 
clothes don’t muss, suitcase wrinkles shake out, 
and you rarely need an umbrella. 


Gateway to Vacations 


Denver is on the threshold of a vast vacation 
land. Rocky Mountain National Park is seventy 
miles away. Pike’s Peak, about the same distance, 
probably once again will be the scene of the dra- 
matic auto race 14,110 feet into the sky. Frontier 
Day takes place in Cheyenne, Wyoming, which, 
in a country where people think nothing of driv- 
ing 100 miles to a dance, is relatively next door. 

Being descendants of pistol-packing pioneers, 
Denver people rarely ask questions. They still 
treat travelers as guests. Chicago may regard the 
town as provincial, New Yorkers may raise eye- 
brows, but Denver doesn’t mind. It pursues its 
own happy-go-lucky, progressive way, grins at 
its growing population—250,000 to 375,000 in 
twenty-five years—and calls attention to celebri- 
ties to whom it gave a start: Paul Whiteman, 





This natural amphitheater seats 9000 


whose springboard was conducting the orchestra 
at the Brown Palace; John Murray Anderson, 
once astruggling young hoofer at the same hotel; 
Gene Fowler, Damon Runyon, George Creel (all 
Denver Post graduates) ; Lowell Thomas, William 
McLeod Raine, Ernest Truex, Antoinette Perry, 
Helen Bonfils Sommes, and Mary Chase—to 
name a few. Like Miss Perry, Mrs. Sommes has 
made a career of Broadway play producing, and 
incidentally controls The Denver Post. Miss 
Chase, who wrote Harvey, worked on its rival, 
The Rocky Mountain News. 

The thirty-two-year-old feud between the two 
newspapers reached a hysterical crescendo when 
the Post began giving away four gallons of gas- 
oline to each classified-ad customer. Its owners, 
Fred Bonfils and Harry Tammen, belonged to a 
passionately personal world of journalism. Their 
policies provoked bullets, but they both died 
natural deaths. 

Over the entrance to the Post building at 
1544 Champa Street still looms their slogan, 
“© justice, when expelled from other habita- 
tions make this thy dwelling place!” 

In Denver the majority of people own detached 
houses, dig in their gardens, raise giant flowers 
and vegetables, and have time to listen to the 
song of the meadowlark (state bird). They’re apt 
to quit work early enough for a round of golf, a 
beefsteak fry, or a few hours skiing, depending on 
the season. If it’s spring, they drive out on the 
prairies for armfuls of Colorado wild flowers: the 
blue-and-white columbine (state flower), the Mari- 
posa lily, the scarlet Indian paintbrush, the yel- 
low cactus, the coral gentian, the bluebell and 
the pungent purple sage. In summer they dance 
or swim at the city parks, fish for trout in Sloan’s 
Lake, take in the show at Elitch’s Gardens, or, if 
there is a holiday, put on old clothes, pile in the 
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Pastoral picnicking in City Park 


Buffalo roam in a realistic zo0 


4ANDSOME, that’s DENVER... 









Shangri-La, one of fairy-book homes 





a modern city alive with the spirit of the Old West 


car and head for the nearest ghost town. The 
most popular is Central City. Here, during July 
and August, the annual festival is held, with a fine 
opera company to give the old shows in the opera 
house. Central City is a museum piece, restored 
by the University of Denver, Anne Evans, and 
other civic-minded descendants of the fortune- 
seekers who settled the camp. 

Being typically Western, Denver’s people are 
soft-spoken, inclined to drawl. Many of their 
idioms trace their history. Chinook (soft wind), 
cayuse (pony), and tepary (climbing bean) are 
Indian. 

Others, like mesa (table-top hill), arroyo 
(gully), and vamoose (leave in a hurry) came 
from the Spaniards. Butte (isolated hill), cache 
(hiding place), and dos-A-dos (square-dance call 
for back-to-back), have been passed on by French 
traders. Still others, like pay streak (profitable 
ore vein), hotten (to heat), snewed (snowed), and 
spill the beans, are pure pioneer. 

Denver people spill the beans on first ac- 
quaintance. The florist at the Brown Palace will 
confess he’s staked his savings on mountain-grown 
sweet peas and orchids, hoping to cut in on East- 
‘m markets by air. Denver already ships carna- 
Hons and roses to every state in the Union. 

The old prospector on the courthouse bench 
tells his life story to all and, incidentally, tries to 
ell them a gold mine. The gambling instinct is 


still stron:. Every mine has its promoter. You’ll 
find ore samples wherever you turn—in shop 
windows. curio stores and homes. The true mine 
enthusias: has specimens lined on window shelves, 
aan Eas‘erner exhibits antique glass. The colors 
7s Pretty: tawny pitchblende, which carries 
tadium; silvery black Argentite, which assays 
almost pure silver; drab sylvanite that bubbles 
Bold wh, 


plunged into the fire; and, most beau- 
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tiful and least valuable, the copper specimens of 
peacock blue, russet, and green. 

The guide at the Windsor, Denver’s oldest ho- 
tel, will spin you yarns of bonanza days. My fa- 
vorite is his explanation of the bullet holes in the 
barroom ceiling (a Denver bar isn’t complete 
without a bullet hole). According to the guide, 
Calamity Jane strode in one night and ordered 
whisky-and-soda. The barkeep, Harry Tammen, 
refused her because she was a lady. Calamity 
fired two shots at the ceiling, changed her status 
and got her drink. 

Like every frontier town, Denver used to have 
what my grandmother termed “‘demimondes.” 
They paraded Market Street at certain hours and 
cavorted in satins at the Overland Park race 
track, now a municipal golf links. One of them is 
buried in Fairmount Cemetery. Her tombstone 
was paid for by a poker-party kitty. The epitaph: 
Here Lies Queenie, A Lady. 


When the Town Was Young 


Many a sinister secret is locked in Denver’s 
early burying grounds. Binnings, a gardener we 
shared with our neighbors, once helped remove 
the bodies from Denver’s first cemetery, at the 
end of our block on Franklin Street. As Binnings 
pruned our roses he would pass on ghoulish in- 
formation to whomever was handy. One of his 
statements still sticks in my mind: “Of the twenty 
bodies I dug up, ten had ropes around their 
necks!” 

That cemetery is now Cheesman Park. From 
its esplanade is another fine view of the moun- 
tains. Many of Denver’s handsome old homes 
rim it. But the best of the old ones still line Sher- 
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man Street, the fashionable address of the 90’s. 
My choice is No. 900, colonial-pillared palace of 
Mrs. Crawford Hill, queen of what Denver called 
“The Sacred Thirty-six,” or inner circle of 
society. Denver took its society seriously, if no 
one else did. 

Colorado’s women were the kind who led pa- 
rades astride white horses. Remember they were 
the first to get the vote. Most of them kept their 
senses, but a few made Sunday-feature copy. 
Some blamed the altitude. Denver is 5280 feet 
above sea level, and it was said that women and 
cats couldn’t take it. But this argument didn’t 
hold in the Tony Von Phul—Harold Henwood 
shooting. The principals were men—admirers of 
the beautiful Mrs. John Springer, wife of a 
wealthy Denver banker. The tragedy, Den- 
ver’s most sensational, took place in the Brown 
Palace bar. Von Phul and a stranger, who hap- 
pened to be drinking near him, were killed. When 
Henwood was sentenced to life in the peniten- 
tiary, the governor was besieged by letters from 
Denver churchwomen. 

Denver has quieted down as far as shooting 
goes. Iowa blood has introduced the placid char- 
acteristics of a farm community, and today, agri- 
culture has surpassed in revenue mining and 
health. Mining is still important, as clouds of 
smoke from the Globeville smelter testify; and be- 
cause of the dry air there are many sanitariumsin 
and around the city, but Denver’s greatest wealth 
comes from sugar beets, hay, grain and livestock. 

If you travel by train to Denver, watch for the 
stockyards at the city limits. That big building is 
the stadium, scene each January of the greatest 
livestock shows in the United States. Breeders 
from the entire country exhibit prize cattle, sheep 
and hogs. At the 1945 show a Hereford bull pro- 
voked a bid of $100,000. Its owner, Bob Lazear, 
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Housebuilders vie for startling effects 


refused the offer, said he couldn’t find another 
Helsman. The whole town turns out for the shows, 
cattlemen in big, peak-crowned white felt hats, 
with exhibitors’ numbers on their backs; farmers 
and their families packed in jalopies; dude-ranch 
owners sporting shirts too loud and boots too 
shiny; old-timers in coats of buffalo or mountain 
lion crowd the streets. Hotel lobbies buzz with 
ranch talk, It’s reunion in the West. 

Our family fortunes were bound up with the 
mines. My grandfather, Col. Wilbert Barton 
Teters, discovered, worked, bought and sold Col- 
orado mines, For each he wrote a report and 
drew a map. Prospectors trooped in and out of 
our home, the library of which was his office. 
They talked of gold strikes, Indian raids, frontier 
scouts and romantic gamblers. Through them 
Denver’s past lived for me. I never saw an Indian 
raid, but I heard, with fascinated horror, the 
story of the Meeker massacre. I bawled at sight 
of my first Indian in City Park. Realizing my 
terror, my grandfather asked the Indian, a mild- 
mannered Arapahoe chief, to show me the beaded 
antelopes on his white doeskin jacket. I forgot to 
be afraid. You'll see many Indians at local cele- 
brations in Denver today. They don feathers and 
war paint to do their native dances in City Park. 


Good Scouts—and Bad 


All of Colorado’s noted frontier scouts, Lan- 
caster B. Lipton, Jim Baker, William Bent and 
Big Phil, the cannibal, are dead. But there are 
intriguing records of mountain men like these in 
the Colorado State Historical Society Museum, 
opposite the State Capitol. 

The police department has records, too, of 
vivid but less savory characters such as Soapy 
Smith. Soapy devised many techniques for sep- 
arating unwary customers from their gold, earn- 
ing his name selling soap alleged to be wrapped 
in five-dollar bills. He was ultimately rounded 
up with the other bunko boys whose plan was 
to make you rich for free. 

However, there is an institution in Denver 
which has something worthwhile to offer—free. At 
13th and Welton Streets stands the Emily Grif- 
fith Opportunity School, where one may obtain 
training in almost any subject without cost. 


Emily Griffith, formerly a public-school teacher, 
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No more six-gun law at the Brown Palace 


started it thirty years ago as part of the education 
system, with 200 students. Today there are 15,000. 

There are other things unique about Denver. 
One is the development of ski runs, for which 
Park Commissioner George Cranmer is largely 
responsible. He has made skiing the town’s lead- 
ing sport. Not only an exuberant skier, he is also 
a nimble dancer. 
That’s why old-time 
square dances are 
staged every week 
at city parks all 
summer. His biggest 
achievement as park 
commissioner is Red 
Rocks Park with its 
million-dollar open- 
air theater. To test the 
acoustics, he asked 
Mary Garden to yoo- 
hoo from the stage 
while he stood on the 
topmost row. He 
heard her. 

Denver has always 
been a tourist town. 
Sight-seeing cars used 
to whizz through the 
city, past the stock- 
yards, Elitch’s Gar- 
dens, the parks, Lake- 
side, and the Mining 
Exchange; Sloan’s 
Lake, the Globeville Smelters, Golden and the 
porcelain kilns, South Denver and Montclair. In 
South Denver, sight-seers paused long enough 
to ride the Cherrelyn horsecar up a hill, waited 
while the horse was unhitched, loaded on the 
back platform and given a free ride down. 
Montclair, a conglomeration of the new and 
old, is still dominated architecturally by the Von 
Richtofen Castle. 

For many years Montclair and Baron von 
Richtofen were synonymous. The baron, a tall, 
flaxen-haired man with ruddy face and golden 
mustache, came to Denver in the 80’s with his 
baroness. Enchanted by the climate, they built 
the many-turreted castle in what was then open 
prairie. Every week they drove to Denver in a 






































Timber line—back yard to Denverites 


















high tandem drawn 
by a pair of prancing 
bays. Loping after 
them over sagebrush 
and cactus were two 
white Russian wolf- 
hounds. The baron 
dreamed of convert- 
ing Montclair into a 
Colorado Monte 
Carlo. His dreams re- 
mained just dreams. 

A few blocks to the 
south of the castle is 
the Air Corps’ Lowry 
Field, site of the once 
famous Phipps sani- 
tarium. To the north- 
east is Stapleton Field, 
terminal for the four air lines that tap Denver, 
and beyond, Buckley Field, another aviation 
center. In this same vicinity are the Colorado 
Women’s College and huge Fitzsimons General 
Hospital. Vast as the big hospital is, the endless 
stretch of plain around it dwarfs its size. Here, 
perhaps more than in any other section of Denver, 
one gets the feeling of the vastness of the West. 

Sight-seeing automobiles (you'll find their 
signs up and down 16th Street) take tourists 
around the town today. Once you have your 
bearings I think that it’s more fun to go your 
own sweet way. 

Denver owes its existence to a Georgia pros 
pector, William Green Russell, who camped in 
July, 1858, with a group of gold-seekers, on the 
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‘of what is now “downtown.” They un- 
wered a streak of gold-bearing sand and gravel 
isht miles above the mouth of Cherry Creek. 
hard work they averaged ten dollars apiece 
om the creek bed. Others joined them. Soon 
he gold rush was on! The site was named after 
mn, James W. Denver, governor of the Kansas 
erritory. 

You can still pan gold on the South Platte 
River and Cherry Creek. During the depression 
theunemployed made four and five dollars a day 
out of it. The mining supply stores carry the 
equipment. The pans sell for a couple of dollars 






































In the 1860’s, when Denver was just getting 
sarted, its residential and business heart was 
Blake, Holladay (now Market) and Larimer 
Sweets. They were crowded with freight wagons 
and ox teams busy hauling gold-seekers, land 
sitlers and their belongings West. They all con- 
verged at the Elephant Corral, on Blake Street. 
After tying up their animals the men swarmed 
into the near-by gambling houses. Holladay was 
the red-light district. Tough characters strayed 
from it into Larimer. That street had its first 
murder of note in 1872—the Hayman-Hughes 
homicide, involving a dance-hall blonde. For a 
tite, the building of the Windsor Hotel gave 
Lafmer a lift. But, by 1900, it subsided into 
thé Tenderloin, making common cause with 
Blake and Market. Today, these three comprise 
Denver’s Bowery. 










































































» Ghosts From the Past 
Typical of the more opulent mining era, the 
Windsor Hotel still stands at 18th and Lari- 


mer Streets, looking like some aged panhandler. 





drawn Opened in 1880 with a grand ball, it held court 
ancIng Bio the great for more than twenty years. Two 
after United States Presidents, Benjamin Harrison and 
ebrush Teddy Roosevelt, harangued from its balconies. 
re two HAW. Tabor, the miner who became million- 
= aire, honeymooned with his second wife, Baby 
Doe, the Leadville dance-hall girl, in what is now 
vasa known as the Tabor bridal suite. Those were the 
Into 2 Bi ditter days. By the 20’s the Windsor had sunk to 
Aonte aflop-house clientele. Men slept for ten cents a 
a tight on its straw-strewn basement floor. Slowly, 
reams. Bits star has been rising again. A new owner spent 
to the His. 000 refurnishing its rooms in 1937, a second 
astle 8 Binvested $50,000, and now a third, Mrs. Fred 
Lowry i Hohnbaum, has added $75,000 in restoring it. 
aber The old hotel comes to life around 10 p.m. 
. ae Indians, cowboys, tourists and everyday Denver 
a 4 people sit in the café, sipping hard or soft drinks 
ill and watching the dancing. Occasionally, odd 
-,. [characters wander in, When the ballroom be- 
a tame a night club, an old tenant, who hadn’t 
a teen heard from in years, came to life. After a 
7enCTE  Pdoogie-woogie number he yanked his door open, 
endless Bred three shots and shouted, “Stop that racket!” 
Here, B Between dance numbers tourists are piloted 
Jenver, enor 
. West. through the hotel, and shown such sights as the 
their wuicicle Mairway close to the old gambling club, 
"ihe Victorian suite where Tabor died and the 
tours Pin alongside the bar entrance which still sports 
re your Bib. 4 . 
ancient sign, CHeck Your Picks AND 
30 Your BStovers Here, 
. Road a world of Tabor memorabilia in the 
edie La orical Society: Old Haw’s lace-ruffled 
* ped uightshirts, Baby Doe’s plumed hats, the lace 
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christening gown that was worn by their daugh- 
ter, Silver Dollar. - 

When I was in Denver plans were being made 
to tear down the famous Tabor Opera House. 
Everybody wondered what would become of the 
stage curtain, which carried a verse of Tabor’s 
choosing by Charles Kingsley: 


So fleet the works of men, back to their earth again; 
Ancient and holy things fade like a dream. 


Elitch’s Gardens are as much of an institution 
as the Tabor Opera House-All of Denver, young 
and old, goes to the opening every June. Once 
an apple orchard, it became a beautiful garden 
filled with rare flowers, under the clever owner- 
ship of John Elitch and his young wife. They in- 
stalled pavilions for dancing and soft drinks, a 
theater and a very good restaurant called the Or- 
chard Café. They erected a Ferris wheel, merry- 
go-round and scenic railway. The Elitches lived 
in the midst of this. He died, she married again 
and continued to make the Gardens her home. 
To know her was to “belong” in Denver. She is 
gone now, but her Gardens continue as she kept 
them. On June nights, in the silvery brightness 
of a Colorado moon, with the colored lights of the 
Ferris wheel twinkling through the Lombardy 
poplars, the Gardens are their loveliest. The 
tinkle of old-fashioned music, the laughter of the 
people, and the Victorian charm of the decora- 
tions are reminiscent of the little fairs of prewar 
France. 

Elitch’s is a token (three tokens for twenty-five 
cents) streetcar fare from any part of Denver. 
Admission is free for theater-ticket holders. 
Otherwise it is ten cents plus a three-cent tax. 
The theater tickets cost $1.25 each. On week- 
end nights there are big-name bands for the 
dance pavilion. 


Buffalo Bill’s Hunting Ground 


If a Coney Island midway is your mood, Lake- 
side is your choice. There is also bathing. These 
two amusement parks close after Labor Day. Not 
that it matters too much, for Denver is an all-year- 
round town. Winter and summer, the Rockies 
can be reached in thirty minutes. Grills and open 
fireplaces invite beefsteak fries, the most popular 
Colorado form of barbecue picnic. Sizzling ham- 
burgers, crisply toasted buns, the perfume of 
the pines mingled with the fragrance of freshly 
made coffee—all this plus the splendor of the 
setting sun or full moon to glorify the snow- 
capped peaks. 

Denver visitors oh and ah as they take the 
corkscrew curves of Lookout Mountain High- 
way. Lariat Trail soars 2000 feet in six miles. 
Col. William Cody (Buffalo Bill) sleeps 
in a wind-swept grave on top of Look- 
out. Below, stretching to the misty 
violet horizon line, lie the dun- 
colored plains over which he 
hunted. Follow the moun- 
tain highway a few miles 
farther and you will 
come to a breath-taking 








view of the range. In the distance rise giant 
peaks, Long’s, Arapahoe, Mt. Evans, and the 
Twin Sisters. In the foreground, grazing peace- 
fully, are herds of wild elk, deer and buffalo. 
The park is a game preserve. 

The mountain parks are a network of ski runs, 
thronged from September to June. The most con- 
gested run is Berthoud Pass, the most famous 
Winter Park. A Hans Andersen chalet cares for 
week-end guests. There are plenty of barracks for 
those who want to stay the week end at fifty cents 
a night, at the west portal of the Moffat Tunnel. 
Bring your own bedrolls. 

As for ice-skating, Evergreen Lake is one huge 
frozen mirror from November to March. A loud- 
speaker gives forth dance music, echoing back 
and forth against the mountains and, if it is Wag- 
nerian, it sounds like the hall of the Gods. 

Living, in Denver, costs just about what it does 
in any American city. Tourists can go ritzy and 
squander ten dollars to fifteen dollars a day on 
room and meals at the Brown or Cosmopolitan, 
or they can live at a motor court for two dollars a 
night. Hamburger at an 18th Street lunch counter 
is fifteen cents. Filet mignon at the Manhattan, 
on Larimer Street, is one dollar and seventy-five 
cents. For those who enjoy regional dishes, there 
is mountain trout, a Colorado specialty, at the 
Cosmopolitan; venison, in season, at the Albany. 
Summer specialties are pascal celery and Rocky 
Ford cantaloupe, the kind with pink meat. Some- 
time during your stay you will want to try the 
baked pinto beans at any chili parlor. 

The Indians in the chili parlors carry noscalp- 
ing weapons. The days are gone when Denver 
dance-hall patronswere requested to check their 
artillery at the door. No longer do thousand- 
dollar bills and solid pokes of gold dust 
change hands across brightly lighted 
tables covered with green baize. But 
not so very long ago masked bandits 
engineered one of the largest single 
holdups ever staged in the United 
States. In broad daylight they 
robbed the U. S. Mint of 
$200,000 in five-dollar bills. 
In Denver, everything 
happens in a big way. 


Vistas of 150 miles 
keep claustrophobia away 


Workshops and red Pullmans 


La Lage didn’t learn this overnight 


~ BY EWELL SALE 


’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


THE LIONS ROAR, the windjammers toot “Royal 
Decree” for clown antics and a score of elephants 
pad through a trunk-to-tail routine. Dust rises 
under the Big Top, and with a clash of cymbals, 
the opening matinee acts tick off the pace of the 
“greatest show on earth.” ; 

Pipe the calliope! Sound the drums! The 
circus has come to town again with sixty-two 
seasons on the road tucked under its canvas 
belt. In the gray dawn of morning, long before 
you’re wondering about a place to park near 
the circus lot, four silver-and-scarlet railroad 
sections will unload more than 300 performers, 
76,000 yards of fire-proofed canvas, 3700 cos- 
tumes and a city block of animal cages. By noon, 
you can see some of the workmen raking the 
tanbark rings or pegging down the last corners 
of the Big Top. And two hours later, you’re in- 
side, watching the kaleidoscope of circus color. 

You see the high acts that follow low ones and 
watch the circus spin out like a giant technicolor 
reel and wonder how all this was put together 
into the big show. If you had visited the Ring- 
ling Brothers quarters, near Sarasota, Florida, 
you would have seen five months of off-season re- 
hearsal. In cages, lions and polar bears are 
teamed in the “large-cat”’ act, slim-legged girls are 
taught tricks of mounting horses, and novices, usu- 
ally teen-age circus hands, learn trapeze turns. 

Damoo Dhotre, chief cat trainer and per- 
former, cues spotted and black leopards to the 
snap of his whip and alternately scolds, soothes 
and commands the animals in Bombay-Hindu 
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With leopards, Danidte.cgn guess wrong just once 


dialect. Because of his unusual understanding 
of cats, Damoo uses only a whip, a broom-pole 
stick and animal psychology in training. And 
though his magenta silk costume is a poor de- 
fense, he has never received a serious wound. 
A veritable extension of winter quarters is the 
Wallenda home and garden in Sarasota, where 
the high-wire-walking family work, play and 
practice. Boarding with them is veteran 
clown Lou Jacobs, who jokes with Ring- 
ling audiences behind a layer of white- 
face make-up and a bulbous red- 
rubber nose. During the cool of the 
afternoon, Frank Wallenda prac- 
tices his slap-happy sailor act, and 
other members of the family keep 
trim with bicycle balancing and 
head-stand numbers. 
In another backyard of Sarasota, 
La Lage, top-ranking aerialist, 
does half a hundred one-arm turns. 
During actual performance, she 
doubles the number and adds a 
set of splits between the rings, 
twists and hand-stands. 
At winter quarters, the visi- 
tors who pay a forty-cent admis- 
sion see a preview of the com- 
ing season’s show. Backstage 
with the Big Top, -they can 
watcheachact rehearsed, cos- 
tumed and finally hemstitched 
into the motley circus quilt. 


Lou Jacobs briefs himself on new laughs 
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It’s got to be perfect—or else 


ive months of 
ceaseless practice 
build the show you'll see 


in a couple of hours 





Luscious berries 


make mine wild! 


BY EDDY DRESSEN 


THE Woops ARE full 
of ’em. You just go 
and help yourself. 
They’re better than 
the kind that come in 
bottles, sweeter than 
those that grow in 
cultivated rows. And 


it’s fun for the whole 


family to pick ’em. 
I’m talking about 

wild berries. 
A pie made with 
blueberries you and 
the kids have plucked is the king of blueberry 
pies. It is elevated above the ordinary not only 
by its taste and freshness but because of the ad- 
venture tnat accompanies gathering of wild 
berries. Maybe Johnny sat in an ants’ nest and 
he almost spilled his pail. You consumed so many 
berries you could hardly eat the lunch Mom 
served by the bank of the tinkling brook. You’ve 
roamed the fields, the hillsides and the lowlands. 
You're beat to your soles, but you’re happy, and 


over woodlands, or pastures where berries grow. 
If you plan to make a day of it, take a couple of 
ten-quart pails for storage and as many small 
containers as there are pickers. Two-quart lard 
pails are ideal; but one-quart cardboard cartons 
are adequate. And don’t forget your lunch, if 
you plan to bring home what you pick. 

By “‘old clothes” I do not mean old halters and 
shorts, girls. Three young ladies sallied forth so 
clad for beach instead of brush. They stumbled 
into a yellowjackets’ nest and picked more 
stingers than strawberries. Denim trousers are 
ideal, especially when picking blackberries. 

Even when protected by denims, steer clear 
of gray, round, barklike nests—hornets live there. 
Watch your step in dense brush. That’s the 
best way to avoid snakes, which are a rare but 
real hazard. Blisters are a worse hazard, so make 


Things 
to Do 








you'll sleep like a babe. 

Tons of wild fruit perish on the bush every 
year because so few people realize the pleasure 
of berry picking, or know when, where and how 
to go about it. 

In broad terms, from mid-June to mid- 
September, wild berries are either ripe or ripen- 
ing in a belt across the United States approxi- 
mately the latitude of Pennsylvania. The equip- 
ment necessary consists of old clothes, a few 
pails, willing hands and carefree hearts. 

Some berries grow in wilderness that would 
challenge Daniel Boone. Yet others may be 
found in surprisingly accessible spots. One day 
I picked eighteen quarts of wild strawberries 
within walking distance of a big city. I’ve seen 
folks pay forty cents a quart for herries when 
better ones were growing wild almost on their 
doorsteps. 

In some localities, canneries have mushroomed 
beside huckleberry bogs. A few of our rural 
cousins supplement their incomes by picking 
wild berries. All creatures of the wilderness are 
sustained to some degree on this fruit. Despite 
these inroads, nearly three quarters of the esti- 
mated total crop wait in vain for cream and 
sugar, muffins, pies, shortcakes and Mason jars. 
Let’s start pickin’, 

The farther from congested areas the better 
the picking, and the more enjoyable will be your 
expedition. A car is an advantage but not essen- 
tial. A bus or a trolley, plus a short hike, will 
take you from almost any city to fields, burned- 
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are waiting to be picked in near-by fields 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LILLIAN GREEN AND RUTHERFORD PLATT 


sure your shoes are tough and comfortable for 
hiking, and that you’re protected from the sun. 

Since there are scores of wild berries in the 
United States which can cause anything from 
mild tummyache to fatal illness, don’t eat any- 
thing you’re not sure of; and if children accom- 
pany you, caution them to confine themselves to 
the old reliables: strawberries, raspberries, blue- 
berries, blackcaps. Maybe, too, you’re unfamil- 
iar with poison ivy, in which case shun all vines 
bearing shiny leaves up to four or five inches in 
length and ranging in color from light green to 
brownish red. 

Strawberries are the first of the wild berries to 
ripen, blushing bright about June tenth to June 
twenty-eighth. They grow in greatest profusion 
in pastures, deserted mowings, and fence cor- 
ners—open places or hillsides where the sun 


shines longest. Seldom wiil you find them in the 
woods, but if you do you’re lucky. Wild straw- 
berries growing in shady places are almost as big 
as the tame ones and they’re twice as tasty. The 
plant is a ground hugger, showing clusters of 
three saw-toothed leaves about an inch and a 
half long by a half inch wide. 

Berry crops vary from year to year. Once I 
found all the strawberry plants barren on the 
northern slope of a valley, probably because of a 
late frost. The southern slope was red with ber- 
ries. Don’t waste time picking in sparse areas. 
Whenever you find a few, chances are that big 
patches are near by. A good-sized patch will 
keep you busy for the day. Get on your knees 
and go to work. Presently you’ll become a two- 
handed picker. 

My system is to seize the hull, or cap, and 
squeeze the berry free. It eliminates hulling 
later. If your courage fails, bolster it by eating 
a few. Ripe wild strawberries don’t need sugar. 
When your small container is filled, pour it into 
your ten-quart pail—which ought to be kept 
from the sun or the berries will become mushy. 
Wild strawberries are small, and a good day’s 
take is five to seven quarts. 

The strawberry crop will last about three 
weeks. Then come the blackcaps and raspberries. 
Both these delicious fruits grow on briered canes 
about four feet tall, in fragrant thickets. The 
blackcaps ripen a little earlier than their cousins. 
They thrive in shady places and in open pas- 
tures, and the canes are readily recognizable by 
their color—a soft pink. I have never found 
blackcaps growing in dense patches, but one 
bush is a clue to others not too far away. A well- 
laden plant will yield half a pint or more. 

Raspberries grow in clusters, sometimes cover- 
ing up to one hundred acres. You’ll find them 
along country roads, in open places in the woods, 
and especially around abandoned farm build- 
ings. Their fruit is a rich red when ripe, and it 
isn’t difficult to pick five or six quarts in one rasp- 
berry thicket. If you can’t find big patches, you 
certainly will be able to locate many small .ones. 

Neither blackcap nor raspberry briers are 
rough on clothing. Both are easy to pick, the 
berry sliding cleanly off the hull. Then, just as 
the raspberries are gone, get ready for the two 
really big harvests of the year—blueberries and 
blackberries. 

Of all wild fruits there is none more abundant 
than huckleberries. Call ’em what you will; 
each community seems to have its own name for 
them: blueberries, bushberries, highberries, and 
others. There is a difference in outward appear- 
ance and size of plant. Some say the huckleberry 
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is larger and of darker 
hue, and in certain lo- 
calities its bush grows 
taller—up to four feet. 
Blueberry bushes only 
six inches high some- 
times yield heavily. In 
flavor, all members of 
the family vary little. 
In New Jersey they grow 
in bogs. In Pennsylvania they prefer rugged up- 
lands, where scarcely anything but dwarf pine 
and scrub oak survive. Michigan’s upper penin- 
sula and certain flat, treeless sections of Canada 
abound so copiously with huckleberries that it’s 
difficult to take a step without crushing a cupful. 
The ripening of the huckleberries is the horn 
of plenty for all fruit-fancying creatures. While 
traveling through Ontario I saw four black-bear 
skins curing outside a tepee. A thick pelt makes 
an ideal hearthrug, so I stopped to bargain with 
the owner. He maintained that bear hides 
were worth their weight in silver. Finally he said 
he wouldn’t sell one for a cent less than three 
bucks. Then he grinned. “‘What you need,” he 
said, “‘is a guardeen. What’s a sense o’ buyin’ 
one when I can show you bushes fulla bears?” 
I took him up. He led me onto a little knoll. 
We looked down. There, not a hundred yards 
below us, stuffing themselves with huckleberries, 
were five black bears. They never glanced in our 
direction—just kept busy on a hillside blue with 
berries. Back at the tepee, I bought one of his 
pelts and went my way. In the next village we 
found a lunchroom selling a full pint of blue- 
berries swimming in thick cream for ten cents. 


Huckleberry pie tonight—if those berries get home intact 











Even if you don’t find them in such staggering 
quantity, you'll never go empty-handed on a 
huckleberry expedition. Naturally, where there 
are more people and fewer bears, bushes grow- 
ing near roads are going to be stripped -before 
you get there. If you’re in flat country, leave the 
roads and go back into the bogs; if you’re in 
mountainous country, take to the hills. 

The bog berries are easier to gather, since the 
bushes grow tall and the fruit hangs high. Too, 
they are usually bigger and, as one veteran 
picker says, “It don’t take so durn many of ’em 
to make a dozen.” _I once picked five quarts 
without taking five steps. 

Huckleberries that grow on small bushes are 
just as succulent and not much harder to gather. 
The problem is to find a big enough patch of 
Most farmers will tell you where to 
look—but not always. I have known them to be 
reluctant to reveal their favorite huckleberry 
patches, sometimes to their sorrow. A grizzled 
oldster in Pennsylvania back country sent in- 
quirers three miles to a spot that hadn’t borne 


bushes. 


a berry in years. The pickers ran into the bumper 
huckleberry crop of the year. 

However, a tenderfoot usually can find huckle- 
berries by employing simple strategy. Stay out 
of deep, shaded for- 
ests and dense thick- 
ets. Best huckleberry 
picking is often just be- 
neath the mountain- 
tops, where the timber 
is sparse. If you are in 
low country, work the 
streams and the bogs. 




























High-bush huckleberries grow most lavishly jn 
wet places. As a last resort, watch for people 
carrying pails and get on their trail. This method 
seldom ends in feuds, because there really are 
more than enough berries to go around. 

By the way, when you’re huckle- or black! erry 
bent, take two ten-quart buckets. In seven-hour 
days I have picked forty quarts of huckleberries 
and sixty of blackberries. As soon as you have be. 
come acquainted with your territory you’! know 
the sort of equipment to take. 

Blackberry picking requires its own peculiar 
technique. [In the first place, it may be cruel on 
clothes, not to mention the epidermis. Man or 
woman, don’t go blackberrying without stout 
trousers and something thorn-resistant on the 
arms. If you wear a sweater you'll come home 
looking like an Angora goat. The feet should be 
stoutly clad: 

There are two principal kinds of blackberries, 
One family grows on briers about two feet tall 
and generally occupies open fields. Sometimes 
they thrive along with wild strawberries. The 
other common member of the tribe blooms on 
canes as high as nine feet or more. Tall-cane vari- 
eties are found along the banks of shaded streams, 
near lake shores, and, in certain instances, 
in filled, gravelly 
ground. Some of these 
attain a height of 
twelve feet and have 
canes thick as a man’s 
thumb. The thorns are 
stilettos. 

But do not lose 
heart. 
matter of approach. 
Step up to a bramble 
patch and pick. Pluck 
deftly—never grasp 
the bush firmly. And 
don’t 
damaging the bushes 
with the feet. A com- 
pany of Sherman 
tanks could maneuver 
through a blackberry 
patch without damage to next year’s crop. 

Wild blackberries, especially those sheltered in 


worry about 


Blackcap raspberries 


. shady glades, achieve an immense size, easily as 


large as the fanciest cultivated genus. Many 
times I have picked-almost a quart from a single 
bush. Once, while picking for the market, 
several of us averaged sixty quarts a day. In 
addition to gathering, we had to crate and 
tote them to the highway. But each day we 
finished work with ample time to go fishing 
or swimming, or just to lie on a soft carpet 
of pine needles and watch the clouds sail by 
the treetops. 

Think twice before you toss away that lard can, 
or those G.I. shoes. Consider the berry-picking 
possibilities in your county. 

Plan a trial trip—if you garner only a few 
quarts you'll still be ahead, for you'll have not 
only the berries but a day in the open air for the 
whole family. Let’s not permit those tons of 
lush fruit to perish on the bush. The wild berries 
will be waiting in the peace and tranquillity of 
glen and sunny field. Get your share of them 
and of the pleasure that goes with gathering them. 


Funes» HOL! DAY 


It’s simply a. 
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EXQUISITE NEW MODELS OF THE FAMOUS 
AMERICAN-MADE ELGIN WATCHES ARE 


PROUDLY DISPLAYED BY YOUR JEWELER. 


N° ORDINARY watches are these. They are gifts 
hoped for . . . waited for. Watches most 
Precious to give and to get. They are Elgins... 
made in America by American craftsmen! 

Elgins created in this company’s long tradition 
of fine watchmaking, but destined still to advance 
the fame of Elgin. For into these watches have 


TIMED TO THE STARS! Elgin is the only watch 
company witb its own observatory regu- 
larly observing, recording and broadcast- 
ing time from the stars . . . time correct 
to bundredths of a second. The accuracy 
of Elgin Watches is checked by star time. 
This star time, by the way, is the official 
time of United Air Lines. 





gone the science and fine skills developed in more 
than four years of making the most intricate in- 
struments for America’s victorious armed forces, 
And these months since—how patiently the Elgin 
craftsmen have worked to bring you new beauty 
in watches timed to the stars! 

With the picture of people you love clearly 
in mind, see the Elgins your dealer has. You'll be 
glad you waited, for now you can sparkle those 
eyes, gladden those hearts. Elgins are here again. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
ELGIN, ILL. ALSO LINCOLN, NEB. AND AURORA, ILL. 


ELGINS 


Wade in America by American Craftsmen 


Gladys Rockmore Davis, noted American artist, 
painted this lovely graduate for the Elgin series 





This Elgin De Luxe is a pridefully masculine timepiece 
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qHE EVERGREEN p_aygRrouUN” 


19. Channel I 
20. Chiricahu 
21. Colorado, 
22, Graters of 
23. Death Va 
24. Denil Pos 
3. Devils Te 
26, Dinosaur, 
27. El Morro 
28, Father M 


CHOOSE your own tonic in this ever-glorious playground. 
Visit Grand Coulee Dam and Spokane’s Inland Empire of 
lakes and streams. Explore vital Seattle and Tacoma 
—gateways to the Orient and Alaska . . . go ferry cruis- 

ing on island-dotted Puget Sound . . . hike over the 
glaciers and alpine meadows of Mt. Rainier and 
Mt. Baker . . . roam the forested Olympic peninsula 
rising from the Pacific . . . fish, sail, swim, dance, ski. 
They’re all there, the ingredients of a perfect 
Victory Vacation. While The Milwaukee Road 

is still engaged in the job of getting our service 


men home, it’s not too early to plan your BY ROB 


long-delayed tour via The Olympian. ‘ 
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F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 
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NATIONAL PARKS of the 29. Fort IFerson, Florida 42. Hovenweep, Utah-Colorado 55. Oregon Caves, Oregon — 68. Sunset Crater, Arizona 
and Southern 30. Fort Laramie, Wyoming 43. Jackson Hole, Wyoming 56. Organ Pipe Cactus, Arizona 69. Timpanogos Cave, Utah 
United States 31. Fort Matanzas, Florida 44. Jewel Cave, South Dakota 57. Perry’s Victory Memorial, Ohio 70. Tonto, Arizona 
Canada are illustrated inthe 32. Fort McHenry, Maryland 45. Joshua Tree, California 58. Petrified Forest, Arizona 71. Tumacacori, Arizona 
i on following pages. 33. Fort Pulaski, Georgia . 46. Lava Beds, California 59. Pinnacles, California 72. Tuzigoot, Arizona 
cartograf 34. Fossil Cycad, South Dakota 47. Lehman Caves, Nevada 60. Pipe Spring, Arizona 73. Verendrye, North Dakota 
Herewith are the locations 35. George Washington Birthplace, Va. 48. Meriwether Lewis, Tennessee 61. Pipestone, Minnesota 74. Walnut Canyon, Arizona 
4 National Monuments. 36. Gila Cliff Dwellings, N. M. 49. Montezuma Castle, Arizona 62. Rainbow Bridge, Utah 75. Wheeler, Colorado 
37. Grand Canyon, Arizona 50. Mound City Group, Ohio 63. Saguaro, Arizona 76. White Sands, New Mexico 
: ~~... 38. Gran Quivira, New Mexico 51. Muir Woods, California 64, Santa Rosa Island, Florida ~ 77. Whitman, Washington 
eae Bee” oo. Mississippi 39. Great pe Dunes, Colorado 52. Natural Bridges, Utah 65. Scotts Bluff, Nebraska 78. Wupatki, Arizona 
2 Andrew J Court mae 40. Holy Cross, Colorado 53. Navajo, Arizona 66. Shoshone Cavern, Wyoming 79. Yucca House, Colorado 
3, ae * re 41. Homestead, Nebraska 54. Ocmulgee, Georgia 67. Statue of Liberty, New York 80. Zion, Utah 
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6. Badlands, South Dakota 

1, Bandelier, New Mexico 

§. Big Hole Battlefield, Montana 

9, Black Canyon of the Gunnison, 
Colorado 

10, Cabrillo, California 

11. Canyon de Chelly, Arizona 

12 Capitol Reef, Utah 

13. Capulin Mountain, New Mexico 

14. Casa Grande, Arizona 

15. Castillo de San Marcos, Florida 

16. Castle Pinckney, South Carolina 

17. Cedar Breaks, Utah 

18. Chaco Canyon, New Mexico 

19. Channel Islands, California 

2. Chiricahua, Arizona 

21. Colorado, Colorado 

22, Graters of the Moon, Idaho 

23, Death Valley, California-Nevada 

4. Devil Postpile, California 

25. Devils Tower, Wyoming 

2%. Dinosaur, Utah-Colorado 

21. El Morro, New Mexico 

28. Father Millet Cross, New York 


BY ROBERT J. CADIGAN 





SEVERAL MEN hunched around a campfire warm- 
ing their hands and exchanging stories about the 
strange and beautiful phenomena. They had 
finished a month’s exploration of the region of the 
Yellowstone, and descriptions ranged from the 
colossal geyser that faithfully . performed on 
schedule to the thousands of bubbling hot springs 
and the canyon whose colors splashed through 
deep crimson to ivory satin. 

They talked of filing claims for this unappro- 
priated public land. But the man at the outer 
edge of the circle, Cornelius Hedges, a Montana 
lawyer, had a different idea. Why not forget 
Personal gain and set the area aside as a National 
Park for all? The idea grew. Plans were made, 
and one year later, in 1872, Congress established 
the Yellowstone National Park “as a pleasuring 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people.” 

That was the beginning, and in 1890 Cali- 

ommia’s Yosemite and Sequoia regions were 

added. Today the list includes the twenty-nine - 
National Parks (shown on next two pages), and 

tighty National Monuments (listed above), plus 

four in Alaska. 

In 1941, the last peacetime vacation year, 
‘Wenty-one million people visited our national 
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parks and monuments, the greatest number in 
any year on record. But the Department of the 
Interior expects a still higher figure this year. 
Equipped with better tires, more gasoline, and 
spare time, vacationing Americans will be boxing 
the compass as they travel to the parks, eager 
to swim and fish, explore the valleys, and watch 
rivers of water plummeting over canyon walls. 

Though hunting.is prohibited in the National 
Park areas, visitors can “shoot” ‘pictures of 
stately mother bears and frisky cubs, elk, deer, 
moose, antelope, mountain sheep, and all kinds 
of birds, from sparrows to majestic eagles nesting 
in Canyon crags. 

The lakes and streams which are sprinkled 
through the park system are an angler’s dream. 
Each year, Federal and state fish hatcheries 
plant the water with millions of eyed eggs and 
fingerlings that soon grow to be big bass and 
flashing rainbow trout. In streams near the 
highways and popular trails, the fish are canny 
and elusive, but deeper in the forest areas they 
are off guard and virtually hook-hungry. 

In many of the Western parks, hiking and pack 
trips into the back country pace the daily sched- 
ule, and for less active visitors, park guides con- 
duct lectures on the wonders and beauties of the 
area. Most parks around the country, though 
far from large cities, offer lodges or hotels, some 
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with swimming pools, tennis courts, golf courses, 
evening dancing, or motion pictures on the 
recreation list. Or for roughing it, there are al- 
ways numerous camping sites. 

Many of the National Monuments are similar 
to the National Parks in area and attractions. 
The fundamental difference between them lies 
in the reason for which they were established. 
Parks are large areas for the fun and aesthetic 
enjoyment of visitors; monuments are reserved 
primarily to perpetuate natural objects of scien- 
tific, historic, or prehistoric interest. Together, 
the parks and monuments cover more than 
twenty million acres. Add to this the Department 
of Agriculture’s empire of approximately 180,- 
000,000 acres of National Forests and you have 
a Federal campus large enough to assign a block 
of land the size of a baseball diamond to every 
American citizen. 

To the north, Canada’s Rocky and Selkirk 
Mountains provide a North American Switzer- 
land. Banff, Canada’s first National Park 
(1885), and Jasper, the largest, contain year- 
round vacation resorts and big-game refuges in 
an alpine setting. Waterton Lakes adjoins Glacier 
National Park along the U. S.-Canada bound- 
ary to form the International Peace Park, ded- 
icated in 1932 as “an appropriate symbol of 
permanent peace and friendship.” 
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. Acadia, Maine 

. Big Bend, Texas 

. Bryce Canyon, Utah 

. Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico 
. Crater Lake, Oregon 


Everglades, Florida (projected) 


Glacier, Montana 


. Grand Canyon, Arizona 
. Grand Teton, Wyoming 
. Great Smoky Mountains, North 


CarolinarTennessee 


. Hawaii, Hawaii 

. Hot Springs, Arkansas 

. Isle Royale, Michigan 

. Kings Canyon, California 

. Lassen Volcanic, California 

. Mammoth Cave, Kenuucky. 

. Mesa Verde, Colorado ~ 

. Mount McKibtiley, Alaska” 

. Mount Rainier, Washington 

. National Parks, Washington, mie 
. Olympic, Washington: ; 
. Platt, Oklahoma ee, 

. Rocky Mountaif, Colao tie: ri 

. Sequoia, California 

. Shenandoah, Virginia 

. Wind Cave, South Dakota 

. Yellowstone, W yorng- Mina as : 


28. 
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Idaho 
Yosemite, California 
Zion, Utah 


SOUTHERN CANADA 


30. 
31. 
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Banff, Alberta 
Georgian Bay Islands, Ontario: is 
Glacier, British Columbia 


33. Jasper, Alberta 


34, 
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36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
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Kootenay, British Columbts 

Mount Revelstoke, British 
Columbia 

Nemiskam, Ajberta 

Point Pelee, Ontario” 

Riding Mountain, Manitoba 

St. Lawrence Ish 
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Yn tomorrow's planes you'll enjoy safe and comfortable travel 


a 

PHE SKYFARERS who step aboard the new planes 

being put into passenger service on the air 

ines have more surprises waiting for them than 
speed of getting from here to there. 

| In addition to speed and safety, according 

ip Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, veteran pilot and 

sad of Eastern Air Lines, passengers want a 

ot of luxuries and comforts—and they are going 

fo get them in the new planes being introduced, 


Wheing built, or still on the drawing boards. 
B® Bither available or in the offing are such things 
is plane-to-ground telephone service, and later, . s 
slevision. There will be insulation from engine a k Y r i d J n g re | t mM h 
i= noise, more head and leg room. You can expect e p ¢ ® 
aikie-movies in the cabin. Individual radios. 


fozen dinners, electronically heated in two 
linutes. A blister in the bottom of the plane for 
ggage; a push button will deliver your luggage, 
minating waiting around the airport. Flights 
Will be high—between 20,000 and 25,000 feet, BY FRANK J. TAYLOR 
here the going is smooth and the storm inci- 
ace is low. Tricycle landing gear, which makes 
plane level at all times, will be universal. 
' “With these ships,”’ concluded Captain Eddie, 
Swe can loaf at three hundred miles an hour with 
iN sixty per cent of our power in reserve. It’s as if 
i your car, although capable of doing a hundred, 
vere always driven at forty. Your engine would 
; be subjected to maximum stresses.” 
What does all this super-plane building, fos- A stewardess 
itred by know-how accumulated from America’s checks you in 
/Mantastic warplane production, mean to you and 
Time, average travelers with a wanderlust likewise 
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i whipped up by the global war? What will trans- 
eentinental and transoceanic travel be like to- X 
rrow and in months to come? How long will X 


“ittake to go wherever we want to go? How soon Smoking’s O.K., but \ 
can we start, and what will we have to pay? no cocktails yet Tr 
The Lockheed Constellation, first of the super- - \ e 
airliners to be placed in scheduled service, al- j 


‘ 
od * »- y 
' f i 
r [NE ready has answered some of these questions. ) > / " 
TWA’s initial “Connie” cut the time from Los pe | 8S ow ? " 
5 “sy 


Angeles to New York to seven hours, twenty- 
seven minutes. TWA pilots in their first Constel- 
lation flight over the Washington-Paris route 
whittled the time to twelve hours, fifty-seven ? 
minutes. Pan American flew the New York- Airgoing galley 
Bermuda run in two hours, twenty-two minutes, for gourmets = 
targe"§ and from New York to Ireland in ten hours 
on th@§ and thirty-eight minutes. 
of yout These records mean that the winter vacationer 

can hop from freezing New England to balmy 
1 Xpel Palm Springs in eigh 

prings in eight to ten hours. In summer- 

n Xper time, the Canadian Rockies or Alaska are over- Fresh flowers 
rtridg@ night from anywhere in the U.S. A. Europe is for luxury dining 
llinois™ most as feasible for week-ending as Bermuda. 
15. Ine Tomorrow’s planes have not only shrunk the 
a globe to about the size of Texas, in point of time, 
= but they have outmoded the old school geog- 
"7 taphy. Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, are world 

ports, quite as much as New York, New Orleans, 

San Francisco. For flight to many cities in 

Northern Europe, for example, Chicago is the 

logical take-off port. 

Bocing’s planners have produced some reveal- 

ing figures showing how far the other place is 

from where you are via Stratocruiser. London 

s estimated at eight hours, thirty-three minutes 
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from New York; San Francisco, twenty-one 
hours from Tokyo; Buenos Aires and Philadel- 
phia, twenty-one hours apart; Sydney, Australia, 
twenty-seven hours from San Francisco. Half- 
way round the globe to Calcutta would be only 
thirty-six hours. At three hundred miles an hour 
or better, anyplace a plane can land is within 
holiday range. 

First rates announced by air lines for the new 
sky liners are high. This is partly because air- 
travel costs, including overhead, can be deter- 
mined only by experimental operation; partly 
because foreign countries, fearing U. S. competi- 
tion, have insisted on high rates for transoceanic 
flights. The British, for instance, cut Pan- 
American to two weekly flights when the com- 
pany announced a $275 New York to London 
fare. So Pan American settled on a daily flight 
at $375. Finally, there aren’t yet enough To- 
morrow’s Planes to handle the traffic, even at 
high rates. By this year’s end, Lockheed will 
have delivered 100 Constellations to air lines. 

Air-line operators believe that the big planes 
will bring travel costs down, eventually. At 
present they average four and a half cents a mile. 
C. R. Smith, Chairman of the Board of American 
Airlines, foresees the day of three-cents-a-mile 
air travel, as low as, or lower than, comparable rail 
transportation. Even at that rate, 300-miles-an- 
hour skyriding can run into money—$216 for 
every twenty-four hours aloft. 

Before they can cut rates, the air-line operators 
fear they must curtail luxuries, or make the 
passengers pay for them. Meals, for instance. 
It costs $1.07 to serve a passenger a hot box meal 
from the present compact galleys, which are de- 
signed to keep hot the food prepared in kitchens 
on the ground. Meals will be prepared aloft 
in the new kitchens of tomorrow’s planes and 
will be even more expensive. The question is, 
should the patrons pay separately for meals and 
snacks, as they do on railway diners, or pay for 
them in the ticket, as on ocean liners? 

When the new sky giants are in general service 
one uncertainty of air travel will virtually van- 
ish—weather. Use of radar and other equip- 
ment, developed and proved in wartime, almost 
wipes out this hazard. ATC pilots proved over 
the North Atlantic, which probably has the 
worst flying weather of any major air lane, that 
they could fly every hour on the hour, day in, 
day out. A compact little weather-making unit 
aboard the Constellation will keep the cabin at 
75° through freezing climate at 25,000 feet, or 
through baking heat on a desert airport. 

Longer range in flight—up to 4200 miles for 
the Stratocruiser—means we have to revise an- 
other notion. The air-line distance between two 
points will become the shortest distance, which 
it isn’t now. The actual distance from New York 
to Mexico, D. F., for instance, is 2110 miles, if a 
crow ever flew it. The airplane route is 2476 
miles, a series of dog-legs from beam to beam. 
Tomorrow’s Planes will climb, set a course and 
hold it—except for slight changes with which 
only the crew need concern themselves— because 
they have the range to get there in one high, 
fast hop. 

I was fortunate enough to ride in a Constella- 
tion during a demonstration for a prospective 
customer. Told to be at the field at three, I was 
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good at 20,000 feet 


there at a quarter to. This was a 
flight not to miss. 

We gathered at the ready room, 
talked with the test pilots, had 
some coffee and doughnuts, then 
rode out in station wagons to 
Tomorrow’s Plane, as_ the 
Lockheed executives refer to the 
Constellation. Other aircraft builders have 
their versions of Tomorrow’s Plane too. 
Boeing has the Stratocruiser, Doug- 
las the Globemaster, Consolidated 
Vultee is working on a six-engine 
200-seat colossus, and there are 
others in the imagineering stage. 

Connie is shaped like a sleek, 
silvery, winged porpoise. Her nose 
points down, there is a slight hump 
in her back, and she tapers to her tail, 
which has an upswing like a por- 
poise’s. That may sound odd, but she’s 
graceful and beautiful, the last word in 
aerodynamics, according to engineers. 

We climbed the dozen steps of the land- 
ing platform, stepped into the high-slung 
craft, sank into plush seats, fastened our 
seat belts and looked around at the big, spa- 
cious cabin. Up front was a lounge; ahead of 
that the crew’s cabin. The motors roared, the 
ship leaped down a third of the runway, then 
shot upward like a Lightning, in spite of her 
90,000 pounds. 

That’s another astonishing thing about the 
new sky giants, They take off and land in less 
space than yesterday’s smaller aircraft. They are 
aerodynamically superior. The Constellation can 
slow from 300 to eighty miles an hour and land 
on runways too short for standard twin-engine 
transports. After we were a mile high, the pilot 
cut two engines and demonstrated in simulation 
how Connie could make a safe take-off even with 
half its power plants inoperative. Connie still 
climbed with speed to spare. Then he cut two on 
the same side—a more drastic test—and put her 
through maneuvers for which a fighter craft is 
designed. He slowed down the big craft until it 
bounced and jerked in a stall—the point at 
which an aircraft, due to loss in speed, stops 
flying. Then he gave the engines the gun, and 
she leaped right out of the stall. He zoomed up 
to 20,000 feet, dived down to 10,000, repeating 
the performance. At that point I should have 
passed out from altitude sickness—lack of oxygen. 
But I didn’t feel a qualm. The automatic pressur- 
ization equipment kept the atmosphere inside 
the big ship equal to that of normal air at 8000 
feet, and temperature remained constant too. 

Not many passengers who buy a ticket and 
board a Constellation will experience the stunts 
that this particular Connie went through. But 
the tests dramatized the comforts, safety factors 
and the speed of Tomorrow’s Planes to every- 
body aboard. The aircraft engineers have 
concentrated in them the harvest of know-how 
they gleaned through building bombers, fighters 
and transports to win the war: A quarter 
century of experience in four or five years. 

The Constellation has no monopoly on luxury, 
safety and speed. Boeing’s Stratocruiser, which 
is a peacetime sister plane of the B-29 Superforts, 
hung up a new cross-country transport-plane 
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record on its maiden flight. Designed for the 
AAF, it is a double-decker, with one fuselage 
atop the other, so to speak, and a tail as high 
as a four-story building. From the front the 
fuselage looks like a figure eight. Using B-29 
wings, it was designed to carry a lot of people or 
a lot of cargo, fast. Cruising speed is 340 miles 
an hour, top speed considerably higher. It can 
fly at 25,000 feet, with pressurized cabin for 114 
sitting passengers, or sixty in berths. It has long 
range, up to 4200 miles. Three were finished in 
the rugged military model, but Pan-American 
will soon have twenty in the luxury version. 
What intrigues passengers is the double-deck 
arrangement. A winding staircase connects the 
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upper deck, where seats and berths are located, 
with the lower deck, where Boeing designers 
dreamed up the lounge, dining room and galley. 
Some designers refer to the rear cabin as the 
But so far, air-line operators 


‘ay alcoho! and altitude don’t mix. 
The Douglas 


: Globemaster is a seventy-seven- 
ton giant 


which could circle the globe in two 
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for a switchboard 


hops, although it will probably never do that. 
It is designed for 108 sitting passengers and a 
crew of thirteen. It, too, will cruise at 300 miles 
or faster. In the Douglas plant, the Globemaster 
is regarded as a stepping stone to Day-after- 
Tomorrow’s Plane—the DC-8. The latter, still 
on paper, will have a power set-up and profile 
similar to an experimental bomber nicknamed 
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Lockheed Constellation 


the Mixmaster, because it has counter-rotating 
propellers in the tail, the power being delivered 
by shafts. This innovation promises still greater 
speed, less noise in cabins, and better view. 

Consolidated- Vultee engineers likewise are pio- 
neering drastic innovations in their forthcoming 
sky colossus— Model 37—designed for 204 pas- 
sengers and 15,000 pounds of baggage, mail and 
express. The six monster engines in the trailing 
edges of the wings are pushers, calculated for 
a cruising speed of 342 miles an hour. 

So Tomorrow’s Planes make the whole world 
the traveler’s oyster. Two-week vacations down 
under or around the globe, with only two or 
three days out for travel time, are a reality. 
Thousand-mile week-ends are a cinch. That’s 
what it means to skyride at 
three hundred miles an hour. 
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Washington’s famous mile at the Garfield inaugural 


FAMOUS STREETS: 


IF THE ESSENCE of all the parades and processions 
ever held in America were sublimated and made 
to march down one street, it would follow the 
broad, famous mile between the White House 
and the National Capitol. The Ionic Greek 
columns, ornamental balustrades and loggias 
form a permanent 
tous occasions. 


backdrop for momen- 
For Pennsylvania Avenue, in 


Washington, D.C., is the Main Street of the 


nation. 

If you were to stand at a window of any one 
of the Government buildings, and turn your 
mind back a few generations, you could hear 
echoes of pomp and ceremony sounding along 
the smooth paving that sprawls northwest for 
seven miles, from the Southeast District Line to 
a point just beyond Rock Creek Park. It would 
be easy to imagine General Grant there, review- 
ing his Army of the Potomac; or, half a century 
later, the American Expeditionary Force passing 
in review before President Wilson. And not long 
ago the Avenue resounded with cheers for the 
triumphal return of General Eisenhower and 
Admiral Nimitz. 

From the time of Jefferson on, crowds have 
gathered along the national parade ground, to 
stand on tiptoe, to lean out of windows, filling 
the air with the gaudy-colored sriowfall of con- 
fetti. Generation after generation has come to 
pay tribute as inaugural parades rolled down the 
street. At intervals, sorrow has crept at snail’s 
pace under the long rows of elms, silent before 
the funeral cortege of one of the presidents. 

The most famous stretch of American road- 
way is punctuated by buildings that glow white 
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with the light of falling snow in winter, and 
gleam with almost incandescent brilliance under 
the midsummer sun. Because of this, Washing- 
ton is, in the minds of those who visit it through 
the newsreels, a white city. As it crosses the Ana- 
costia River, the Avenue becomes a multiple 
ribbon of lights over the steel-arch Sousa Me- 
morial Bridge. It passes Barney Circle and the 
Congressional Cemetery. At 15th Street, where it 
enters the important central section, it goes 
typically Washingtonian, by swerving unexpec- 
tedly and puzzling the stranger by continuing 
from the north end of the Treasury, due west to 
17th Street. After passing places of historic sig- 
nificance, it meets M Street, in Georgetown, 
winding up as just another street in a city of 
perplexing thoroughfares. 

On any bright, sunny morning, Pennsylvania 
Avenue is a busy promenade where people hurry, 
bent on business or sight-seeing. Most of the 
latter are on their way to the Capitol, whose 
rounded dome stands poised 307% feet high, 
like a guardian over the city. Chattering knots 
of high-school students, grouped eagerly about 
their teacher-guides, are a common sight. They 
learn that Thomas Jefferson first called Penn- 
sylvania Avenue by that name; and they 
stand in awe before the best-known address in 
the country 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Year after year, new groups listen to the story 
of how the White House was built of buff sand- 
stone, but was so affected by exposure that it 
was covered with a coat of white paint; and how, 
after the fire of 1814, another coat of paint was 
applied . . . and the name White House be- 
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dential. Red-brick dwelling 
city even today, stood at both|sid 
One by one, the ho 
shops, some of which sti 
up. Most of the city’s ‘ 
area between First and 
Hall housed the establi 
Congressional Globe, for 
sional Record. At Sixth 
is the National Hotel wh¢regHenry Clay died. 
And up at 14th Street { famous Willard 
Hotel. Pennsylvania Avepu¢ got Washington's 
first railroad station, the B>& O., and the city’s 
first street lights. 

For many years the old buildings have been 
coming down. Following the engineer L’Enfant’s 
original plan for the “Grand Avenue,” park 
areas have been laid out and the Triangle De 
velopment of Government buildings has been 
started. Slowly, the transformation has takea 
place . . . changing Washington’s main diag- 
onal street into the imposing setting for affairs 
of state—and world affairs—that it is today. 
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‘his mans got someth ing! 


“Soon SEIBERLING MERCHANT has several mighty 


interesting things for you—and one of them is shown above. 


It’s the doubly-guaranteed Setberling ThermoWeld Recap 


with the maker’s signature cured right into the rubber— 
visible evidence of finest materials and factory-approved 
workmanship! Like the famous Seiberling Heat-Vent, the 
much copied Saw-Tooth Tread and many other contributions 
to motoring safety, ThermoWeld is a result of Seiberling 


pioneering in practical rubber research. 


Because your Seiberling Independent Merchant owns his 
business, he gives you another priceless advantage that no 
amount of money can buy—a genuine interest in you. His 


welfare depends on earning YOUR good will. 


Get to know him better—he’ll increase the pleasure and 
decrease the cost of driving your car. Like so many other 
motorists, you'll discover that “It has to be BETTER to be 
a Seiberling” applies to merchants as well as to tires! 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. * Toronto, Ont., Canada 
‘ 


merchant to supply you just as soon as he possibly can in the 
face of an unprecedented public demand for Seiberling quality. 


( . . If you need new tires, trust your Seiberling reine} 
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“Thread the Needle” takes real grace Fast stepping at “Vinegar” 





“Ready or not, here I come!” London Bridge falls agar 
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MERDAY is a world away, with no road sign 
hb oe it. When grownups aren’t looking, it 
comes right up to them, face to face. But they 
sidom recognize it. They’re looking too hard 
and too far. 

Children know better. 

They know that what grownups chase all over 
the globe and never catch up with is moored 
right inside them, not lying at anchor in some 
foreign harbor. A child is never bored, because 
he carries his instinct for fun along with him 
wherever he goes, like an indispensable piece of 
baggage. While we sit dreaming of what we’ll do 
next year at this time, children are playing. They 
cai pit a dozen games against any hour of 
dreaming. 

Achild doesn’t have to make an effort at play, 
nor an excuse for it. Any free time is the logical 
time, and anything at hand is equipment enough. 
When a girl wants to skip to the exhilarating 
thythm of a rope whipping the sidewalk, any 
pieceof rope will do, even if it used to hold up 
the Wash on Monday mornings. The game is 
what counts, not the beauty or the cost of the 
equipment. Children know what they want, and 
proteed to enjoy themselves in their own fashion. 


The Farmer in the Dell 


When the school bell rings, it’s the signal for 
youmig feet to skip their way home along city 
sreets and country lanes. They never walk home. 
They play along the way. 3 

On City streets they play games suited to 
‘phalt and lines of telegraph poles. In the 
country they adapt their games to the feel of 
soit ditt roads and new grass. 

‘Giten to that echo sliding down the street. 
“The farmer in the dell, the far- 
merin the dell ” The years 
ralllip like 2 window blind. . . . 

were ten of us who 
used to play together. 
Old Mrs, Berkely, arms akimbo, 
wed to declare we sounded like 
ten dozen. Chat was the whole 
Put to cur singing, though 
the pretended she couldn’t 
understand that. You had to 
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pepper! 


BY MARIA CAPORALE 


sound like many more than you really were. 
There were Bette-Marie; the Berner twins who 
lived in the biggest house on the street; Jackie, 
Jim, and Teddy, the Inseparables; their cousins, 
Wanda and Toby. Nancy, blue-bonneted, 
squatted in the center of the ring, pudgy hands 
held tightly over her eyes. The daisies in Mrs. 
Berkely’s yard were no more golden than her 
curls. The rest of us sang out gleefully, ““And the 
cheese is left alone, the cheese is left alone “4 
That was our street, and we thought it the best 
in the world... . 

Somewhere down a street today, a summoning 
voice calls out, “Ellie! Supper!” And Ellie 
walks off backward, reluctantly, her little black 
patent-leather shoes scuffing the sidewalk. Ellie 
is taller, more athletic than our Nancy was. Her 
hair is cropped short. But she walks backward 
too, as our Nancy did. 

There’s an Our Street in every city, every 
small town in the world, Ill wager, and the chil- 
dren play games on them every clear day. The 
games are as much the same the world over as the 
children who play them. Ellie’s mother sings, in 
strange syllables she tells us are Portuguese, 
‘This is the way we wash our clothes, wash our 
clothes—so early Monday morning!’ The Mul- 
berry Bush, then, wasn’t something peculiar to 
our street. It’s as world-famous as the Colossus 
of Rhodes or the Sphinx, and at least as ancient. 
It was a work song of the race. 

When we held hands and formed a ring, 
singing, ‘“‘Little Sally Ann, sitting in the 
sand, a-waiting and a-weeping for a _ nice 
young man ” we weren’t just reciting. 
Long ago, on another street 
in another part of the world, 
“little Sally Ann” was a young 
lady of marriageable age. She 
announced ‘the fact publicly, 
“weeping” in the sense that 
banns are “cried” in church, 

When Teddy and Jim and 
Toby ran and shouted, playing 
Prisoners’ Base, they were imitat- 
ing one of the oldest pursuits of 








CHILDREN’S STREET GAMES CAN TEACH GROWNUPS THE TRICK OF IMPROMPTU FUN 


mankind—the taking of prisoners and territor- 
ies. In the nineteenth century, maenservants 
often asked for a day’s holiday to join the game. 
They called it Prison Bars and arranged it be- 
forehand. Even funerals and death play a part 
in child lore, though all the morbidity has 
gone out of them: “‘Mother, Mother, I am sick; 
send for the doctor, quick, quick, quick!” 


The Formula is Old 


People always want to know who taught Ellie 
the games she plays, and why the rhymes are as 
they are. “Salt, vinegar, mustard, tart; what’s 
the name of your sweetheart?” “One, two, 
buckle my shoe; three, four, shut the door % 
Ellie and her friends don’t know where they 
learned them; they don’t remember ever being 
taught. Children’s games are formulas that have 
come down through the ages, since the first child 
ran out into a clearing and felt the need to exer- 
cise his limbs and sing a song. 

Nancy said once, when asked how she had 
learned the games she played, “You just grow 
into them, the way you grow into a house.” It 
wouldn’t have been Nancy without the gay 
water-colors around her bedroom wall. It 
wouldn’t have been Bette-Marie without the 
chipped green glass she always drank from. And 
it wouldn’t be a child at all without the steady 
rhythm of a bouncing ball or jumping rope at 
her fingertips, and the funny, meaningless 
rhymes. “One, two, three A-Lairy, I spy Mis- 
tress Sairy, sitting on a bumble airy te 
“‘A-Lairy”—that’s for O’Leary, they say. It 
doesn’t make much difference. The words sound 
nice. That’s all that really counts. .. . 

Yesterday isn’t so far away, after all, when you 
stop to think of it: Slough off the Paris gown, the 
new tuxedo, and there you are. The instinct for 
play is within us still, though we may have for- 
gotten the trick of using it. 

“Hit it, Shorty!” A moment’s suspense, and 
then, ‘Home, home, home!”” Tommy mopped 
his forehead and skidded to a stop. Tomorrow he 
could strut through the halls of P.S. No. 28 with 
well-founded pride. Tommy, the shortest boy in 
the gang, could tower over his fellows, hearing 
again the sweet words, “Shorty hit a homer!” 
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Down below the soft curve of grass on which 
they played, the river lay, serene and dreamy. 
A boat hooted. The sun slanted hard and bright 
on the enclosed park that called the children in 
from the streets. A stiff breeze played through 
Tommy’s hair. It was the sort of day when 
muscles feel their power. A slow film of brown 
crept over arms and legs. Freckles multiplied. 

A few streets away, Jocy picked up a sawed- 
off broomstick. He wasn’t wasting time dream- 
ing of a day when he might have a real bat. This 
was a baseball day, and he would make use of it. 
What if he didn’t have a bat? What if the 
catcher didn’t have a glove? ““There’s more than 
one way to skin a cat,” he told me later. 

Joey batted the rubber ball with all the power 
of spring behind him. His white sailor cap fell in 
the dust of the street and was forgotten. There’s 
no nonsense about childhood. A game is a game, 
and you’ve got to play hard to win. 


Baseball Without a Bat 


After the game was over, Joey sauntered over 
to me, the pride of success in his miniature 
stride. “Stickball,’’ he explained professionally, 
“is baseball without a bat.” The game had 
come about naturally, in the city streets, because 
nothing can prevent a child from creating enter- 
tainment for himself. Baseball, stickball, punch- 
ball, or handball, they all make use of an ob ct 
which was popular with boys when the world 
was young. June came then as now, hitting 
the young ones harder, no doubt. 

“There’s more than one way to skin a cat.” 
Maybe that’s why children find what they want. 
Mrs. Berkely used to say, “If I can’t have what I 
want dressed up in its Sunday best, I'll take it in 
its everyday clothes.” I used to think she had 
taught Nancy and Teddy that, but I realize now 
they must have taught her. 

There was the time Nancy opened her eyes 
wide and told us how she dreamed every night of 
the beautiful sailboat she would have one day. 
The look sank deep into Teddy’s heart as he 
leaned over the wooden gate that separated their 
yards. He wanted to go right out to buy her the 
biggest boat in the world, to make her dream 
come true. That was Thursday. On Saturday, 
Nancy had her boat, sails and all. It was three 
inches long. They hollowed out a little corner of 
the flower bed and launched the “Nancy.” . . . 

The first swim may be delayed. The first pic- 
nic may not take place at the appointed hour. 
But children’s games are always on time. There’s 
a day when suddenly it’s right. Says Tommy, 
swinging his bat in the sunshine, “All at once 
you feel like staying out longer. You get out the 
ball and bat, and a game starts up.” 

“That’s a boy for you,” Mrs. Haggerty says. 
“His sister Ellie, now—she says she hears music 
inside, and out comes the jumping rope. Right 
in the middle of February, sometimes.” 

(Mrs. Berkely used tosay, “Spring peeps at you 
through February. Look for it, and you'll see.’’) 

Mrs. Haggerty has the same problems Mrs. 
Berkely had. She can’t get the children in to 
supper, can’t keep them in after. But, oftener 
than most people suspect, mothers join in the 
games, finding what they want right in their 
own back yards. Teachers too. 

Miss Jones looked out over her garden fence. 
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Ellie and Geraldine, Tommy and Jim, were hard 
at play. They didn’t know teacher was looking. 
Watching them, listening to their shouts, Elvira 
Jones knew they wouldn’t hand in much home- 
work tomorrow. Suddenly she felt lonely. She 
got into slacks, rounded up the children, and 
gave them the run of the place. 

“London Bridge is falling down, falling down, 
falling down *”” She made a mental note not 
to keep the children in after school. They played 
at history, although they didn’t as yet realize it. 
Some day they would become curious and learn 
that the game reflected the ancient custom of 
burying a prisoner alive in the pier of a bridge. 
The burial was supposed to be a propitiation to 
the evil spirits of the river. That game was 
played by other Ellies and Geraldines in the time 
of Rabelais, only they called it Fallen Bridge. 
And the tune is as old as Babylon. 

‘Girls like action as much as boys,” says Mrs. 
Haggerty. “Don’t let innocent faces and blue 
bonnets fool you. Did you ever see a girl jump- 
ing ‘Salt, Vinegar, Mustard, Pepper’ on a hard 
asphalt street? When that rope whips the pave- 
ment, it’s not too tame even for a boy. And 
Double Dutch! That requires technique. I 
never knew till now that when the ropes turn 
over, it’s Double Dutch, and when they turn 
under, it’s French Dutch.” 

Jumping ropes and marbles. They occupy a 
child from February to fall. . . . Those were 
the days, when we “‘aimed at the ‘moon,”” knelt 
to and literally ““knuckled down” to our games. 
Mother fretted and scolded. Shoes wore out 
faster than they could be replaced. Shoes could 
be bought, but mibs had to be won. 

Mrs. Haggerty, Mrs. Berkely, a generation re- 
moved from each other, yet one and the same. 
What do they do when they come across the 
really ““good”’ boy? Send him off to the doctor’s, 
no doubt. There must have been a Mrs. Hag- 
gerty in an old English town long ago, sighing 
when Good Friday came, for that was “marbles 
day,” and throughout the summer she would 
struggle with straying boys and worn shoes. A 
Mrs. Haggerty must have been standing in a 
portico when Rome was young, watching her 
Tommy gather nuts to hoard for the big game. 

I had forgotten how children decide who shall 
be leader of a game. Remember when nobody 
wanted to be “it,” and a near-quarrel arose? 
Suddenly someone started “counting out.” 

“One potato, two potato, three potato, four; 
five potato, six potato, seven potato, more!” 
Tommy stood in the center of the ring. Five 
faces gazed at him intently. Ten closed fists were 
held out for the thump of Tommy’s fist. Every- 











thing was ready. Jimmy—the smallest and moy 
solemn member of the group, waited breath. 
lessly. The stage was set. Suddenly an am 
appeared behind Jimmy. Before he had tin. 
to let out a howl, Jimmy was hoisted over th 
iron railing, “counted out” in advance by mother 
The game proceeded without interruption, 

From an open window came the sound of 
childish argument. “But I don’t want to say 
poem for Uncle Joel—and I won’t, I won’t!” 

“Come on, now,” mother coaxed. “Be a good 
lad, and some day you'll be a real poet like your 
Uncle Joel.” A piercing shriek followed this 
promise. 

A shout went in through the open window, 
reaching Jimmy’s ears. “Hurray! You're it 
Blackie!’ Blackie didn’t know that he’d beep 
singled out to be “it”? by the same method prini- 
tive tribes used to select the victim for a sacrifice. 
All he knew was that he didn’t want to be “it” 
and would do his best to tag another boy and 
change places with him. The race was on. The 
street echoed with their cries. . . . 

There isn’t much to look at in an old wooden 
fence, I suppose. But Nancy chalked impressive. 
looking marks on ours after her first year at 
school. Looking out of a bedroom window ona 
rainy Saturday morning, watching the slanting 
drops wash out her words, was a wistful experi- 
ence. Bluebells clambered over the fence, their 
blue veins stark against the gray of the shower. 

Everybody knows what a fence is for. It’s for 
boys to play Follow the Leader over, and for 
girls to write on when they play School. 

Blackie was leader, and the others waited to 
follow. At the crucial moment he saw his mother 
standing at the corner. He hesitated. “Go on,” 
she called to him, “show us where you lead 
them!” She tried to make her voice sound 
threatening, but I didn’t think she succeeded. 
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Girls Can be Leaders 


Blackie climbed to the top, cat-walked along 
the rim, grabbed the slim branch of a tree that 
grew within the enclosure. One by one, the 
other boys followed. A band of girls sat on the 
curb; their faces were lit up with admiration. 
They had their games, the boys had theirs. One 
girl sat apart from the others, her serious face 
cupped in her hands. 

Joan got up, threw her brown sweater over her 
shoulders, and stalked oft indignantly. What 
could they do that she couldn’t? “Hey, Joan— 
where are you going?” they called after her. 
“Our gang,” “our street,” form a solid litte 
community. Whatever happens to one is of uni- 
versal interest. Suddenly Jackie whistled. 

Down the street came Joan, a pair of squirrel 
dangling from one hand. Her face a solems 
mask, she called out her wares. “Squirrels—live 
squirrels for sale! Any squirrels today?” Blackie 
giggled. When Joan turned in for the night, she 
could smile to herself, remembering. “The worst 
tomboy on the street,” her mother called her. 
She knew she would be the next leader. . - 

Tommy, Blackie, Joey, Ellie and Joan. Nancy, 
Teddy and the Berner twins. . . . It was@™ 
street then, it’s their street now. 

As Miss Jones said about children, “Gi 
them one square yard of sunlight and ten mr 
utes of June weather and a game is on!” 
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In a comfortable 


hurry — no distractions 
here 


As you and your staff sit relaxed in your 
Beechcraft Model 18, plans can be gone over 
for the conference toward which your airplane 
is hurrying you smoothly at the rate of 200 


miles per hour. Travel time becomes productive time. 


With a Beechcraft 18, new concepts are given to time and distance. You and from 
three to six others (depending upon your choice of Beechcraft seating arrange- 
ments) are able to travel 400 miles, attend a conference, and return home, all as 
part of a normal day’s work. Such a schedule by ordinary transportation would 


require a tiring minimum of two days. 


A Beechcraft is the perfect complement for your modern business equipment. It 
will pay a “time bonus” in making possible more on-the-spot decisions and by 


saving hours formerly wasted in travel. 


Write today — Facts, figures, and demon- 4 


strations are available without obligation. 


Beech Aircraft 


ATION 
THE WORLD 't[S SMALL alia a 
WHEN YOU FLY A BEECHCRAFT WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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BY ROY K. MARSHALL, Ph.D. 


Director, The Fels Planetarium 


HURRIED, HARRIED DAys can be forgotten if you 
step outside into the soft summer darkness and 
turn your face heavenward to the dark sky, 
spangle-arched by the Milky Way. There are the 
stars, serene with ageless beauty which has stirred 
mankind to strange thoughts down the ages. 

Stargazing is not astronomy, any more than 
admiring flowers is botany. It consists merely of 
the impulse that comes any clear night, and par- 
ticularly in June, to push back your horizons and 
roam the sky. 

With a friend or two, the pleasures of studying 
the night skies can be multiplied. There are 
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groups of amateurs across the world. Amateurs 
like to talk their own talk and discover things for 
themselves. They do without expensive pro- 
fessional instruments and elaborate theories. 
Anybody can stargaze. Actually, a barefooted 
farm boy walking over rolling hills under June’s 
star-crowded skies needs no company; to him, 
heaven’s splendor is a one-man show. Next time 
you’re in the country, or on water, look to the 
sky, for you really see the stars only where there 
are no city lights to obscure the natural ones. 
With the unaided eye the number of stars vis- 
ible is proportionately small. On a clear night 
you will be able to distinguish only about 2500. 
The myriad stars of the poets are there, never- 
theless, even though the poets had no telescopes 


and never saw them. A pair of binoculars will 
bring into view about ten times as many as can 
be seen with the unaided eye; a telescope will 
make the Milky Way a well-stocked hunting 
ground of stars, close-packed but separable. 

A good professional telescope, even a small 
one, costs as much as a summer vacation. But 
you can make your own, as thousands of ama- 
teurs have been doing for years. Some promising 
stargazers have been known to become so en- 
grossed with telescope-making that they forget 
its ultimate purpose. They never look at the 
stars, but build one telescope after another 
and stack them into attics and garages until 
those places resemble Fibber McGee’s closet. 
You can make a good little telescope for about 
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twenty-five dollars, plus a lot of time. You can 
spend sixty hours or hundreds of hours, depend- 
ing upon your enthusiasm and how good an out- 
fit you want to build. The twenty-five dollars 
goes for various parts: glass for your primary 
mirror (five or six dollars), a prism (three to five 
dollars), eyepiece (four or five dollars), some 
planks from the local lumberyard, odd pieces of 
pipe, elbows and swivels, cement, bolts, nuts. 
You can buy telescope materials in many 
places and learn a lot in each place. Or you can 
buy everything you need from a museum, which 
purchases unfinished parts in bulk, by the ton. 
Amateur astronomy groups ready to help meet 
in practically every city. And you'll never feel 
the same about a “bought” telescope as you 
do after having water-buffaloed yourself some 
10,000 trips around a sand or water filled barrel 
(you must use a very solid base), patiently rub- 
bing glass disks together till the curves are right. 


Amateurs Find Comets 


With efficient—not necessarily costly—equip- 
ment, you even have a chance to join the ranks 
of the immortals by discovering a comet. Ama- 
teurs have discovered more than one of these 
celestial wanderers. The professional astronomer 
is too busy with mathematics and physics to 
worry about comets; so the amateur takes over, 
and does a good job of it. 

Nothing more than the unaided eye is really 
needed to become intimately acquainted with 
the sky in all its varying seasons and in your own 
good time. The sky is parceled into named areas 
which are called constellations, just as continents 
are divided into named areas called countries 
or states. The Greek poet Aratus (270 B.C.) ex- 


° . . 
plains that because it would have been a tedi- 


ous task and not particularly helpful to give a 
name to every star, “certain mortals in ages 
long agone”’ decided to name them in groups. 


A planetarium can display August skies in December 


Do you know the Big Dipper? Hercules? 
Lyra? If you don’t, how should you, as a star- 
gazer-come-lately, go about locating them? It’s 
much the same as moving into a new neighbor- 
hood. You’ve heard of Peterson’s Grocery and 
O’Brien’s Pharmacy, but you have no idea where 
they are; so either you wander around looking, 
or ask somebody who knows. Just as we might 
refer to “that yellow awning on Peterson’s Gro- 
cery,” watchers of the skies can as definitely 
point to “the brightest star in the constellation 
Lyra.” 

As the earth turns on its axis, each night the 
sky changes by four minutes. This means that if 
you look tonight and see the stars standing in a 
certain way above you, you must look four min- 
utes earlier tomorrow night to see the same thing. 
Or that tonight at midnight, the sky is the same 
as it will be at 10 p.m. a month from tonight. 

Halfway up from the horizon toward the very 
top of the northwestern sky, on a June or July 
evening, you’ll find the Big Dipper hanging cup 
down, as though the end of the handle had been 
hung on a nail. We call it a Dipper, but in Eng- 
land they call it the Plough, and in Scandinavia 
it’s called Karlswagen (Charlemagne’s wagon). 
The Big Dipper is also part of the constellation 
Ursa Major, the Greater Bear. 

She was not always a bear; she was once the 
nymph Callisto. The great god Jupiter fell in 
love with her, as he did with every pretty face he 
saw. But one day, Juno (jealous Mrs. Jupiter!) 
saw them, and Jupiter, in a clumsy masculine 
panic, transformed Callisto into a bear. 

Juno, with her feminine intuition, knew ex- 
actly what had happened, but she decided not to 
disturb the status quo because Callisto abhorred 
bears. When another bear came near, Callisto 
would lumber away. She liked people, but when 
she approached them they ran away. At last, 
Juno, tired of the game, sent Callisto’s son, 
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Arcas, a young hunter, to slay the bea~. Ag hy 
was about to do so, Jupiter changed Aras, too, 
into a bear. And then, to assure a happy, ending, 
Jupiter hauled the two bears into the sky. where 
we find them today. But he so hurriedly yanked 
them by their tails that they wear thes: appen. 
dages much longer than ordinary bears, s:retched 
by the vigorous heave-ho. 

The Big Dipper comprises the hind quarters 
and the tail of the Big Bear. The Little Dipper js 
the Lesser Bear, Ursa Minor. That Little Dipper 
causes a lot of trouble. Many people vainly 
search the sky for it, not knowing that it can be 
found only in one certain place on clear nights 
when there is little or no moonlight. 

Start from the Big Dipper, which on summer 
evenings is turned with its cup at the bottom. 
The two stars at the very bottom form the front 
of the cup. We call these the Pointers because 
they point the way to the North Star. Draw a 
line through the Pointers and extend it to the 
right about one full Dipper length; you have lo- 
cated the North Star. Whenever you can find 
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Telescopes may be made for $25 


that star and look directly toward it, for all prac- 
tical purposes you are looking exactly north. 
The star has been used by mariners and explor- 
ers to find north through many centuries. The 
North Star (Polaris) is the end of the handle of 
the Little Dipper which now stands handle- 
down in the sky. 

When the Great Pyramid was being built, the 
star at the end of the handle of the Little Dipper 
was not the North Star. Another one, now be 
tween the cup of the Little Dipper and the handle 
of the Big Dipper, indicated north 4700 years ago. 
The brilliant star Vega in the constellation Lyra 
is priming herself right now to take the role of 
North Star some 10,000 years from now. Actu 
ally, the stars don’t go visiting or wandering 
around among one another; changes are due (0 
one of the motions of the earth. It spins, like 4 
great top. And, like any top, it wobbles. Now 
the spinning of the earth is rather slow, once 
around each twenty-four hours, but the wob- 
bling is even slower: it takes almost 26,000 years 
for just one wobble! The axis of the earth points 
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indifferent directions progressively, 
as time goes on. 

Despite constant changes, the ar- 
rangements of the stars are essen- 
tially the same as they were when 
the Egyptian pyramids were built. 
The stars do travel, with dazzling 
velocities, in space; but they are 
weh enormous distances from us 
they appear not to move. Only by 
careful measurement with great tele- 
scopes can we detect their changes. 

Take the star Arcturus. Arcturus 
sands a little south of overhead, at 
about ten o’clock of a June night. It 
isa bright, smoldering orange star. 
An astronomer will tell you that it’s 
about 38 light-years distant. That’s 
ashorter way of saying that the star 
is about 226,000,000,000,000 miles : 
away. Arcturus is moving across the my 4 
sky much faster than the average es 
star, yet it will be about the year 
2761 before it has shifted by as much 
as the width of the moon. 

This is only a small start on the 
information you can pick up if you 
attend the programs conducted by 
every planetarium. If you live near 
such an institution you can see June 
skies in January, or December skies 
in May. They project what you 
want to see onto the heaven simu- 
ating ceiling, using an incredibly 
complex, man-from-Mars projector. 

You may wonder about Arcturus’ 
deep orange color, while other stars 
are yellow or white or almost steely 
blue, Colors are a matter of tempera- 
ture. Red stars are coolest; bright 
Antares, low in the south, with a 
temperature of no more than four or 
fivethousand degrees, is a good ex- 
ample. Arcturus is about seven or 
tight thousand, while bright white Vega, high in 
the east, approaches twenty thousand degrees. 

The stories in the sky are very ancient, some 
dating from the Sumerians and Akkadians, fore- 
runners of the Babylonians. They told a story of 
the god Enlil, who slew a dragon, then put both 
god and dragon into the sky. Later, the Greeks 
translated the story to suit their hero, Herakles, 
whom the Romans called Hercules. Today, es- 
pecially to those who revel in mythology, Hercules 
is thewelkin’s pin-up boy. He lies about a third of 
the way from Vega to Arcturus, obligingly form- 
ing a huge letter H. 

Some of the fabulous Twelve Labors of Her- 
cules can also be traced in the sky. The dragon he 
vanquished is called Draco. Its head lies to the 
left of Hercules and about a third of the way be- 
‘ween Vega and the North Star. Its long body 
dips downward a little, then upward and over 
the Little Dipper, with the tip of the tail be- 
‘ween the Pointers and the North Star. 

There’s an eagle in the sky, too, in the con- 
‘ellation Aquila. Look down to the right of 
Vega and find the white star Altair, Aquila’s 
brightest licht. It will be easy to find because a 
“tar flanks it on each side, fairly close. Aquila lies 
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in a rich part of the summer Milky Way that 
stretches well up in the eastern sky from the tail 
of the Scorpion in the south, past Vega and 
through Cassiopeia, a W-shaped group low in 
the northeast. It consists of almost countless mil- 
lions of stars, too far away and therefore too faint 
to be separately distinguished with the unaided 
eye. We see only the blended glow of these stars 
in the veil of light flung across the zenith. 

And so toward Vega, whose brilliant glow 
more than compensates for the inconspicuousness 
of the remaining stars in the Lyra constellation. 
Lyra commemorates the lyre of Orpheus, on 
which this mythical singer played such magic 
music that even the birds and beasts were 
charmed, and waterfalls ceased their plashing. 

Orpheus, so legend tells us, had wooed and 
won Eurydice, but a serpent cut short their idyl 
by biting her fatally in the foot as she ran through 
a meadow to escape the attentions of another 
suitor. She descended to the underworld while 
Orpheus roamed the land disconsolate, singing 
a song of sadness and lament. His songs charmed 
the ears of the gods, both good and bad, and 
even made Cerberus, horrible three-headed dog 
that guarded the innermost portal, and dread 
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Pluto, ruler of Tartarus, putty in his hands. Per- 
mitted to take his beloved Eurydice into the 
upper world, with the condition he must not look 
back at her until he had led her once more into 
the sunlight of life, Orpheus’ impatience over- 
came him just one step before the outer portal. 
So she was snatched from his arms again into 
the darkness of death, this time forever. 

Once more unhappy, Orpheus wandered 
until he was slain in Thrace, by some spurned 
maidens who had tried to woo him from his 
grief. The Muses set a monument over him. 

And to this day, a legend goes, the nightingale 
sings nowhere so sweetly as in Thrace, at Li- 
bethra, on the banks of the Hebrus, where 
Orpheus lies buried. His soul went to Tartarus, 
to join Eurydige; together they stroll the Elysian 
Fields. The gods, as a memorial to the magic 
music and the undying devotion of Orpheus, put 
the instrument of his song into the sky, in the 
constellation Lyra, which has the bright star 
Vega in it. 

These are only scattered samples of what is 
in store for you when you begin to look skyward 
on a June night, asking: “What is that star?” 
or “I wonder what that bright group is called?” 
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A step from bright blossoms to ski slopes 





IT IS EARLY JUNE. East of the city, against a back- 
drop of spotless blue, stands a snow-capped moun- 
tain—the fighting giant Wy-East of Indian leg- 
end. Jagged rents, started by the sun, show in his 
coat of white. In the city roses are in bloom. 

On the highway linking city to mountain, 
automobiles form a moving chain. The Rose 
Festival, a June week of flowers, pageantry, and 
play, has ended in Portland, Oregon. The people 
are gathering to frolic with Nature in another 
realm. 

From roses to snow, from Portland to Mount 
Hood, is just ninety minutes in June. But hun- 
dreds of thousands make the journey more lei- 
surely; they do it for the scenery. This mountain 
has always fascinated people. Indians assigned 
to it a personality, Wy-East, a giant whose violent 
quarrels with a rival for the favor of a maid 
eventually shook down the bridge of the gods, 
the arch of stone across the Columbia River. Wy- 
East won the fight in vain. The maiden was be- 





yond the river, and the bridge was gone. 
Geologists know the bridge existed. To this 





day, fallen stones lie on the river bottom. 

The name of the mountain was changed to 
Hood by a young English navy lieutenant in 
honor of his admiral. 

Today the successors of the Indians smile at 
the legend, call the peak ““Hood” or “our moun- 
tain,” build their homes to face it, and go to it 
often, as to visiting kinfolk. 

To the pioneers on the Oregon trail, Hood was 
a beacon from the time they reached the Blue 
Mountains in Eastern Oregon. They mentioned 
the peak often in their journals. For this moun- 
tain looks as every boy in the flatlands has im- 
agined a mountain would look, with slopes ris- 
ing steeper and steeper to a sharp peak 11,245 
feet high, visible up to nearly 200 miles in all 
directions, 

Three hundred thousand people can see the 
mountain on any clear day just by lifting their 
eyes. Clouds and Oregon haze obscure it often 
enough to make the sight ever new. This is why 
there is a paved highway around it, and why a 
way is kept open to timberline even in winter, 
when snow may lie sometimes thirty feet deep 
on the volcanic ash. Oregon’s first request for 
Federal aid was to build the road to the mountain. 
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The snow, not the skill, is what counts 


Fifty-eight miles from Portland at 4200 feet 
elevation, the chain of cars on this day in June 
winds onto the side road to timberline, 2000 feet 
higher. 

Here at the turnoff, patches of pale snow, the 
tatters of the deep winter blanket, still lie in the 
shadows of the evergreens. From Portland to 
timberline the climb is euphoniously described: 


from sixty feet to 6000 in sixty miles. At timber- 


Mount Hood has winter sports amid rose petals and summer sun 


line the snow, showing the 
gray of age, lies in gullies like 
fingers extended from the 
palms of the glaciers above. 
Hood has ten glaciers. 

The sun shines warmly. 
The air is quiet. Children pile 
out of cars in the large parking 
area and leap, shouting, to 
the snow. Men reach down, 
make a snowball and look for a 
target. 

June snowballs have a way of 
turning back the years. Many 
a sedate matron has had her face 
washed in June snow by a husband who 


hasn’t been boisterous for a long time. One of 


the reasons for the summer tournament, pro- 
moted by the Oregon Winter Sports Associa-~ 
tion, the Cascade Ski Club, and The Port- 
land Oregonian, is to encourage adults to shed 
their dignity and bundle with Nature on the 
mountain. Doctors recommend it. 

I have seen people who haven’t walked 
five blocks in years ride to timberline in 
August and then hike another mile to 
the tip of a glacier where they could get 
their hands in snow. One man in his 
sixties, suddenly appalled at what he had 
done, said anxiously, ““My doctor told 
me I'd likely fall dead if I climbed the 
hill behind my place!’ Then he chuckled 
and added, “‘He’d drop dead himself if he 
knew I walked a mile up the side of Mount 
Hood and back.” 

The people leaving their cars at timberline 
are dressed according to their fancy and famil- 
iarity with the mountain. Those who know 
Hood best are in ski pants or slacks, gaily- 
colored ski shirts, and boots or galoshes over 
street shoes. 
breakers, for it can be suddenly cold 


Many wear sweaters or wind- 





even in June. Some are in riding habits. Others 
are in street clothes. Many of the younger peo. 
ple are in shorts, and take snow and sun baths 
simultaneously. A few women wear shoes with 
open toes, but never again. 

The course for the ski races has been laid out 
on a finger of snow by a “‘snow cat,” half tractor 
and half sled. It has skimmed off the weathered 
snow and packed a trail of pure white. 
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“An endless chair-lift is operating near by, 
ths taking passengers a mile up the slope. The lift 
vith was built for winter skiers, but thousands of non- 
diers use it winter and summer, just for the ride. 
out fare is fifty cents for the round trip. 
ctor The finish line for the races is marked by an 
red arch of roses. Up here in the bright warm sun, 
with young people strolling about in play suits 
and women without coats, roses entwined on 
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BY VIRGIL SMITH 


posts in the snow do not seem out of place. This 
isa long way from the office and the mill. This is 
a different world. 

Fifty miles to the south is Hood’s white-capped 
neighbor, Mount Jefferson. Between it and us 
are billows of green forest clothing the Cascade 
Range. Firs predominate. Far below are the 
giant Douglas firs, spiring 200 feet. Near at hand 
are the noble firs, with branches curled in as if to 
keep out winter. An occasional Western hemlock 
is recognized by its drooping tip. The clean 
brown bole of the ponderosa pine is spotted on a 
cutover slope. The closest trees, at timberline, are 
stunted and grotesque from struggle with heavy 
snows and winter winds. 

Glints through the trees are lakes sparkling in 
the sun, and faint lines through the trees are 
roads. Near this spot stood Joel Palmer, an 
Indiana farmer in the Barlow train of immigrants 
im the autumn of 1845, seeking a way down 
ithe mountain into the Willamette Valley to 
ine west. He found the mountain fascinating 
‘and climbed three miles higher. He returned 
tothe immigrant train, to report Laurel Hill 
the most feasible route to the valley. When 
Palmer saw the hill it was deep in snow. To 
descend the steep grade pioneers cut trees and © 
tied them to their wagons with branches 
pointing forward, for brakes. Others low- 
ered the wagons with ropes. 

When Palmer stood on the moun- 
tain there was no sign of human 
habitation. Today there is a 
forest lookout station, a warm- 
ingcabin, and the WPA-built 
Timberline Lodge— 
that’s all. Hundreds of 


summer homes are 
















in the Mount Hood Recreation area, farther 
down the slopes, but the Forest Service has seen 
to it that they are out of view. 

We are higher than everything in sight except 
the peak of the mountain. We turn our eyes up- 
ward and see moving dots above the starting 
point for the ski races—probably a party of 
climbers returning from the summit. They seem 
to be hurrying—perhaps anxious to see the ski 
races. Or perhaps they have found a clue to the 
fate of Brownlee. 

In a cabin on Mount Hood’s summit is a 
register with dated pages. Any man whose name 
is signed there in the dead of winter when the 
peak is swept with blizzards of incredibly high 
velocities wins the respect of expert mountain 
climbers. Seeking to be the first signers for 1927, 
Leslie Brownlee, twenty-one, and Al Feyerabend 
set out at 1:30 a.m. New Year’s Day in a light 
snow. Both were experienced climbers. Late 
that afternoon Feyerabend returned. Of Brown- 
lee, no trace has ever been found. 

Feyerabend reported they climbed steadily 
until 6:00 a.m., then lay down to sleep. Warm 
and dry, they were not alarmed. They awoke so 
cold they could hardly move. The storm had in- 
creased and the visibility was so poor they be- 
came lost. Brownlee, exhausted, elected to turn 
back. Feyérabend fought a while longer, then 
he too set out for the warming cabin at timber- 
line, where he was told that several people had 
gone on down. He did not learn until later that 
Brownlee was not among them. 

The search for Brownlee continued day and 
night for a week before hope vanished. And every 
summer since, parties have hunted for a clue as 
to the whereabouts of his body, believed now to 
be in a glacier. 

Other persons have lost their lives on Mount 
Hood, in avalanches, in falls and by inhaling the 
breath of fumaroles—final gasps from the volcano 

















































which erected the peak. The mountain is a heart- 
less force when challenged without understand- 
ing. Yet normally the climb to the top is not 
especially difficult or dangerous. Twelve to fif- 
teen hundred. persons, of ages from ten to sixty- 
five, make it every year. The ascent, usually from 
the south side, takes from five to seven hours, and 
the descent about two. 

In climbing season mountaineers string safety 
ropes at the steepest places. Some men number 
their scalings of the peak in hundreds; a few have 
climbed to the top every month in the year. The 
Mazamas, largest organization of-climbers, were 
organized on the summit where the wind some- 
times blows so hard a man cannot stand against 
it. The Crag Rats of Hood River, who, because of 
their rescue activities, have been called the St. 
Bernards of the Cascades, are required to make 
at least one climb a year. The Wy-East Club 
members must make several climbs by different 
routes. 

The ascent from the north, because of the 
danger of avalanches and ice conditions, is more 
hazardous than the southern trail. Four people 
were once carried 2000 feet by an avalanche and 
dumped over a seventy-five-foot cliff. They 
landed in a hillock of soft snow at the foot and 
only one of the four was injured. . . . Even on 
the south there is danger for the unwary. One 
young climber became lost after he had descended 
to 8000 feet and his frozen body was found 
several days later. However, a boy of seven lost 
in summer spent three nights on the mountain 
and suffered no harm. He ate huckleberries and 
slept in the lee of rocks. . . . 

But there’s a ski race on the mountain on this 
day in June. In the several events of the tourna- 
ment there are about ninety men and women 
entered. The women’s course is not so long as the 
men’s, nor so steep. The contestants have started 
up the mountain wearing climbers—‘“‘gloves”’ of 
canvas, plush or fur—or special climbing wax on 
their skis. The big event is the Golden Rose down- 
hill race. We’ll watch it. But where are the spec- 
tators? ' 

Nowhere in sight is there a crowd. People have 
come up Mount Hood to see a tournament, but 







An arch of fresh roses marks the finish line 


once in the presence of its bigness, its ruggedness 
and mute summons, the reason for coming seems 
unimportant. 

Some are in Timberline Lodge showing off 
their costumes, or idling in the great ski lounge. 
Some are entranced at the handiwork and art on 
display: handmade furniture, hand-woven rugs 
and bed coverlets, paintings, carving, all the 
work of the WPA. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand persons 
tramped through Timberline Lodge during the 
first year after President Roosevelt dedicated 
it in 1937. Now it costs twenty-five cents to 
visit the main lounge and the throng is smaller. 
The ski lounge on the lower floor is free. 

Some of the people have taken the trail down 
to Paradise Park, where there’s a meadow full of 
flowers which seem to chase the snow up the 
mountain. A group on horseback moves single 
file across a rocky slope. A gang of boys works 
slowly up a dry ski run, prospecting for treasure 
lost by skiers in the winter snow. 

Dispersed though they are, most of these 
people can watch at least part of the ski race 
without moving. We find rocks, comfortably 
warmed by the sun, on which to sit and watch. 
A flag is waved. High up at the starting point 
near the place called Triangle Moraine, a 
dark figure detaches itself from a group. The 
race is on. 

The figure grows swiftly as it speeds forward, 
as though this were a movie shot and the projec- 
tion were rapidly enlarging. Then abruptly 
the skier has changed direction and is cut- 
ting diagonally across the steep slope. 

Again he turns, gracefully, and is + 
speeding straight toward the finish. 
Once more he checks speed with stem 
































































































































































































On the steepest part of the course t!e racejs 
sometimes hit sixty miles an hour. It is the dar. 
ing and skill of the racers in taking adv: intage of 
the limited straight falls that largely ¢-termin. 
the winner. Angles are laid in the cours so tha 
no one can come all the way down the slope op 
a straight line. They must check and turn, fo; 
downhill races in summer are tests of control as 
well as speed. Every contestant’s descent is dif. 
ferent, in the length of his runs on the fall, the 
number of his traverses and snowplows, and jn 
their duration. The marked course is from 109 
to 200 feet wide, giving plenty of leeway for 
sweeps and turns. 

The racers come down singly because of the 
danger of collision and grave injury at high 
speed, and to give each contestant full freedom 
in setting his course within the flag-marked 
limits. 

Soon the Golden Rose race is over, and there 
comes a pause while judges and timers determine 
the winner, and packers repair the cours, 
smoothing it, straightening flags. 

Another race is called, this one for boys, 
Watching them awakens a desire to ski. And 
Mount Hood skiers in winter number thousands, 
ranging in age from three to seventy years. One 
winter ski trail starts two miles above the ski lift 
and ends at the Loop highway, a straight-line 
distance of seven miles, but longer on the trail. 

The summer tournament has the element of 
novelty and lets people who have been accus- 
tomed to go to the mountain only in summer 
see the possibilities of play in winter. It createsa 
desire to see what it’s like up there at Christmas. 

Once during the afternoon, a cloud drifts in 
from east of the mountain across the course, and 
the starting point is blotted out. It is eerie to see 
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turn, then heads down the slope. His 





































v* a man come flying down literally from a cloud. 
Goptent seems to teke an howe, yet ie Embroider a summer Eventually during a pause between events, we 
he scoots through the arch of snow blanket —_— wander into the ski lounge for refreshment, for 
roses in an instant. We turn our appetites are keen on the mountain. In the 
epee ugwercs. Another on- lodge, talk veers from the races of today to the 
testant is on the trail, and an- bigger winter tournaments and jumps in the 
other and another. Watches Ski bowl and on Multopor Hill, farther down 
of garters and judges are the slope, where larger crowds can be handled. 
synchronized and contestants Parking space is limited at timber line in winter. 
start exactly one minute apart. Asrengements are being made in the @ 
lounge for presentation of trophies to the win- 
ners in the evening. 
As we linger over sandwiches and coffee we 
note the three giant fireplaces in the lounge, 
and picture how cozy it would be to sit 
there before roaring fires in winter with 
a mountain blizzard howling outside, 
while members of the ski patrol tell 
tales of searches and rescues on the 
mountain’s rugged slopes. 
We finish our coffee and go out 
side. The last race is over, and the 
sun is casting long shadows on the 
mountain. We start toward the 
parking space, then look again, stat 
tled. The rays of the lowering sum are 
painting the side of the mountain the 
colors of the rose. As we watch 0 
wonder, the color fades, like am 
ember dying. 
A breeze rustles through the scrubby 
trees. It’s going to be very chilly =. 
It’s time for us to get back to the «ity: 
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A swing into the 


MERRILL J. MATTES 








THE FATAL DECISION of Lieut. 

Col. George A. Custer to make 

astand against the Sioux seems 

so remote that it is hard to be- 

lieve that you can find men 

living today who were in that 

bloody battle. But there are a 

few Indians still on the reser- 

vations who recall June 25, 

1876, when Custer and all of 

the men of troops C, E, F, I 

and L died with their boots on. 
Such is the ancient warrior 

One Bull—and if his name has a 

reminiscent sound this is because it is 

strikingly similar to that of his late 

uncle, Sitting Bull, the medicine man 

























































































He fought with Sitting Bull 


become a fascinating jqurney 

into the past. You will find the 

dynamic history of the Amer- 

ican frontier highlighted by 

three great national monu- 

ments on your route: Scotts 

Bluff in Nebraska, Fort Lara- 

mie in Wyoming, and Custer 
Battlefield in Montana. 

The North Platte River val- 

ley of Western Nebraska was a 

vital link on the Oregon- 

California Trail. Early fur 

traders, explorers, missionaries, 

and covered-wagon emigrants 

found it a grand natural highway 

west. But there they first encoun- 

tered the proud and warlike Teton 

Dakota Sioux, who looked with increas- 








land of Custer retraces dynamic frontier history 






*‘Ash Hollow” and “‘Windlass Hill,” a treacher- 
ous descent to the river bottoms where many 
prairie schooners were wrecked. From Broad- 
water follow U.S. 26S to Bridgeport. Against the 
western sky are Courthouse and Jail rocks, the 
outposts of a great chain of bluffs which includes 
Chimney Rock, Castle Rock, and Scotts Bluff— 
sandstone landmarks of the emigrations. You can 
continue up the valley on either side of the North 
Platte. U.S. 26 on the north is a concrete road, 
but for more of the feeling of the Oregon Trail, 
stay on graveled State Highway 86 on the south 
side for the thirty-five-mile drive from Court- 
house Rock to Scotts Bluff. 

Scotts Bluff, a gigantic whale shape lying 
across the valley as you approach from the east, 
is an impressive background for the modern 
cities of Gering and Scottsbluff. It was named 
for Hiram Scott, a young fur trader who, accord- 


FOLLOW THE SIOUX INDIAN WARPATH 


who whipped the Sioux tribesmen into their 
fighting frenzy. 

One Bull is more than a hundred years old, 
stooped and rheumatic, but there is dignity in 
his presence, and more than a hint of power in 
his Roman nose and prominent cheek bones, 
even a hint of defiance in the jaunty eagle feather 
perched in his decrepit felt hat. It does not take 
much imagination to transform him into a 
bronzed young fighter of 1876, shading his eyes 
against the sun to discern the approach of 
Custer’s force. 

I met the old man at the foot of Scotts Bluff in 
Western Nebraska, a famous landmark of the 
Sioux hunting grounds. One Bull had expressed 
awish to see Scotts Bluff again before he died, 
and had been driven over from Standing Rock 
Reservation in the back seat of a battered coupé, 
a blanket around his shoulders against the chill 
of the day. 

One Bull is living proof that the West is still 
young. True, in the seventy years since the last 
rooper was slain, towns and cities have replaced 
lepees and trading posts. The plains are now 
crisscrossed with ribbons of steel and concrete. 
Streamlined cars go swiftly through the valleys 
onee traveled by armed men on horseback. The 
Indians have been retired to their drab reser- 
vations. 

But modern civilization has not obscured the 
undulating prairies or the endless horizon; 
neither has it effaced the memory of an 
heroic past which survives in old land- 
marks. With a serviceable automobile, 
three state maps, and some imagi- 
tation, you can follow the Sioux 
Indian Warpath yourself. 

If you are one of the thousands 


Planning a trek to Yellowstone, 


Teton, or Glacier National $0 


Park, 2 500-mile swing northwestward can 
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ing suspicion and hostility upon the white 
man’s invasion of their buffalo hunting grounds. 
Here the Warpath begins. Take U.S. Highway 30, 
the Lincoln Highway, westward from Kearney, 
Nebraska, the site of old Fort Kearny, until you 
come to Ogallala, where the forty-niners crossed 
the South Platte. Then turn up U. S. Highway 26 
which parallels the historic trail into Wyoming. 

Just beyond Ogallala you come to the giant 
new Kingsley Dam -and Lake McConaughy, 
twentieth-century additions to the valley of the 
North Platte, where emigrants were sometimes 
halted by vast herds of buffalo, sometimes by 
Indians seeking to beg, trade or palaver. Near 
Lewellen, on this highway, is the campsite of 


Custer... the whole truth will never be known 


























ing to tradition, was left here by his companions 
to die in loneliness. A guidepost for thousands who 
crossed the hostile plains, Scotts Bluff has thrown 
its shadow upon Indian villages, trading posts, 
forts, stage stations, emigrant campsites, and 
graves. Emigrants who crossed the treeless plains 
saw in its sharp, inaccessible cliffs the likeness of 
a great medieval fortress with massive walls, 
castles, domes, and spires, and this magnificent 
illusion still greets the visitor. 

Proclaimed a national monument in 1919, 
Scotts Bluff has since been developed by the 
National Park Service. Go three miles beyond 
Gering on State Highway 86, and you’re at 
Mitchell Pass, where a cleft in the steep walls al- 
lowed a tortuous passage for wagon trains. The 
monument headquarters here is an ideal spot to 
get your bearings. 

Scotts Bluff Museum, of brick and adobe, 
has an exhibition showing the evolution of the 
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West. In a series of more than a hundred water 
colors, you see the beaver-searching trappers 
blazing exploratory trails, the passage of emi- 
grants, the growth of cross-continent communi- 
cations from overland mail to iron horse, the out- 
break of Indian warfare and, finally, the brief 
heyday of cowboy and Texas longhorn. 

At the crest of Mitchell Pass,-you can see a 
winding trough deep and wide enough to con- 
ceal a moving van. This trough, cut through the 
hard clay by ox-drawn wagons of the 50’s, is 
actual evidence of the Oregon Trail. Through 
Mitchell Pass ih the 60’s the swift course of the 
pony-express riders and overland stagecoaches 
was slackened, for this was a dreaded Indian 
ambush. Through it the first continent-spanning 
telegraph line was built in 1861. 

The prospect from the summit of Scotts Bluff 
is literally the high point of the day. A few years 
ago only the most ardent and agile made the 
laborious scramble over sharp rocks and cliffs 
to win this view. Now for a quarter’s fee your 
automobile can ascend on a Government-built 
concrete road that winds to the top in long curves, 
tunneling three times through the sandstone. 
There below you and all around lies the immen- 
sity of the Western plains, divided by the winding 
North Platte River. Park your car on the summit, 
a pleasant area’ dotted with pine, juniper and 
yucca. At the end of the foot trail is an obser- 
vation point on a sheer cliff jutting over the fossil- 
rich badlands. There you can study the valley. 

It’s a valley checkerboarded with cultivated 
fields, interlaced with irrigation canals and 
dotted with farms and cities. Yet it is the same 
valley of acentury ago, bounded on the south by 
the picturesque Wildcat Hills, extending the 
length of the horizon. To the east the spire of 
famed Chimney Rock, twenty-two miles distant, 
pinpoints the sky. Closer is the majestic outline 
of Castle Rock, and due south the symmetrical 
Dome Rock forms the southeast corner of the 


At the north wall of Mitchell Pass . . . Scotts Bluff 








monument boundary. Beyond Dome Rock is 
the site of an American. Fur Company trading 
post—built in 1849, destroyed by the Sioux in 
1852. To the northwest a couple of miles, by the 
big bend in the Platte, is the site of Fort Mitchell. 
Built in 1864 to protect telegraph and stage lines, 
it became a base of bloody skirmishes between 
cavalry and Sioux. 

To the west a dozen miles is the mouth of 
Horse Creek, favorite emigrant crossing and, 
in 1851, scene of a great Indian peace council. 
The Sioux, Crows and Shoshones were resentful 
of the lengthening white-topped wagon trains 
and bitter about the scattering of buffalo herds. At 
the council the white men agreed to provide the 
tribes with an annual distribution of gifts; the 
Indians promised a peaceful passage to the 
wagon trains. The peace treaty was signed, but 
the history of the West was destined to be written 
in blood. 

One more landmark—there looming on the 
western horizon, 10,000 feet above sea level, is 
the massive silhouette of Laramie Peak in Wy- 
oming. It is your signal to go on, sixty miles up 
the North Platte, to old Fort Laramie. 

The best road westward from the city of 
Scottsbluff is U. S. 26, on the north side of the 
river. You will be on historic ground, for this 
is the old Mormon Trail—route of Brigham 
Young and his followers. 

Lingle, Wyoming, ten miles beyond Torring- 
ton, is near the scene of an event that shattered 
the peace of the plains and inaugurated more 
that twenty years of relentless warfare between 
the Sioux and white men. It began in 1854 when 
the Sioux, massed by the thousands along the 
Platte, awaited the distribution of gifts promised 
them at the Horse Creek Treaty Council. From 
a passing train of Mormon emigrants, a cow 
strayed into the encampment, where it was killed 
and eaten by hungry braves. The cow’s owner 
filed a complaint with the commander of near-by 
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Fort Laramie, who sent off thirty men to pick up 
the culprits. The ensuing parley between rash 
young Lieutenant Grattan and the proud Sioux 
led to hot words. Then the soldiers niade an 
incredible blunder—they fired upon the Sioux 
chief, Conquering Bear. The enraged Indians 
annihilated the soldiers in one shower of arrows. 
Retribution came the following year when troops 
under General Harney slaughtered a band near 
Ash Hollow, Nebraska, and it was not until the 
late 70’s that hostilities tapered off. 

Westward twenty-two miles from Torrington, 
two miles beyond modern Fort Laramie, you 
will find the remains of one of the richest his. 
toric sites in Wyoming—old Fort Laramie. [t 
was originally a trading post built by fur trap. 
pers in 1834, named for Jacques La Ramée 
who had been killed by the Indians around 1821, 
When Indian fighting flickered out finally, Fort 


‘Laramie continued as sentinel of the plains 


until 1890, when homesteaders arrived to usher 
in the twentieth century. 

Your first view of Fort Laramie today is not 
strikingly different from what it would have been 
in the days when it bristled with troops. There is 
the picturesque settlement surrounded by low, 
gravelly hills; and there is the serpentine Laramie 
River coursing swiftly from the foothills of Lara- 
mie Peak. But as you approach the old weather- 
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stained buildings and the deserted parade ground, 
there is no martial air. To Americans aware of 
their pioneer heritage, however, Fort Laramie 
isatill alive with memories of a blazing frontier. 
[twas declared a national monument in 1938. 

The old cavalry barracks, a long two-story 
building, is now partially occupied by the 
monument custodian. Here you can see an 
exhibit of maps, photographs, and relics from 
the historic period. 

The original adobe fort of the fur traders dis- 
appeared soon after 1849, and in the following 

dozens of buildings of varied architecture 
mushroomed. Of sixty-five or more in existence 
in 1890, a bare twenty survive today, but these 
include priceless examples. ‘Two venerable build- 
ings, the oldest in Wyoming, were built in 1849. 
One of these, a large two-story affair of frame 
and adobe, provided quarters for the unmarried 
officers whose occasional revels caused it to be 
christened ““Old Bedlam.”’ The other is the sut- 
ler’s store of adobe and stone. Fabulous charac- 
ters crossed its ancient oak portals—Kit Carson, 
Jim Bridger, Jack Slade and Buffalo Bill. 

Fort Laramie reached the zenith of its impor- 
tance in the 1860’s. By that time most of the 
emigrants had passed on, but the outbreak of 
the Civil War made communications to Cali- 
fornia—the Pony Express, the Overland Stage, 
the telegraph—vitally important. Subdued but 
restless after the ill-starred Grattan and Harney 
Massacres, the Sioux were content with occa- 
sional isolated forays until 1863 when they went 


back on the warpath with demoniac fury. They 


robbed the mail, murdered civilians, burned 
telegraph poles and stage stations, until 


the Government, forced to call a halt to 
the whole business, drew up the Fort 
Laramie Treaty of 1868 and 
relinquished all 

lands east of the Big Horns 

and north of the North 


claims to 








The old stockade has been restored 


Platte. The Sioux soon moved northward, setting 
the stage for the crushing climax. You'll have to 
move on, too, to be in at the end of this saga. 

From Fort Laramie you follow the Sioux In- 
dian Warpath northwestward up the Platte 
valley, a drive of 150 miles via U. S. 26 and U. S. 
87 to Casper, Wyoming. On the way you pass 
through the towns of Glendo, Douglas, and 
Glenrock, approximate sites of the Horseshoe, 
La Bonte, and Deer Creek stage stations which 
felt the wrath of Sioux raiders. 

In Casper, you will visit the restored stockade 
of the old Platte Bridge Station, now Fort Caspar, 
named for Lieut. Caspar Collins, who was killed 
in 1865 in a gallant attempt to rescue some com- 
rades from more than 1000 Sioux. Collins was 
stationed at the Platte Bridge just west of the 
present Casper when Chief Roman Nose and his 
warriors attacked this important crossing. Re- 
pulsed, the enraged Indians overwhelmed and 
butchered a column of soldiers guarding an ap- 
proaching supply train, and cut down the cour- 
ageous young Officer and his detachment who 
had attempted to intercept them. The bodies of 
their twenty-six victims bristled with arrows. 

At Casper, you leave the Platte Valley and 
Oregon Trail, and start on the crimson path that 
leads northward to the Custer battlefield. On 
U. S. 87, forty-three miles from Casper and be- 
yond Teapot Dome, you cross the three forks of 
Powder River, a favored hide-out of hostile 


Sioux. Near Buffalo, Wyoming, 122 miles from 
Casper, the Big Horn mountains heave into view. 
On Piney Creek beyond beautiful Lake De 
Smet is old Fort Philip Kearny, another grim 
reminder of the Sioux wars. This was the most 
perilous post in the Indian country and is not to 
be confused with Fort Kearny on the Platte. In 
its two brief years, 1866-1867, the fort was under 
almost constant siege by Red Cloud’s warriors. 
A restored stockade now marks the site of the old 
fort, and you can drive to the top of near-by 
Massacre Hill. Here, one bleak December day 
in 1866, the Sioux ambushed and annihilated 
eighty men under Capt, William J. Fetterman. 
A memorial marks the place. 

On this same highway is the. site of the 
“Wagon Box Fight” of August, 1867, where 
Captain Powell’s detachment, armed with new 
breechloading rifles, turned the tables and lit- 
tered the ground with dead Indians. 

Once in Montana, on the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation, you soon strike the Little Big Horn, now 
known as the Little Horn, with the Custer Battle- 
field in the distance. 

The fight between Custer’s troops and the 
Sioux tribes on June 25-26, 1876, was the 
climax of a series of engagements fought earlier 
that year. Expeditions under Generals Crook, 
Terry, and Gibbon had moved in from three 
directions to force the Sioux back on their reser- 
vations. The proud Sioux, joined by the dis- 
gruntled Cheyennes, resented this threat. 

Custer spearheaded General Terry’s cam- 
paign at the head of the Seventh Cavalry. 

His frightful fate was discovered on June 
twenty-seventh, Ironically, this victory was a 
great tragedy for the Sioux. 

On this field their power was spent, their he- 
roic defense broken, and the resistance that fol- 
lowed was disorganized and hopeless. It led them 
straight and forever to the reservations. This 
was the end of the Sioux Indian Warpath. 
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BY BLAKE CLARK 


THE SURF at Waikiki rolls higher, the girls are 
more beautiful, and the music of the Royal 
Hawaiian Orchestra beats louder on June elev- 
enth, the day when Honolulu celebrates the mem- 
ory of King Kamehameha I, who conquered all 
{the Hawaiian Islands and was their first ruler. 

Itis a day of fun and festival, of floats, flowers, 
and feasting. Thousands of “mainland” Ameri- 
tans now in Hawaii on postwar duties will enjoy 
the fete this year, and when travel facilities are 
less congested, so will thousands more. 

Although Kamehameha Day is the one day of 
the year that is exclusively Hawaiian, visitors are 
invited to join in the celebration, to stand on 
Beretania Street and cheer the procession, and 
listen to the chants about the king “who con- 
quered a!! the islands.”’ You will see the beauties 
of the island as well as beachboys in coconut hats, 
layers of {tower leis, and the old-style /uaus (ban- 
quets), along with island royalty, including Duke 
Kahanarnoku, the famous swimmer. 

To strike the festival tempo, go over to the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel for the Grand Holoku 
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Ball. It’s held on Kamehameha Day Eve, and is- 
land women in holokus—graceful trailing gowns— 
join in the grand march led by the Queen of the 
Day and her princesses. The dignified Hawaiian 
woman whom the gray-haired master of cere- 
monies is escorting out of line has won the prize 
for the handsomest traditional style holoku, 
a black brocaded gown with long sleeves 
and a high boned-net neckline. 

Competition runs high for the most beau- 
tiful modern holoku. Lithe young islanders 
move past in gowns of Chinese watered silk, 
splashy Polynesian prints and rainbow bro- 
cades. A tall girl in vivid red is chosen. 

Amid the cheers, another guest tells you 
that holoku means “run-stop,” and takes its 
name from the sewing machine brought gene 
erations ago by the first missionary women to 
arrive in the islands. The Hawaiians were de- 
lighted with this instrument, which sped along 
so busily then abruptly stopped as the mission 
ladies shifted the cloth. 

You'll see more holokus, vividly printed, dur- 
ing the actual Kamehameha Day parade. Be- 
fore ten o’clock, choose a vantage point among 











Hawaii displays the beauty of her 
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Making the traditional flower necklace 
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The orchid is rare Laelio Cattleya; 
the daughter, Hawaiian-English 
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the thousands of sideline spectators on Honolulu’s 
greets. A good place is in the shade of the hala 
ees in front of the Honolulu Academy of Arts. 
Byerybody’s milling about good-naturedly— 

perous sugar planters in snow-white panamas, 
and shrill Chinese, Portuguese and Polynesian 
children in plaited coconut-frond hats. 

Three blocks up, there is the blast of band 
music and a view of prancing horses as the parade 
urns into Beretania. 

“There’s Duke! He’s No. 1 handsome!’ ex- 
daims a tanned girl in knee-length dungarees. 

Sheriff Duke Kahanamoku, wearing white 
trousers and shirt and a bold red sash, leads the 
parade. Duke, who held all world’s swimming 
records from the fifty-yard dash to the mile swim 
for more than fifteen years, is so popular—and 
such a good sheriff—that no rival candidate 
ever opposes him at the polls. 

The fifty-man Royal Hawaiian Band, all in 
gleaming white, their brown faces perspiring in 
the hot sunshine, strikes up On the Beach at 
Waikiki, and the crowd yells approval. 

“Look! Uncle Eben!” cries a part-Hawaiian 
youth. White-haired, sinewy Eben Seventeen- 
letter-middle-name Low sits easily in his saddle, 
waving his ten-gallon hat. He is one of Hawaii’s 
finest cowboys, once the lead attraction of a group 
of Hawaiians who took roping and tying honors 
at the annual Cheyenne roundup. 

The climax of the parade comes with a shout, 
“The Queens!” 

Everyone surges forward, craning on tiptoe 
for a good view of the eight island queens and 
their attendants. The queen of the island of 
Oahu and her princesses approach. All are part- 
Hawaiian beauties, with silken black hair and 


Japanese-Scottish-English 
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light brown skin smooth as gardenia petals. The 
newcomer looks at them with pleasure, realizing 
that here, in the brilliant setting of tropic warmth 
and color, the perfection of womanly beauty in 
the islands is found in the part-Hawaiian. 

Just as the rarest island flowers are the new 
varieties of orchids and hibiscus, of which there 
are more than twelve hundred, the most beauti- 
ful girls are also hybrids. They are the descend- 
ants of sailors, whaling men, traders, preachers, 
beachcombers, sugar-cane workers, and pine- 
apple bosses, attracted to the islands from more 
than forty countries of Europe and Asia. An 
added pleasure for the haoles or outsiders is try- 
ing to identify original strains by elusive clues in 
face and figure. Captain Cook, English discoverer 
of this archipelago, saw no such beauties as these. 

Oahu’s royalty for the day wear orange, the 
island color. Glistening in the tropic sun are 
their brilliant golden pa-us, flowing draperies 
with long silken trains drawn through the stir- 
rups. Their horses, too, are garlanded with leis of 
ilima, Oahu’s official flower. The Oahuans pre- 
cede a float that brings a gasp of admiration from 
the crowd. Masses of blossoms form a sun, its 
rays soft strands of the same flower, streaming out 
to a rounded dome representing the earth. 

Each island group attempts to out-flower, 
over-color the others. The queen of the island of 
Hawaii, decked in bright crimson /Jehau, has the 
high cheekbones and dark-ivory skin of the 
Chinese-Hawaiian, one of the finest racial mix- 
tures. Another of the princesses of Kauai appears 
to be part Scot, her grandfather perhaps a whaler 
who jumped ship in the 50’s. Another on the 
float is part-Japanese, doubtless the descendant 
of a worker who selected his bride from real 
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life rather than from a photograph sent from 
the old country. 

At the end of the long procession come the 
riders from the smallest island of the group, 
Niihau. Its official “flower” is the delicate 
yellow-and-white-flecked seashell found only on 
its shores and highly prized throughout Hawaii. 
The Niihau court, contrasting with the others, is 
made up of pure Hawaiian beauties. 

Walking down Beretania Street after the pa- 
rade, you’ll turn to the Territorial Building 
where Hawaiian elders listen to a white-haired 
orator before the statue of King Kamehameha. 

He tells again the stories of their hero, the king 
who became a Napoleon of the Pacific. Sum- 
moning his followers, Kamehameha organized 
the greatest fleet ever seen in Polynesia, con- 
quered the Hawaiian group,:and united the 
islands under a single rule. 

When the spears were put away, the common 
people found peace and security, and the land 
neglected during warfare became fruitful. 

Kamehameha Day festivities end with a luau. 
Long banquet tables spread with glossy green 
ti-leaves are laid on the grass. You’ll be served 
by holoku-clad girls who wind between the tables 
with trays of lomi-lomi (crushed salmon sprinkled 
with red rock salt), purple poi, and savory /au-laus 
of butterfish and pork wrapped in smoky ¢i- 
leaves. From a pit near by comes the aroma of 
pig, roasting under a cover of hot stones and 
banana leaves. It will be served with a garnish 
of taro tops and baked bananas. Coconuts and 
fresh pineapple are the finale. 

With native ballads and traditional hulas, 
everyone says aloha to Kamehameha Day— 
their day, which somehow has also become ours. 







The charms of East and West blend in Hawaii’s new American beauties 





Korean and Hawaiian 
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A TRAIN-WINDOW GLIMPSE, A STRAIN-OF MUSIC, CAN LEAD TO SCENIC DELIGHTS IGNORED BY TRAVEL FOLDERS 


BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 


ITWAS ON THE SPANISH EXPRESS TRAIN, the Rapido, 
tearing southward across the rocky savannas be- 
tween Zaragoza and Madrid that a fascinating 
panorama flashed into view. Far off on the hori- 
zon, a rugged hill was silhouetted against the sky 
and on the crest was what appeared to be an 
ancient Roman arch. 

The train did not slacken speed and, in a mo- 
ment, the hill was out of sight, but not before it 
had awakened my curiosity. Thousands of trav- 
dlers on the Rapido glimpsed that same arch every 
year, I reflected, but how many of them ever in- 
vestigated further? I decided to be the one 
who would. 

A few days later, I journeyed by mule cart to 
the hilltop I had seen from the train. What I 
found there was a medieval treasure—the ancient 
Iberian town of Medinaceli. 

It contained not only a Roman arch but a 
plaza roofed by delicate Moorish arcades, and 
the ©ountry palace of one of Spain’s most famous 
families. The inhabitants of Medinaceli, I dis- 
covered, lived just as their ancestors had lived 
featuries ago. By getting just a few miles off 
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the beaten track of tourism, I found a gem of 
the Middle Ages. And I learned a lesson that 
was to be the source.of a lot of future pleasure 
when traveling. 

As an artist, I have made it my business to 
search for lovely and unusual subjects for pic- 
tures, just as other men comb the earth for oil or 
gold or ivory. 

For almost half a century, I have explored 
Europe at regular intervals and in nearly every 
part of it I have struck bonanzas of great charm 
and interest, missed by the traveler who abides 
by conventional itineraries. 


Let instinct be your guide 


I have nothing against guidebooks and tourist 
agencies, but when I am prospecting for beauty 
I prefer to follow my instincts, and I recommend 
this method to anyone who wishes to collect 
pictures—pictures which you may paint with a 
brush, as I do, or snap with a camera, or merely 
record upon the fine film of memory. Such 
pictures are to be found in all kinds of unexpected 


You may happen upon a masterpiece, like 
Medinaceli, right off the main railway line, just 


beyond the next range of hills, or oven in the 
heart of a great city. 

On my first trip to Europe in 1901, I intended 
to study art in Paris, and was full of dreams of 
the wonderful things I would see there. But 
while crossing London in a hansom cab | was 
fascinated by some of the quaint facades I saw 
in Holborn. 

I lingered in London to sketch them and then, 
one thrilling day, I stumbled upon the Regent’s 
Canal, a narrow waterway which winds for 
fourteen miles through the busiest part of the 
city, but is so familiar to most Londoners that 
they fail to recognize its picturesque quality. 

I stayed in London for a full year, painting 
the canal and other subjects, and never got to 
Paris at all. 

I have always traveled that way. I take beauty 
where I find it. Once, during the course of a 
Sunday afternoon drive in Northern Italy, I got 
lost and thus found Fano, a tiny Adriatic port 
now repairing its war wounds, made gorgeous 
by the colored sails of fishing boats. Just above 
a heavily traveled section of the French Riviera, 


- I spied a church tower against the sky and 


discovered St. Agnes, an Alpine-like village of 





such charm that the French government has 
since built a motor road up to it. In Belgium, 
Holland, Hungary and Scotland I have found 
similar jewels. ~ 

When I think of out-of-the-way beauty spots, 
however, I always recall my tour through Spain 
a few years before the civil war. I knew no Span- 
ish and I traveled by all kinds of conveyances— 
train, dautobus, horse diligence and burroback. 

I started out, as usual, without a plan, ex- 
cept that I wanted to see the castles in Spain I 
had always heard about. King Alfonso XIII 
had opened an exhibition of lithographs I had 
made of New York skyscrapers. The Duke of 
Alba, who sponsored the exhibition, kindly gave 
me a list of picturesque places to visit in his 
country, and I jotted down the names of-other 
towns which sounded interesting, but I let in- 
stinct be my guide. 


An Old Spanish Custom 


It led me first to Cordoba, a lovely city of 
much superb Moorish architecture, but my first 
experiences there were not happy. Not knowing 
Spanish, I could talk with no one, and, what was 
worse, when I attempted to make sketches of the 
quaint old market place I was surrounded by a 
group of young men and 
boys who tormented me 
constantly and even bom- 
barded me with stale fruit 
and vegetables. 

Spain didn’t look good 
at all and I was on the 
point of abandoning Cor- 
doba as impossible when a 
good angel came to my aid. 
A young girl with a smat- 
tering of English put me in 
touch with an American 
engineer who was con- 
structing an electrical plant 
outside the city. 

What I needed, he 
said, was a compaiero, a 
Spaniard who would serve 
as my guide and mentor 
and keep other Spaniards 
from plaguing me. 

That made all the differ- 
ence. I hired a villainous- 
looking young man for a 
few pesetas a day and had 
no more trouble. 

If anyone would come 
near when I was sketching 
he would turn them away 
with a blistering torrent 
of words. 

After that, I engaged com- 
pateros in many different 
places, I seldom really 
needed them, however, for 
the Spanish people are 
courteous by nature, and 
I found this to be especially true in the small 
towns and villages. 

From Cordoba, I worked my way gradually 
northward and, day after day, on the sun-baked 


back roads, I uncovered scenic and _historic- 


vistas I had never dreamed existed. At Trujillo, 
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for example, the birthplace of Pizarro, I found. 
the most picturesque plaza I have ever seen and 
visited the palace which Pizarro himself built 
after returning from the conquest of Peru. Born 
a swineherd, he wanted everybody in his home 
town to know of his great exploits, and a huge 
stone coat of arms on the angle of the palace 
shows a ring of Peruvians chained together with 
iron rings around 
their necks. 

At Avila, in Cen- 
tral Spain, I dis- 
covered a walled 
city where life went 
on just as it did 1000 
years ago—a far 
better example of a 
feudal town than 
Carcassonne, in 
Southern France, 
which thousands of 








northeast of Madrid. After spending the night 
in a simple, whitewashed fonda, I set out a 
daylight with the son of the proprictor 4 
my companero to see the sights. We climbed, 
hill to the ruins of a Moorish fortress and jg 
the cathedral, a fine example of Romanesque 
architecture dating from 1102. This cathedral, 
it is sad to hear, was damaged in the civil war 




















































tourists visited every 
year. At Tordesillas, 
an ancient place of 
brown and yellow 
built above a bridge 
of great Gothic 





























Medieval Teruel was seldom visited in peace 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


arches, I looked upon the convent where Juana 
the Mad, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
was imprisoned for many years to keep her from 
succeeding to the throne. 

One Saturday night a slow train took me to 
Siguenza in mountainous Castile, eighty miles 









“By rickety autobus | climbed to ancient Morella” 


While standing there, gazing out across the 


. hy the castle, 
sun-bathed plains, we heard faint music in the dich, fo 
distance. A little column of singing men was ee 
moving toward us. They were local youths whe aed in | 
were leaving the next day to join the army i cillieted 
North Africa. ; BP wwith ¢ 

True to inherited custom, they had spent their saenbled 
last night at home in singing, dancing and body was 
marching from place to place, with red wine to ieiied tt 
spur on their festivities. giving to 

To aid in their celebration, I invited them ¢ te 
a little cantina for refreshments. There, as the wiime 6 
cathedral bells rang out, calling to Mass, the 
boys danced round and round, to the strumming 
of guitars and banjos, until they dropped ex 
hausted. When the time came for me to leave them, 
we wished each other “adios” and “good luck” I Behind the 


with much shaking of hands and waving of hats 
I felt as though I were parting with old friends 


A Town in the Sky 


Just as unforgettable were my experiences it 
Morella, which lies about twenty-five miles i 
land from the Mediterranean, halfway between 
Barcelona and Valencia. 

I arrived there at night by a rickety autobu 
which for hours had been climbing up, Up, 
over precipitous mountain roads. Yet it hadn't 
climbed high enough. When I got off the busand 
looked around for the lights of the town I found 
them hanging far overhead, mingling with the 
stars. 













“Morelia literally crowns a mountain peak. 
Motor vehicles can reach the main gate only by 
a circuitous route around the mountain, 
ied after you arrive at the gate you have to 
dmb 220 terraces or steps to get to the Calle del 
Mecado, the main street. 

‘The ancient church of Santa Maria la Mayor 
ja still farther climb up the mountain, and 
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3 the Bt the castle, standing on a steep hill above the 

va church, forms a glorious finale. 

ae I cannot say much for the food that was 

~_, (i &tved in the town—for example, my breakfast 

rmy "consisted of a half inch of coffee in a glass filled 
.  W with goat’s milk, and a dainty wafer which 

nt theit Hf resembled an American ladyfinger—but every- 

ng and bedy was extremely friendly. My innk 

wine wil am y friendly. My innkeeper 

insisted that I participate in a party he was 

beng giving to celebrate his birthday, and_ his 

mr brother, who acted as my compaiero, walked 

ua with me for miles and helped carry my paint- 

1mming 

ped ¢x- 

ve them. 

d luck” i Behind the French Riviera lay exquisite Chateaudun 

of hats. 
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Shelley wrote his last verses near Lerici, Italy 


ing equipment, but would not accept a single 
céntimo for his services. 
Of all the picturesque towns I visited in Spain, 
* I liked Cuenca the best, and it is the one town on 
earth I most want to visit again. Cuenca lies in 
extremely mountainous country halfway be- 
tween Valencia and Madrid, and the approach 
to it is actually hazardous. 


My bus driver raced along the edges of 
fathomless chasms and around hairpin curves at 
such breakneck speed that I expected to be 
dashed into eternity at any moment. When I 
asked him to slow down, he was deeply offended 
and only drove faster. 


Dwellers on an abyss 


But Cuenca was worth that hair-raising trip. 
It is a place of breath-taking beauty. The ancient 
town is built on a narrow rock ridge that pro- 
jects out from a mountain peak and passes be- 
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Trujillo, on a sun-baked back road in Spain 


tween two other peaks. The main streets are built 
on this ridge and, in many cases, the houses jut 
out over a sheer drop of thousands of feet. For 
centuries, the inhabitants of Cuenca have lived 
on the brink of an abyss, but it is a magnificent 
one. The precipices are overgrown with rich, 
multicolored foliage and the hanging gardens of 
Babylon could not have been more gorgeous. 






The easy-going life of the people is charming 
too. At noon every day all activity stops as. the 
whole town closes its shutters for a four-hour 
siesta. 

I insisted on working during this period, but 
my companero, a lank, black-bearded Spaniard 
named José, found it quite impossible to stay 
awake. Every few minutes the big umbrella 
which he held over me to protect me from the 
sun would droop lower and lower as he dozed off. 

In the cool of the evening, the young men and ~ 
girls of the town, many of them wearing bright 
shawls and mantillas, would prom- 
enade up and down the paseos while 
their elders looked on from the tables 
of outdoor cafés. At nine o’clock, the 
streets would be abandoned again 
when everybody went home for 
dinner, but that didn’t*end their day 
by any means. 

The night life of little Cuenca, I 
found, as in most other Spanish towns, 
was terrific. After dinner, the in- 
habitants would return to the cafés 
for coffee and dominoes, and late into 
the night the streets would resound 
to chatter, laughter and the strum- 
ming of guitars. Sleep was next to 
impossible. 

To top it all, at 2:30 o’clock one 
morning, just when I had dozed off, 
a brass band marched up and down 
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the main street playing, but the music was so 
haunting that I wasn’t annoyed... I can hear it 
still, just as I can picture in my mind every 
detail of that little paradise suspended between 
earth and heaven. 

There is not a province in the whole of Spain 
which does not hold treasures for the traveler 
who will seek them out. 





“Lost in Italy, | found Fano’s gorgeous fishing boats” 


Just outside the popular resort of San Sebas- 
tian, there is a narrow water-way through the 
Pyrenees to the Bay of Biscay, known as Pasages, 
with a charming picture town on each side of it. 
At Turegano, there is a magnificent castle with 
loopholes cut in the form of crosses through 
which Christians used to fire upon Moors. At 
seldom-visited Teruel you could look upon glor- 
ious towers, domes, and minarets, until the town 
was severely damaged by artillery fire during the 
Civil war. 

But Spain is only one country which offers 
splendid rewards for the beauty hunter. Italy is 
just as rich a field and, in spite of great damage 
caused by the war, I understand that most of its 
picturesque small towns are still intact. They 
used to be more accessible than the towns of 
Spain, because roads and transportation were 
better. And the inhabitants are just as friendly. 


Italy On Two Words 


On my first extensive tour of Italy, during the 
heyday of Mussolini, I had to obtain the per- 
sonal consent of Il Duce before I was permitted 
to sketch certain little-known places. After en- 
deavoring to impress me with ferocious grimaces; 
even Mussolini proved co-operative, and I found 
the common people of Italy willing and eager to 
have me paint their home towns. I knew only 
two words of Italian at first—the words meaning 
“ice cream” and “‘water ice’’—but these enabled 
me to place an order at many an outdoor café 
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and linger there for hours while I recorded my 
surroundings with brush or pencil. 

I started out from Porto Maurizio on the 
Italian Riviera—a lovely city, where a balcony 
box, no matter how lofty, at the tiny local opera 
house is a “‘must”’ for social distinction, since the 
“orchestra” floor is given up to lowly standees— 
and wove my way back and forth across the pen- 
insula as I moved 
gradually south- 
ward. Nearly every 
day brought a new 
discovery. 

Millions of people 
know that Cremona, 
in Southern Lom- 
bardy, is the place 
where the world’s 
finest violins come 
from, but howmany, 
I wonder, realize 
that its cathedral 
possesses the most 
beautiful clock 
tower in the world, 
a magnificent spire 
of pure cerulean 
with the signs of 
the zodiac inlaid in 
gold. At Canossa, 
south of Parma, I 
found an infinitely 
picturesque castle 
where a Pope once 
kept a French king 
waiting in penitence 
outside the walls. 
At Ravenna, which 
all too many travel- 
ers pass up on their way from Firenze (Florence) 
to Venézia (Venice), I discovered some of the 
finest Byzantine mosaics that I have ever seen. 
Unfortunately Ravenna, a Nazi supply base, 
suffered from heavy shelling and bombing dur- 
ing the war. 

I will always love this Adriatic city, which con- 
tains the tomb of Dante, although I did have 
some trouble with a policeman there. When I 
appeared on the main piazza with my paint box 
and brushes he started to arrest me, because he 
thought I intended to paint pictures on the side- 
walk, but when he discovered his error he was 
deeply embarrassed and proved as volubly po- 
lite as the rest of his countrymen. 

At the little damaged towns of Gubbio, Peru- 
gia and Lerici, where Shelley spent his last days, 
and in scores of other small towns of Italy, I 


‘ learned that rich finds await the traveler who is 


willing to get just a bit off the beaten track. 
Yes, and in Roma itself, where I later spent a 
year painting interiors of the Vatican, there isa 
thrilling reward for the tourist who will break his 
itinerary long enough to climb the Aventine Hill 
to the summer palace of Prince Chigi, Grand 
Master of the Order of Malta. Through a round 
hole which the prince cut in the garden gate, 
directly in line with the arbor walk, for the 
benefit of sightseers, you can drink in the world’s 
most superb view of the dome of St. Peter’s. 
Trekking north from Roma to Monte Carlo, I 
have seen hundreds of bored travelers dozing in 





the sun after lunch when a thirty-minute tayj 
ride would take them to one of the Cuaintest 
places on earth—the little French town o 
Roquebrune where everything is in miniature. 
The tiny houses built into the side of a hill oye. 
looking the blue sea look as though they had 
been planned for a race of dwarfs, and even the 
castle which dominates the village reminds you 
of a child’s plaything. The place is reported little 
damaged by the war. 

Also in France, just above Vendéme, there js 
Chateaudun, in an area heavily damaged by 
bombing. The fine medieval castle topped bya 
tower dating from the eleventh century was re 
ported to have suffered only minor hurts. I yig 
ited there during the annual horse fair when 
handsome Percherons pranced into the show. 
ring one by one to a blast of trumpets by a color 
ful corps de chasse. 





On the Isle of Mull 


Of all the minor hardships I have encountered 
in the cdd corners of Europe, those I experienced 
on a trip to the Isle of Mull, off the west coast of 
Scotland, made the deepest impression. The 
month was December and I had been warned 
against going to Mull at that season, but I wished 
to make a drawing of Duart Castle, so I set out. 

From the Scottish port of Oban I took a small 
steamer across the stormy Firth of Lorne, and, 
since the tiny settlement for which I was bound 
did not possess a pier, I had to be put ashore at 
night in a rowboat which was tossed around like 
a cork by the seas. Then, when I reached shore, 
I discovered that I had to spend the night in an 
unheated boardinghouse. 

The next morning it was still colder and the 
breakfast offered me was inedible. I found Duart 
Castle old and gray and charming, but my 
hands were so chilled that it was next to im- 
possible to hold a pencil and, worse, a herd of 
inquisitive cows followed me around and in- 
truded upon my work. 

I eventually got the picture I wanted, just be- 
fore dark, and, rather than spend another night 
at the icy boardinghouse, I decided to take the 
next boat back to Oban. On the boat I felt that 
I would at least be able to get a cup of hot cof, 
but I was wrong about that. What they served me 
was a lukewarm mixture of something they must 
have drained off the engines. I couldn’t drinkit 

That trip was really rugged, but it had is 
compensations. At daylight, when I finally ge 
back to my snug little hotel at Oban, I haga 
blazing fire built in my bedroom and orderedtit 
biggest breakfast I could think of. While I atelt 
by a window, I looked out across the angry Firth 
at the snow-capped mountains of Mull am 
never have I experienced a keener sense of sali 
faction. I had been to Mull in December, Ifiad 
gotten a picture I liked, I had returned sally 

I feel that same way about visiting out-of-the 
way places generally. It is not as easy as follow- 
ing the beaten tracks. Sometimes the beauly 
prospector encounters inconveniences and eve 
hardships, but in the end his rewards at 
greater than those of the traveler who rides only 
the best trains and stops only at the delux 
hotels. He has the satisfaction of knowing thal 
he has looked upon things of loveliness whiet 
most tourists have never seen. 
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“Traveling is fun when we can all be together like this." "They're both asleep. And so happy. This is wonderful—to have a Master Roomlikethis.” 


You reserve two Double Bedrooms in the new Budd-designed sleeping car. The 
porter folds back the partition between them to make one large, spacious Master 
Room for the day. You have two wide, panorama windows with unobstructed 
view. There are six comfortable seats in case friends you meet on the train come 
in to visit. You may have a table for games or for dining en famille. There is 
plenty of room. 

When bedtime comes, the partition is put in place and you have two rooms, 
with a communicating door. The children can go to bed early and sleep un- 
disturbed. Each Double Bedroom has its own enclosed toilet room with lavatory 
and shower bath. 

This remarkable new Double Bedroom, the first really satisfactory double 
bedroom ever designed, is only one of the Budd developments for better trains, 
more comfortable travel, in the post-war world. You will see them soon on 
many railroads from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Budd builds trains of stainless 


steel, the strongest and safest material used in railway car structures. 
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BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT 


Originators of stainless steel lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and stainless steel: highway truck trailers. De- 
signers and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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"TO LAUNCH the play, Congress passed a law. To 
finance it, the mint issued a coin. And to save it, 
a President of the United States journeyed 
several hundred miles. 

Promotional stunts like these might daunt the 
most ingenious Broadway press agent. But an 
obscure fishing village contrived them for a com- 
munity celebration that became one of the na- 
tion’s leading outdoor dramas. Now the play 
is resuming because a state’s taxpayers clamored 
to “angel” it. Such is the background of The 
Lost Colony. Beginning June 30th, the village 
of Manteo on Roanoke Island off the North 
Carolina coast will resume the nightly perfor- 
mances that were interrupted by the war. 

The Lost Colony is the story of that first 
group of English to settle in America, re-enacted 
on the very spot from which they mysteriously 
vanished. Critics differ on the play’s classification 
but not on its artistic merits. It is outdoor drama, 
pageant, spectacle, and mystery, blending these 
varied arts of the theater—music, dancing, pan- 
tomime—into a tapestry of cadenced speech. 

Nor is the production all make-believe. Real- 
ism plays a part that begins when you leave the 
mainland for the island. This is the prologue, 
although, of course, you don’t realize this until 
the performance is over. Some seventy miles 
below Norfolk, well-paved highways lead into 
Dare County. You ride across Wright Memorial 
Bridge into a long stretch of sand bar piled high 
with dunes that gleam in the sun like golden 
hillocks until early evening, when they change 
into flashing red rubies. 
Here the Wright Brothers 
made their historic flight. 
The concrete tower that 
you pass marks the very 
dune from which they took 
wing. At the end of the 
sand bar Roanoke Sound 
Bridge leads onto Roanoke 
Island where, by the magic 
of The Lost Colony, the 
past and present become 
difficult to distinguish. 

Manteo sits on the 
shore’s edge for a quarter 
of a mile—a tiny commun- 
ity of weatherbeaten fish- 
erfolk and Coast Guard 
families. Until they staged 
their local “celebration” 
that drew 400,000 people 
from forty-eight states 
through five successive 
summers, it is doubtful if 
even one of them had ever 


seen a stage play. Masses of rose-red japonicas 
and milk white gardenias cluster around a hand- 
ful of small, wooden frame houses, shaded by 
gnarled oaks with hanging moss. Yaupons, pines, 
nut and fig trees and scuppernong grapes are 
everywhere. Beyond is mostly wilderness—a 
hunter’s paradise of ducks, geese, and wild swan. 
On this sun-drenched island America was 
founded: More than three and a half centuries 
ago those first pioneers likened Roanoke to a 
sweet-smelling gar- 
den. It is today as it 
was then. The 
wooden frame houses, 
the paved streets arid 
the automobiles oc- 
cupy but one small 
corner. They have 
replaced the Indian 
huts. But otherwise 
the island has 
changed little. The 
wild exotic charm 
that so enchanted 
those first English- 
men who landed 
here hasn’t faded. 
Just about a mile 
outside Manteo, you come to a palisade of hand- 
split logs guarded by two thick-walled block 
houses.. Young ladies in the sedate and stately 
garb of the Elizabethan period welcome you as 


you step from your car. Here is where those first 


Village girls glory in old costumes 
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English laid the cornerstone of America. And 
this is exactly the kind of village they built. Here 
is old Fort Raleigh with stockades, chapel, and 
little houses of split juniper logs. In the symbolic 
restoration of the New World’s first English set. 
tlement, the folks of Manteo have duplicated to 
the smallest detail the circumstances of the mys- 
terious disappearance they are going to re-enact, 
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p nearby tree you can a word 
to =.” This was the cryptic message the 
y left behind. This is the sole clue to 
mys a . Its meaning is unknown to this 
‘dy. ; Down by the water’s édge all the romance, 
‘ ¢ and final tragedy that led up to 
ious message come to life 
ieantic stage whose props are the 
sea, and the smell of salt in the air. 
inst the backdrop of dark blue water of 
noke Sound, a cast of 192 pieces out history’s 
}to the swelling music of a great organ and 
ae lyrical songs of Old England. Elizabeth is 
queen. The colonists arrive on July 22, 1587. 









































INEZ They build the fort. The men explore the land. 

Virginia Dare is born and christened. The music 
1. And swells again as terror strikes. The Indians besiege. 
- Here food supplies dwindle. Then comes the attack. 
cl, and As the surviving colonists march into the dim 
mboiic recesses of time, the mystery envelops the audi- 
ish set ence in the sweeping open-air theater. The play, 
ated to the place and the people have held a mirror up to 
— America’s memory. There is the feeling that the 
enact. 


end of the play is still to come. 

Samuel Selden, who has directed the produc- 
tion from its beginning, attributes this common 
ttaction largely to what he calls the primitive 
realism of the play. The stage, for example, is 
100 feet long and built at the water’s edge just 
within the palisade which becomes its backdrop. 
The centerpiece on the platform is a chapel in 
which most of the spoken parts are played. 
Pioneer cabins flank both sides of the center- 
piece, and in them the action is continued as the 
spectacle unfolds. 






















There are no curtains, few 

pieces of scenery, 
the story 
moves without in- 


and 


terruption. Scene 


Fishermen become Elizabethan knights 


changes aré made 
ting with strong lights. S ; 
is the stage that the ow, pro- 
fessional actors in the main 
parts have tolearnnewtiming. 
This summer the setting 
of the play is going to be 
expanded to include thé sea. 
For the new premiére and suc- 
ceeding performances the 
waters of Roanoke Sound are 
to become literally a part of 
thestageeffects. The audiences 
will see Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
three ships anchored offshore with the first col- 
onists rowing small boats right up to their feet at 
the exact spot of the original landing. A monu- 
mental gadget removes the chapel and the flanking 
cabins from the stage for the necessary interval. 
Selden, who directs the University of North 
Carolina Dramatic School, has a theory that the 
very spaciousness of the production accounts for 
much of its impressiveness. “There aren’t many 
plays,” that use an island five miles 
wide and fifteen miles long as a setting.”” And 
that is just what happens. This whole, wild, pic- 
turesque strip of land becomes a part of the drama. 
Paul Green, North Carolina’s Pulitzer Prize 
winner, must have felt that the epic theme, the 
people, and the place were a unit, when he wrote 
Lost Colony. How else explain his single limi- 
tation on turning over the play without royalties 
of any kind, that it was to be produced nowhere 
else? Green conceived his script in terms of a 
community celebration—one in which several 
hundred wduld take part. So much did the 
story, the setting, and the determination of the 
villagers to re-enact the history of their island ap- 
peal to the noted playwright that he went to 
work on the script 
immediately 
after the vil- 
lagers sought his 
aid. As a native 
of Eastern North 
Carolina and a 
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he says, 
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The huge amphitheater has Roanoke Sound as a backdrop 








frequent visitor to Roanoke Island, he was 
familiar with both its history and its aspirations. 

There is a happy ending to the play, but it 
doesn’t take place in the amphitheater. Audi- 
ences leave the’ palisade pondering the fate of the 
colonists. Did they actually intermarry with the 
Indians and are their descendants living today? 
Was the colony exterminated by the Spaniards 
then at war with England? Were the settlers 
massacred by the Indians? What does Croatoan 
mean? The play answers none of these questions. 
You have to talk with the villagers to learn 
the denouement. Elderly Theodore Meekins will 
tell you that the happy ending is all around you. 
He says the play has brought about a happy, 
ecdnomic revolution in the village. For proof of 
it he points to the busy restaurants, the crowded 
streets, the new houses built and going up. 

As Meekins tells the story, Manteo was broke 
as it entered 1937. Lacking both industry and 
agriculture, the village lived by fishing. And the 
price of fish was so low that it hardly paid to 
take the boats out. “‘Men were working for thirty 
cents a day and glad to get it,” he recalls. No 
one had any cash. 

Meanwhile, the community was resolved to 
go ahead at all costs with its plans for an anni- 
versary celebration. The year marked the 350th 
anniversary of the birth of Virginia Dare and 
the establishment of the Lost Colony on Roanoke 
Island. Even as Green set to work on the script, 
the islanders set themselves the task of building 
with their own hands the original ‘‘Citie of 
Ralegh”’ behind stout palisades on the site of the 
first colony. Next, the villagers built the stage 
with its arrangement of permanent juniper-log 
and then they 
constructed the amphitheater with a seating 
capacity of 3600. 


” 


buildings, tiers and ramparts; 


“This play,” says Meekins, “actually was in 
the making when I was a boy. That’s how long 
this town has been dreaming of a real worthwhile 
celebration. 
folks first got together to buy the sixteen acres of 
land just outside the village where Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s colony landed. They bought it with the 
hope that someday they might be able to build 
just what is there today. 

‘Looking back now,” he continued, “I wonder 
where we got the faith and the courage. The 
country in 1937 was in the midst of a depression. 
Money was tight. Of course the WPA was then 
in existence and gave us some help. So did the 
boys in the CCC camp established here. 
hardly the time to stage a play. But, even so, 
we cleared acres of ground adjacent to the stock- 
ade as a parking place for trailers and cars.” 


I was only a young ’un when the 


It was 
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Sir Walter 
Raleigh 


Manteo, where most of the islanders live 


Meekins tells how the almost penniless village 
raised the several thousand dollars needed to 
print the programs, buy stage equipment, hire a 
few professional actors for the top roles. From 
1932 on, the villagers through their congress- 
man had been petitioning the Congress for aid 
in planning an anniversary celebration. 

Finally, they were able to induce Congress 
to authorize the coining of a special half dollar 
to commemorate the event. Congress also sanc- 
tioned the sale of the coin by the village to 
finance the project. 

“The mint struck off 25,000 of those half 
dollars,’’ Meekins recalled, ‘“‘and we didn’t have 
the money to take them over. We didn’t have the 
money to buy even a few hundred of them. So 
we got the bank here to buy $3000 worth for our 
account. Then we raised a few dollars among 
ourselves to pay for advertisements in a few 
numismatic magazines. We offered those half 
dollars to collectors for $1.50 each plus 15 cents 

postage. 

“Just as fast as 
the orders came in, 
we redeemed our 
coins at the bank. 
The bank, in turn, 
purchased more 
from the mint, which 
washolding the coins 
yexclusively for us as 
Congress directed. 
The first $1500 we 
made on the fifty- 
cent pieces went to 
the designer. With a 
few thousand dol- 
lars later profit we 
launched the play.” 

The same fifty- 
cent piece was used 
this past year to help 
raise $100,000 for 
rehabilitation of the 
amphitheater, new 
costumes, and so 
forth, for the play’s 
resumption. 

When the war put 
an end to perform- 


A huddle at rehearsal 


ances, the village still had 3000 of the coins in the 
treasury of the Roanoke Island Historical Asso- 
ciation, the agency which the village set up in 
1932 to promote its celebration. But this year 
the coins weren’t sold. Instead, they were given 
away to the people throughout the state who 
had voluntarily contributed the money to insure 
the play’s continuance. 

Even the coin is partly a village product. One 
side shows a young woman with a baby in her 
arms looking out to sea. A Manteo mother and 
baby modeled these figures. The designer—Bal- 
timore artist William Marks Simpson—selected 
them because he was struck by their resemblance 
to paintings of Mother Eleanor Dare and her 
daughter, Virginia. The models, Mrs. Willie 
Ethridge Kee and her daughter, are still in 
Manteo. Mrs. Kee is quite used to having folks 
search her out in the restaurant where she works 
so that they can compare the figure on the coin 
with her. 

*‘Audiences were thin that first year,” Meekins 
will tell you, “until after President Roosevelt 
paid us a visit. That was on August eighteenth. 
Since then some 400,000 visitors have left $3,000,- 
000 here. That’s a lot of money for a community 
of one thousand. 

“Up to that time, plumbing was a rarity on 
this island. Now most every house has a bath- 
room. We always wanted them, but we never 
had the money until people poured in here to see 
the play. Then a lot of visitors stayed over to 
catch the channel bass and dolphin offshore, or 
just to enjoy the bathing and a rest. 

“That was how we discovered we had re- 
sort possibilities. Houses got painted. Most 
every home became a tourist home. And it is 


still that way because we have only one 
room hotel and two restaurants. Then, thro 
1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941 more and mom 
of our boys and girls were able to go to college, 
That was something that most generations of 
us islanders were never able to afford. The 
fishing just never was that good. Now, more 
and more people are coming here for the 
summer. Maybe we’re growing into another 
national resort. That is the way it looks.” 

The return of the play seems likely to make 
Manteo a boom town for some time to come, 
For The Lost Colony resumes performances as 
a permanent institution. As for the villagers, they 
have gained in stature too. State action has made 
them pioneers in the establishment of an Amerie 
can people’s theater. 

Both developments were spontaneous. The 
gate-pulling power of the play was not lost on 
the people of North Carolina, nor on the mem. 
bers of the state legislature. 

Neither needed theatrical critics to tell them, 
as the critics have in unanimous fashion, thata 
play capable of drawing 400,000 to an off-the. 
beaten-path place like Roanoke Island must 
have something. 

Inspired by a mixture of business acumen and 
local pride, a feeling grew in tourist-conscious 
North Carolina this past year that the play not 
only should be revived but should be madea 
permanent institution. Public opinion spurred 
the law-makers, and they acted. The Lost 
Colony became what is probably the first state. 
sponsored play and one that is destined by lawto 
be produced every summer in Manteo. State 
participation is limited virtually to financial sup- 
port. Otherwise, the play remains the same 
product of fisherfolk and coast guard famili 
that it always has been. 

The magic of the play’s drawing power has 
set the state dreaming. For years North Caro- 
lina has been anxious to attract permanent 
residents. It is a vast sprawling state, rich 
in natural resources, and more people are needed 
to develop them. The population is but two 
million. 

“Maybe the play will do all this,” says Gov. 
R. Gregg Cherry, “especially if it continues to 
draw hundreds of thousands of visitors from 
the other forty-seven states.” The governor, 
like all North Carolinians, can’t conceive d 
anyone visiting the state and not wanting 
settle there permanently. “We think many 
will,” he says. 

As for the islanders themselves, they see noth- 
ing fantastic either in the play’s background or in 
its success. The enthusiasm of the state’s taxpay- 
ers is put down to good business. They hold that 
the co-operation of Congress was only appropr 
ate. 

They reserve an accolade only for the late 
President Roosevelt, whose attendance in the first 
year centered public attention on the play até 
time when it was needed. 

“Yes, he saved the play,” said old Alpheus 
Drinkwater, the long, lean, retired coastguarder 
who is the village sage. Alpheus’ tribute © 
the late President is the highest the island cal 
give, and expresses the viewpoint of the whole 
community. “He was a folksy man.” And he 


added, “But then it is a folksy play ™ 
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FASHIONS FOR: 


Meeting the Prodigal Sun 


yund or in 
*s taxpay- 
hold that 


appropri BY EDO IVEY Dressing for sea fun is, of course, undressing. 


An expanse of suntan is an important part of 
MRHAPS YOU'RE GOING to the New Jersey shore your costume, as any smart bathing suit ‘will 
splash in the Atlantic, or you havea date with | demonstrate. Nearly all styles have naked mid- 
the Pacific at La Jolla, or plan to goswimmingin _ riffs; some have but one shoulder strap; others 


r the late 
in the first 


ihe waters between. Whatever beach you ex- have none. 

pect to grace, half the fun of a seashore or beach Crawling into a wet suit dampens the spirit 

holiday is in wearing clothes that are as bright, as well as the flesh. Therefore, a wise wave 

+ a? beautiful as they are comfortable. breaker takes at least two suits on her vacation. 
1at’s what Southern California design- | You can choose one in elasticized wool knit for 

*Say—and they should know. honest-to-goodness swimming. Your second 


You see the sun, the sun sees you, in a braid-trimmed suit 
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Pedal pushers have sissy airs, ruffles and braid 


choice might be a softer dressmaker style, which 
can double as a play suit. 

Since vacationers must cram a diversified waré- 
robe into small space, swim-play ensem)les have 
Be a peasant lass in a gay skirt, demure blouse charming quick-change features. There are = 
with elasticized shirred shorts and bra tops, com 
sei eaiians plete with matching ballet skirts and separate 

tops— miniature versions of the skirt. 
These slip over your head and cover you 
shoulders like a wide bertha. When ocean bree2 
tug at your curls, wear the top so that the elast¢ 


June» HO LIDAY 





ands frame your face and the bertha forms a 
lowing headdress. 

Another method of avoiding boredom is to 
ske along play clothes that respond to simple 

ithmetic. Add a matching skirt and go to 
“wn. . - + Subtract a blouse, keep a halter top 

nd—presto!—you have a sunsuit. 

Synsuits come with complete frocks that button 
wer. And since they’re made in silk paisleys and 
rayon prints, as well as cotton, these ensembles 

formal enough for dinner wear at an ocean- 
side restaurant. 

Cool breezes blow at the seashore. For day- 
time you may want a solola (sun) coat that’s 

wal and bright. Some are made of raw silk 
and button so that they are actually coat dresses. 

ese are worn as beach wraps. Then, bingo, add 
jeweled clip and you have an appropriate date 
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PHOTOS BY THEODORE SIERKS AND CY LATOUR 


dress. Perhaps you’d prefer a Joseph’s coat in 
many colors, tied modestly under your chin. Or 
you might prefer a practical flared shortie in 
Guatemalan cotton—gay for the sand and per- 
fect to wear over casual frocks. 

Vacations on the beach are studded with pic- 
nics, wiener roasts and community clambakes. 
For these gay feasts you might wear your slacks 
with a favorite sweater (don’t forget those 
breezes); or you might strut proudly round the 
campfire wearing the new sissified pants, ruffled 
pedal pushers, harlequin-colored clam-digger 
suits, or knee pants bound on by a gay sash. 

Perhaps there’s a summer theater near your 
beach. You'll steal the show by prettying up in 
your full swinging peasant skirt, topped by a 


man-slayer of a blouse—one of those with big 
puffy sleeves and a shepherdegs neckline. 

For exploring, printed dresses are practical, 
since they don’t show wrinkles. Fabrics such 
as jersey and raw silk lose their creases after a 
“hangout” of an hour or two. 

The social side of life at a seaside resort varies 
according to the section of the country, the type 
of hotel or cottage where you stay. However, 
chances are nine out of ten that you won’t need 
an evening dress. Take one or two printed crepes 
or jerseys, and you’ll be festive enough even for 
Saturday-night dancing. Despite such pleasant 
diversions as picnicking, dining and dancing, 
most of your time will be spent right on the 
beach, sunning yourself and salting your toes. So 
if there’s any doubt about what you may need— 
how many swim suits did you say you have? 


A striped beach coat looks good, feels good—when breezes blow 


Butcher linen and printed jersey take to the water 


What there is, is pretty and pink 
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BY FREDERICK C. OTHMAN 
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MY BRIDE AND | are about to take off on 
our first postwar vacation tour and, fel- 
lows, I’m warning you. There’s a peace on. 

I’m warning the hotel owners, gas 
salesmen, chambermaids, hamburgeroos, 
movie doormen, headwaiters and others 
after my money. I’ll be whiskery. The 
right side of my bride’s face will be 
burned by the wind blowing in the car 
window. We'll be dusty and wrinkled 
and tired. Our hair will look like the 
left-hand picture in a pomade ad. You 
lads will ignore our appearance; you will 
make no deductions from same. 

You will treat us like the Duchess of 
Windsor and the Duke. The de-luxier the 
hotel, the bigger will be the smile of wel- 
come. I am taking my tire iron with me, 
but not for changing tires, a subject I'll 
discuss in a minute. This blunt instru- 
ment gets wrapped around the skull of the 
first desk clerk who fails to take our ar- 
rival as the signal for ringing bells, dis- 
playing teeth, rounding up bellhops, and 
rushing us to asunny corner room with a 
well-swept carpet. 

This rug may be a little ragged, friends; 
know 
that such things still are difficult to come 
by. But if there are wet towels in the 
bathtub, cigarette butts in the ash tray, 
or bent hairpins on the dresser, have a 


we are not unreasonable and we 


care. I’ve been practicing with my crow- 
bar, which is made of the finest spring 
steel, and I can mow down the wearers of 
pin-striped trousers and black jackets like 
a Filipino does sugar cane. Bolo Othman, 
I call myself. 

For the 
restaurants, I must report that we will be 
hungry; if your cook has been in the habit 
of dishing up the mashed potatoes in an 
ice-cream scoop, 
mend ‘his ways. 


information of the country’s 


five-cent size, let him 
During my vacation I 
shall not be worrying about my waistline 
and I like pie for breakfast. 

When I order a slab of apple (which 
should be warm and have two crusts) to 
follow my eggs, the waitress is to say “Yes, 
sir,” and bring me also, and automatically, 
another cup of coffee. If she titters, she 
gets that pie in her face. 

Another thing, mine hosts: When we 
sit down—and don’t ever think we'll 
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stand in line for th 
this vacationtime—you 
that we are thirsty and wé 
ice in it. I do not intend to p 
I’ve still got my tire iron, rememb 

If the strawberry crop is short, we'l B 
disappointed, but pleasant. There’ll be no 
harm done unless you hand us the menu, 
we order the sirloin steaks medium rare, 
and the waiter tells us thirty minutes later 
Come to think 


“ %, 9? 


ain’t. 


that there ain’t no steaks. 
of it, he’d better not say 

Laundries now are functioning nor- 
mally. We will eat from tablecloths minus 
spots of somebody else’s gravy; we will 
wipe our lips with napkins made of cloth. 

If you have a speedup system for the 
I shall dawdle 
over my food and take my ease and I 


customers, abandon it. 


don’t want any waiter blowing down my 
neck. When I pay my check, the cashier 
is to look me in the eye, refrain from 
bouncing my change on the cigar case, 
and tell me she appreciates my trade. 

Finally, restaurateurs, there is to be a 
bowl of peppermints on her counter. I 
like peppermints. Free. 
not have forgotten; 


Surely you can- 
it’s only been five 
years since you banished them. 

Filling stations, here I come in a 1939 
sedan shedding flakes of maroon paint 
and gushing steam from the radiator. 
You are to regard this motorcar as a 
1947 straight-eight with a plastic body 
and an automatic phonograph. Treat it 


WW y 


Beware! 





Jerly. You will dust it, put air in all 
es (spare included), check the water, 
the windshield, wash my face, 
t me with a road map, bring us 
bottle of cold soda pop, and tell 
t a fine automobile I am driving. 
you are to subside, line your as- 
up at attention, and wait my 
. If I want the oil changed, I will 
You will not try to sell me any- 
ot unless you want to be run down 
saged into your own driveway. I 
ten gallons of gas, all of which 
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punct 
will c 
paying 
gize for 
which u 
flat, and 9 
your service 

That is no 
Let us presume yd 
scene of my small 
dead line. He is to raise mY 
gently, remove my tire carefully, take out 
my inner tube lovingly and—get this— 
fix it. He is to do this with a mini- 
mum of cussing (he may grunt if he 
thinks it’s helpful) and I do not want 
him attacking my property with a sledge 























hammer. You will instruct him to atten 
the county fair when he feels the need , 
exercise and let him try to ring the be 
with his mallet. I don’t care how stro 

he is. All I want is my tire changed 

About four o’clock each afte: noon my 
bride and I will get that empty feelj 
and, gentlemen behind the h imburge 
counters, we are connoisseurs 
product. I mean we used to be. 
our memories are long. 

The 1946 hamburger will have meat jy 
it, period. My specifications cai! for each 
slab of ground meat to be approximatel 
the same size as the roll in which it nestle, 
Let there be no discussion of any oniog 
shortage. Have the onions ready, sliced 
thin, and catchup, too, or I'll chop dow. 
your stand and haul it away for kindling 

One other thing, roadside chefs. Wis 
dow screen of metal and of plastic now i 
available. Fly spray can be found in ever 
hardware store. The point, cooks, is thaj 
I do not like flies buzzing around m 
ears when I am eating. . 

Sometimes my bride and I like tg 
stroll through whatever town happen 
to be home for the night and, if the bill 
looks interesting, take in a movie, Pro 
prietors of this nation’s Bijous, Ge 
and Mainstreet States, I want you t 
know that in 1945 I squirmed on my lasj 
theater seat with a broken spring. This ij 
1946. The seat will be soft and, of course, 
there will be a seat. When the man ou 
front in the lodgehall uniform and the 
hard-boiled shirt tells me there is imme 
diate seating on all floors, I shall take his 
word for it. I am a trusting soul. I shall 
walk into your theater, and if a lesser 
lieutenant colonel in pale blue pant 
and a bat-wing collar greets me in the 
inner lobby with word that there will b 
a short wait, watch out. 

If I have overlooked a few things, 
wouldn’t be surprised, but you citizens 
with your hands out for my vacation casi 
Simply keep in 
mind constantly (pinching yourselves i 


of your 
Even s 


probably get the idea. 
necessary) that there’s a peace on, if you 


would avoid war with me. 


Peace! They'd better keep it wonderful 
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BY MARSHALL REINIG 


gut AN AMATEUR Paul Bunyan that you 


plan to spend your vacation by taking 
your first canoe trip into the wilderness, 
ind he'll cast a spell of gloom. He will in- 
form you how wobbly is a canoe. He will 
apprise you of back-breaking portages, 
hazardous rapids, deer flies that raise 
welts on your hide, summer torrents that 
put out your campfire. Don’t let him dis- 
courage you. 

Even if you have never grasped a canoe 
paddle or have never been deeper into 
the woods than the corner drugstore, you 
can safely undertake a wilderness canoe 
trip. The main prerequisites are normal 
health and the ability to enjoy a picnic. 

Despite the self-styled woodsmen, wil- 
derness canoe trips were proving more 
and more popular with Americans during 
the years immediately preceding World 
War II. Many were novice canoeists to 
whom typical resort vacations were no 
longer attractive, people who packed ca- 
noes and glided into national forests and 
other wooded areas to rediscover water- 
ways, fishing haunts, and wilderness 
beauty scarcely changed in the last hun- 


dred years. Wartime limits on travel 


The wilderness is no 


hazard if you'll 


PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 


prompted others to try it. Today, man- 
wlacturers of camping supplies expect a 
marked increase in the popularity of deep- 
country canoeing. State recreation bu- 
reaus supply maps indicating canoe routes; 
%0 do some chambers of commerce. 

Let me tell you of my friends, the Wil- 
liamses. They are past their early forties. 
Mr. Williams is in the printing business 
in Chicago. On a tax-return form, Mrs. 
Williams’ occupation would be entered 
as housewife. Three years ago when they 
informed me they were stumped for a 
vacation plan, I mentioned wilderness ca- 


noe trips. They liked the idea, but neither 
had ever set foot in a canoe. And the wil- 
derness, to them, meant an impenetrable 
jungle full of wildcats and cataracts. I 
suggested they go to a city park, rent a 
canoe and paddle around. They quickly 
found it easy to remain afloat and to head 
in the desired direction. Eagerly they 
asked for more information. 

I then gave them a Superior National 
Forest map which showed several easy 
canoe trips. I made a list of equipment and 
supplies; we discussed a two-weeks’ trip. 

The Williamses went to the town near- 








Off to cool forest and peaceful waters 



































est the selected starting point, rented 
equipment, and purchased supplies. They 
engaged a guide, telling him they wanted 
him only until they felt secure enough to 
continue alone. The guide accompanied 
them in a second canoe, and after only 
two days he said, “I'll stay long as you 
want, folks, but it already looks like I’m 
in the way.” They completed the two 
weeks without further aid, and returned 
to Chicago filled with enthusiasm. 

There is a sense of self-sufficiency gained 
in the wilderness when one has only basic 
means of sheiter, sustenance and trans- 
portation. One probably expends more 
physical energy during two weeks of a rug- 
ged canoe trip than in the rest of the year. 
But it’s worth it. The tranquillity of a 
sleepy stream in deep woods, the excite- 
ment of rapids, impact of game trout on 
light tackle, smell of bacon sizzling in 
hemlock grove—that’s for me! You can 
either hurry or drift. Accommodations 
roofs 


complete with star-studded are 


around every bend in the brook. 















































Not so rugged as it looks 


Teamwork is essential on a canoe trip. 
There are shelters to be erected, wood to 
be hauled, fires to be made and extin- 
guished, meals to be cooked, portages to 
be negotiated and, if you’re going places, 
some strenuous paddling coming up. Se- 
lect a companion you can count on. One 
old canoeing fan I know says, “I pick a 
pal for a canoe trip more carefully than 
most guys pick a bride.” 

Any good North American road map 
will show you where motor travel thins 
out, where lakes and streams are plentiful. 
That’s canoe country. Choose a_back- 
woods town or two, write to their cham- 
bers of commerce (or their state recreation 
bureaus); request maps, information con- 
cerning canoe routes and the availability 
of equipment and guides. Choose 
from the material you receive, 
and if you don’t begin smel 

ing the woods before you leave 

home, I’ll sell out for a pound. 
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If you plan a trip with- 
out a guide and have 
never wielded a paddle, a 
normal precaution is to 
practice an hour or soina 
canoe. Even that is not 
necessary if you engage a 
guide. He’ll show you how 
to make headway without 
wearing yourself out or 
barking your thumb on 
the gun’l. 

Guides’ rates average 
about eight dollars per 
day. Many veteran canoe 
vacationists engage guides 
to save themselves the effort of paddling, 
portaging and making camp. Others, to 
whom the eight bucks is no problem, pre- 
fer to go it alone, partly for the fun of doing 
their own work and partly for the sake of 
privacy. For beginners, I suggest the com- 
promise method used by the Williamses. 

According to Webster, portage means: 
“A carrying of boats, goods, and so forth, 
overland between navigable waters.” Ac- 
cording to an old woodsman crony of mine 
it’s “that place you paddle like mad to 
git to so’s you kin carry ever’thing in- 
cludin’ what’s been carryin’ you over to 
where you kin git to paddlin’ again.” 

Well, you don’t have to paddle like 


Wild berries for pies 


The hardiest paddler rides aft 


Be 


mad. And the longer the portage the less 
you should hurry. They vary in length 
from the thickness of a dam to consider. 
able stretches of land. Some are graveled 
paths, some are tote roads originally cut 
by timber operators, and some are mere 
wilderness paths cluttered, perhaps, with 
windfalls. An eighty-rod (14 mile) por. 
tage is easy. A 320-rod carry is a mile long, 
and you might best take it in two stages, 
broken by a meal or a night’s sleep. 
Portage distances can easily be esti- 
mated on good maps. So, once you have 
decided upon your trip, write to the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Legal Sur- 
veys and Map Service, De- 
partment of Mines and Re- 
sources, Ottawa, Ont., Can- 
ada, requesting the map 
most applicable. Aerial sur- 
vey maps are by far the best. 
The most unhappy ca- 
lamity that can befall canoe 
trippers is the loss of sup- 
plies and equipment. Pre- 
cautions against it are sim- 
ple. A canoe may capsize, 
but I don’t know any handy 
way to sink one, even in- 
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yerted. Attach a light line to the essential 
duffel in your canoe and run it around a 
thwart. It’s easier to dry wet gear than 
to dive for it. 

A few other safety rules are: Stay in 
camp when the water is too rough for 
safety or even comfort. Don’t wait for a 
threatening storm to break; put in to shore 
in time to arrange for shelter. Travel close 
tothe shore; it’s safer, and you’ll find more 
scenery too. Put out every fire with water 
or wet dirt. If you do capsize, don’t 
desert the canoe or try to climb on it. 
Rest your hands on it lightly and push 
it ashore, kicking with your feet. 

You may start out resolved to boil all 
the water you drink in the woods. Cer- 
tainly stagnant water ought to be avoided, 
or at least boiled; and water in a stream 
below a town, dwelling, or stable should 
not be used at all. But most wilderness 
lakes and streams are spring fed, pure toa 
remarkable degree, and fit to drink. 

Two ardent anglers undertook their 
first canoe trip several years ago and, 
after reading a chapter on the selection of 
campsites, pitched tent in a wind-sheltered 
glade. They battled mosquitoes two nights, 
then moved to an open spot where the 
breeze would waft insects away. Later 


Place your tent to keep the smoke away 






































































































































they discovered they’d been 
reading about winter, not 
summer, campsites. 

Suitable warm-weather 
campsites on established 
canoe routes are no prob- 
lem. They are located at 
fairly frequent intervals and 
are recognized by signs of 
use. On some routes, the 
Forest Service has provided 
outdoor fireplaces and 
tables; ground has been 
cleared, and spring water is 
at hand. On little-traveled 
canoe trails, picking over- 
night spots is hardly more difficult. Avoid 
swamps, which are mosquito incubators. 
Check the wind direction, plan your fire- 
place and tent position to keep the smoke 
away. Besure ample wood is handy; never 
break camp without cleaning the area. 

What to take on a wilderness canoe 
trip is a question bound to puzzle any 
novice. My wife and I, after several 
years of trial and error, worked out the 
list accompanying this article. It is 
planned for three people for two weeks. 
Any changes you might make should be 
governed by the number of people or by 
personal tastes in food. Otherwise, I earn- 
estly suggest making few or no altera- 
tions. My wife and I employ no guide, 
tote everything ourselves, and you may be 
sure that we don’t lug unnecessary gear. 

Air mattresses, for instance, may sound 
needlessly luxurious. Sleeping on balsam 
boughs or in a blanket roll on the earth’s 
bosom is all right when you’re accustomed 
to it. But it’s a sure way to insomnia if 
you’re fresh off an inner-spring mattress. 
Inflating an air mattress with lung power 
is a waste of energy better reserved for 
paddling or portaging; so include the 
hand pump. Two spare valves on the list 
are a result of my oversight on one trip 
when a mattress was punctured and the 
air valve lost. Makeshifts permitted it 
to hold air only when unoccupied. 

That trip is remembered as a constant 
inflation and deflation of the faulty mat- 
tress—as well as spirits. The new GI air 
mattresses, however, have a nonfouling 
valve and need no pump. 

Individual down-filled sleeping bags 
are lighter and can be packed in smaller 
space than their equivalent in blankets. 
But, because of sanitary considerations, 
they are not always to be had for rent. If 
you don’t own a sleeping bag, you will 
want two blankets apiece, even in summer. 

Aluminum screw-top canisters are one 
of the greatest boons ever devised for 
camping. Everything normally packed in 
glass can be changed to canisters and 
jammed down into a pack sack. Paraffin 
food bags came in handy too. Transfer 
into them flour, biscuit mix and other dry 
materials apt to spill from containers. 

Some people think a folding reflector 
oven is sissy stuff. Maybe so, but I take 
one. I am always impatient until the 
bread runs out, along about the third day, 
because then it’s time to make golden- 
brown biscuits in the oven. Another weak- 
ness of mine is freshly baked outdoor pie, 
which is why shortening is on the list. 

Your canoe is your most important 
equipment. A sixteen or seventeen footer 

weighing no more than seventy pounds, 
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“OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN” 





SOUND...SOLID... SUCCESSFUL 
U ne of the long-to-be-remembered sights 
viewed on a trip through New Hamp- 
shire is “The Old Man of the Mountain.” 
Tourists, recognizing it as the inspiration 
of Hawthorne’s renowned story, “The 
Great Stone Face,” are fascinated by 
this natural profile atop a granite cliff, 


twelve hundred feet above Profile Lake 


in Franconia Notch. It has also stood as 
the symbol of another equally -outstand- 


ing New Hampshire institution... the 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 





COMPANY. ..since its organization in 1869. 









NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
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GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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It’s THE FISH you bring to net that really 
count! And with Rain-Beau’s new Nybeau 
bait casting line, made 100% of DuPont 
Nylon, you can play the biggest and tough- 
est with confidence. Nybeau’s smaller and 
stronger fibres are braided tighter for greater 
strength and smoother running. Its smaller 
diameter makes longer casts easy and lets 
you carry more line on your reel. 

Nybeau, like all the new, improved Rain- 
Beau Lines, embodies the new skills, tech- 
niques and exclusive finishes which were 
developed under the pressure of war pro- 
duction by Rain-Beau’s expert craftsmen. 
Manufactured in our plant, from fibre to fin- 
ished product, every line is given the most 
stringent tests and inspections at every step. 

When you want a fishline — demand a 
Rain-Beau. No lines made can beat them. 
There’s one for your purpose that fits your 
purse. 


Relim nuit. NYBEAU 


COTTON 


Your dealer can show 
you the new, improved 
Rain-Beau Lines in Du- 
Pont Nylon, silk, linen, 
bronze and cotton. They 
are as good to fish with 
as they look. 













One canoe holds enough to feed and 
equip three persons for two weeks 












made by a well-known manufacturer, is 
readily obtainable. Make sure it doesn’t 
leak, and don’t settle for a homemade job. 

At first glance the provision list may 
appear to have been prepared for a pla- 
toon of Marines. Actually, it’s on the short 
side, for we have taken into consideration 
the fact that you will supplement your fare 
with fresh-caught fish. But you won’t 
want fish—even brook trout—three times 
a day. And after a day or two in the woods, 
you'll eat like a platoon of Marines. 

Many people enter the woods with 
shoes too light for rough walking or too 
high and too heavy. I recommend a shoe 
ten to twelve inches high, with a last of 
GI type, large enough to permit wearing 
wool socks. Leather jackets are popular, 
but are bulky and miserable when wet, 
and don’t give any more protection than 
those of less weight. In selecting clothes, 
be guided more by common sense than 
style. You'll be drier, warmer, freer to 
move—and you’ll save money. 

With the exception of personal items, 
the equipment listed may be rented from 
an outfitter in the town from which you 


What to Take 


EQUIPMENT FOR A PARTY OF THREE FOR TWO WEEKS: A 16 or 
17 foot canoe weighing about 70 pounds, with a repair kit 
and carrying yoke, spare cushions (kapok) and paddles. 
Three large Duluth packsacks with tumplines, and a canoe 
tent about 7 by 7 feet with sewed-in floor, door and netting. 
Air mattresses (with pump and spare valves) and sleeping 
bags. Tackle box with rods, reels, light ax. A 10 by 10 canvas 
ground cloth. A 25-foot length of clothesline. A reflector oven. 
Necessary knives, forks, spoons, and salt and pepper con- 
tainers. Add an insect-spray gun, a camera and film, a com- 
pass, watch, mirror, flashlights, perhaps a small-caliber rifle 
or revolver, and Kephart’s Camping and Woodcraft. 


PERSONAL NEEDS FOR EACH: Two light wool shirts, 2 sets of 
underwear, 2 pairs of wool socks and a pair of hiking shoes, 
moccasins, a pair of denim pants, a swim suit, a poplin 
jacket, a raincoat and canvas gloves, Add a watertight match 
case, a hunting knife, sunglasses, toilet kit, which might 
include sunburn lotion. Don’t forget your fishing license. 


PROVISIONS FOR THREE: 8 pounds unsliced bacon, 2 cans 
frankfurters, 2 cans corned beef, 2 cans pressed ham, 1 pound 
of cheese, 4 pounds of butter (canned, if available), 3 of flour, 
5 of biscuit mix, 1 of corn meal, 2 of powdered milk, 2 of 
dried prunes, 2 of apricots, 3 of coffee, 1 of tea. Add a pound 
of dehydrated apples, a half pound of dehydrated onions. 
A bottle of powdered lemon, 2 boxes of pudding mix, a jar 3: 
of peanut butter, a box of oatmeal. Don’t forget kitchen | 
cleanser, washing soap, kitchen matches, candles and dish = 
towels. You'll also want a box of pepper, half a pound of 
salt, 2 loaves of bread, 2 pecks of potatoes, 3 cans of pork 
and beans, 5 cans of fruit juice, 4 of tomatoes. Add jam, 2 
pounds of sugar, a bottle of syrup, some baking soda and 2 
pounds of cooking chocolate. You'll fish, too, won’t you? 


MISCELLANEOUS: An assortment of paraffined bags and oiled 
tobacco pouches, pipe cleaners, rubber bands, toilet paper, 
fly dope and first-aid kit. Several screw-top canisters. 





will start paddling. Rental prices vary 
between four and eight dollars a day, de- 
pending on the locality. Owning your 
equipment isn’t a bad idea. You will 
find uses for it from time to time. By 
picking up some used items and shopping 
carefully, you can get a complete outfit 
for less than $300. 

On the day you start your first portage 
maybe you will need the advice of my 
friend Ole. Ole’s an ace guide and a 
good man, butnotalways a diplomat. I met 
him one hot, sultry day as I completed the 
portage he was about to tackle. The com- 
bination of oppressive heat and the two 
helpless-looking females he was guiding 
hadn’t improved the big Swede’s disposi- 
tion. He handed some light gear to eachol 
his charges and loaded himself with twice 
the weight a man should carry. Coming up 
under his load, he looked around to dis 
cover that the more bungling of his patrons 
had dropped her burden and was stand- 
ing there in a state of utter confusion. As 
he plodded up the trail he called back: 
“Is yun yob in woods don’ tak no brain, 
by Yoe. Yus’ fill up bot’ han’s an’ valk. 
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Southern California beach scene 


WHAT A GALLERY OF Pictures unfold along Western Air’s far-flung 
skyways! Only via Western Air can you combine in one spectac- 
ular “flight-seeing” trip the imposing Rockies, the bright-hued 
deserts, the shimmering Pacific. For Western Air serves most of 
the big, popular playgrounds—Glacier, Yellowstone, Lake Louise, 
Bryce and Zion, Boulder Dam, California and scores more. 


MORE FUN TO FLY—COSTS ARE DOWN. Air travel is more luxurious, 
yet it costs no more. It adds days to your vacation because it saves 
days in transit. You arrive clean, refreshed, ready for more fun. 
See the great and spectacular West this year—fly Western Air. 


Make advance reservations through your travel agent. 


ESTERN AIR LINES 
mM S)—-— AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 


Write our tour bureau, 510 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, for information about all-expense tours 
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HOLIDAYS 


and KEDS 
go together 


Waar's going on up there? Their feet 
go to work to find out. Keds help the climb 
with traction soles and a Scientific Last that 
leaves toes free to grow. Jumping off the cliff 
—chasing the gang—Keds Shock-Proof Arch 
Cushion absorbs jolts. 

No matter what a boy asks his feet to do— 
Keds help him do it better. Four generations 
of shoe building experience go into Keds— 
one reason they've always been favorites with 
boys. Cool breathing uppers protect his feet 
from excessive perspiration and they are wash- 


able just like his socks. 


KEDS SHOCK-PROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 

(in certain shoes) absorbs 

jars and jolts—helps avoid 

oversirain and fatigue. A Keds 

feature famous for years. 





KEDS 
SCIENTIFIC LAST 


is designed to fit growing 
feet. Gives straight-line toe 
action. Barefoot freedom 





with protection. 


HYGIENIC KEDS are kept clean and odorless—the right way. 
Plain soap and water. Tub-able and scrub-able. 


Genuine “U. S.” KEDS are made only 
by United States Rubber Company. Look for the name. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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BY BILL CORUM 


TWO OBSERVERS never see the same prize 
fight exactly the same way. Spectators 
watch fights with their eyes, hearts, ears, 
memories, prejudices, racial instincts, and 
muscles. Repeatedly, in the five years I 
have been broadcasting the major fights 
with Don Dunphy, I have had letters 
fans thousands of miles away, telling 
me how wrong I was about something 
they knew of only from the broadcast. 

I wasn’t around at the time, but they 
el me that five years after Corbett had 
licked John L. Sullivan in New Orleans 

Were still a number of the Strong 
rs hero-worshipers insisting that such 
‘thing had never happened. 
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The fighters’ faces can tell you more than their roundhouse swings 


In the old days when boxing wasn’t as 
legal as it is today and a fighter often had 
to duck the law as well as his opponent’s 
punches, the boxing writer of each New 
York newspaper was his own referee and 
the sole judge of the will-o’-the-wisp con- 
tests he covered. The reporters were 
honest and called ’em as they saw ’em. 
That was the trouble. A reader, checking 
three papers to try to find out what hap- 
pened, would have thought he was read- 
ing about three different fights. 

Yet, once’a person has taught himself 
to skip picking, or trying to pick, the 
winner and forming advance opinions, 
it’s relatively simple to score a fight. I just 
vote for the fellow who beats up the other 
guy and is the boss of the ring at the finish. 





OUT; 


I know that boxing is called The Manly 
Art of Self Defense. But to me the main 
idea of two gladiators crawling inside the 
ropes is to discover personally, and to con- 
vince the boxing public generally, which 
is the better man, pugilistically speaking. 
Therefore, I do not score defensive skill as 
importantly as some others, though I al- 
ways give a man some credit for slipping 
and blocking punches and for speed afoot. 
However, a fellow who fights in full re- 
treat isn’t apt to wind up with a big rating 
on my score card. 

One punch that hurts, that slows a fel- 
low down and reduces his will to resist is 
worth many a light jab, in my opinion. 
That was why I put Joe Louis slightly 
ahead of Billy Conn on points in their first 








“4 Look what I bought 
A Genuine 
Post-War ZIPPO... 


“What a dandy style—slimmer too, and so 
well rounded, ...1 know it'll fit snugger in 
my purse and pocket—and it’s made from a 
silver-like metal that’s thrilling to the touch.” 


“It’s out of this world! Wish I had one, but 
looks like more than I could afford.” 


“Don’t be silly, darling, it does look like 
five dollars, but it costs $2.50 for standard 
model, and $3.50 with signature or initials,” 


Yes ... the NEW ZIPPO Windproof 
LIGHTER is on its way to dealers 
everywhere. Thanks, everybody, for 
being so patient. They are more beauti- 
ful than pre-war and defy imitation. 

NO ADVANCE IN PRICE The prices 
challenge the inflation market. Nothing 
has been spared to produce the finest 
in design and performance, The new 
ZIPPO is tops in value and long-lasting 
service. Backed by the same time- 
honored unconditional guarantee—“No 
one ever paid a cent to repair a ZIPPO”,. 


Other models 
range in price 


up to $175 





Also demand ZIPPO 
Hard Flints and 





¢ 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 


Dept. H Bradford, Pa. 


ZIPPO 


Wisedptcof GHTER 












america’s 
finest 
| casual clothes 


California designed and tailored by Jackman from the 
finest and most colorful pure-wool fabrics in the world, 
for men who demand the ultimate in apparel. 
Shirts, $25 « Jackets, $30 to $50 e Slacks, $20 to $37.50 


j At America’s Finest Stores 


Los Angeles 14, California 


For your leisure hours, for active sports or when you travel 
..- Jackman casual clothes are unsurpassed. 
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meeting. I thought Louis had desper- 
ately hurt the dashing Pittsburgher with 
body punches, particularly in the second 
and fifth rounds. It seemed to methatthese 
were the type of blows that would slow 
Conn down and put him in danger of be- 
ing knocked out later. I rated Louis 
ahead of Conn, seven rounds to five, at 
the end of Billy’s big round, which was 
the twelfth. 

It was that round and Conn’s margin in 
it—he was cuffing Joe around as though 
he owned him and throwing his hands 
high in the air before the round was over 
as if to say, “I’ve got him! I’ve got 
him!’—that made the majority of fans 
believe that Conn couldn’t have lost the 
fight on points. 

It is one of those mistakes that almost 
everyone makes. But it’s a popular mis- 
take that has been repeated so often that 
there is a danger of its becoming a habit 
if uncorrected. Billy Conn did not have 
that first fight with Louis won on points 
when he was knocked out! Conn was 
ahead on points. But if Louis had won 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
rounds, he would have taken the decision. 
Here was how the fighters stood with the 
three officials at the end of the twelfth 
round: Referee Eddie Joseph had seven 
rounds for Conn, five for Louis; Judge 
Marty Monroe had seven rounds for 
Conn, four for Louis, and one even; Judge 






















Bill Healey had six rounds for Conn, six 
for Louis. 

They tell me there’s a bit of ham jp 
every man, even the most modest. This js 
possibly true. I can bear witness that 
there’s a little bit of the fight expert in 
every man who has ever seen a bout, not 
to mention every woman. 

Not long ago I had dinner with a chap 
I hadn’t seen since we were kids together 
in Missouri. ““You know, Bill,” he told me 
when I mentioned that I was on my way 
to a Garden fight, “I’ve never seen a fight 
in my life, not even in the street.” 

“Well, come on to the Garden with 
me,”’ I said, “and you’ll see a fight, possi- 
bly a good one.” 

It was a pretty fair run-of-the-mine 
scrap. However, it was one of those bouts 
on which there is considerable betting 
on the short-ender and -close enough to 
give a guy with a two-dollar bet a hollering 
chance. I was winding up the broadcast 
after the eminently fair decision, in the 
midst of the booing and stomping, when | 
heard a somewhat familiar voice behind 
me. “Robbers! Thieves! Call the cops! 
This is an outrage!” So I turned around, 
and here was my friend who'd never seen 
a fight, standing on his chair, his face so 
red he looked as though he were about 
to have a stroke. He was in worse shape, 

in fact, than his beaten hero, who was 
being helped back to his dressing room. 


* A blow that hurt. Look at the victim’s eyes and legs 
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the right is ducked, 
the left lands 


That brings up another 
angle in the weird and 
wonderful business of watch- 
ing and judging fights. It is 
the only advantage, indeed, a 
reporter has over a fan who 
has seen his share of boxing. 
The newsman can visit the 
dressing rooms. 

You'd be surprised how 


much you can sometimes tell about what _ there with you tonight, Chappie. I’m too 
is likely to happen by observing a fighter’s tired and sick to be climbing up and 
attitude. Whenever you see an over- down them ring steps.” 

anxious, a dejected, or a more than or- ““Aw, come on, Chappie,” begged Joe, 
dinarily excited gladiator before he goes “it won’t be right without you there. You 
out to face the crowd, look out. He may won’t have to climb up the steps but 
get over it when the battling starts— once.” 

Dempsey was always a pacing tiger before Blackburn yielded. Louis knocked out 
a fight, which, in his case, made him a_ the younger, bigger Baer in the first 
desperate man. But a jumpy gent in the _ round. 


dressing room frequently winds up sitting Former fighters are apt to be addicted 

on his little silk pants in the resin. to the habit of watching with their mus- 
Louis is so calm that he can sleep on his cles. 

rubbing table. So could Tunney. But They see and sense openings and op- 


the only time I ever saw Joe actually and portunities, unconsciously trying to do 
truly asleep was the night Max Schmel- something about them from their ringside 


ing stiffened him. 


I was in Louis’ dressing room the night Terry McGovern, terror of the feather- 
Joefought Buddy Baer in Madison Square _ weights at the turn of the century, was one 


Garden. 








. In this exchange 


The late Jack Blackburn was already a __tators after his retirement. Sitting up 
sick man. So sick was he that after he front in the press row during a seething 
had bandaged the champion’s hands, he _ battle, McGovern was throwing punches 
sighed and said, ‘“‘I don’t guess I’ll go out 


A spectacular swing means nothing if warded off 


6. Catching a left hook 
on the skull renders the 
blow harmless 


pews. 


of the more virulent of these muscle spec- 


with both fighters and, without knowing it, 





¥. One thrill you can’t miss . . . the knockout! 


diilinély masculine - 


award of merit for dad 


Reward him on Father’s Day (June 16th) 
with something signed sPORTSMAN, from a 
man’s.world. Select the gift set that includes 
his favorite grooming essentials . . . in bright 
bottles and bowls that sing of far woods and 
waters. Your special gift—of cherished 


memories—every day refreshed. 


Se GROOMING ESSENTIALS 


In handsome wood capped bottles with full-color reproductions of sports paintings by famous 
American artists; Shaving Lotion, Cologne, Hair Dressing, 4 oz., $1.50; 8 oz., $2.50. Talc, 75¢, $1. 
Shaving Bowls, $1.50 and $2.50. Sportsman Gift Packages $2.00 to $10, Plus Tax. At Better Stores. 
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LAKE LINES 


She Grad Sled 


Summer—glorious summer—holiday 
time is just around the corner. In its 
long, lovely, lazy days you can find 
revivifying experiences—hours of re- 
laxation on broad sun-swept decks, 
hours of gay companionship with ship- 
board friends, hours of sound rebuild- 
ing slumber—all this when you travel 
to picturesque places with D&C. 











D&C BEDROOM 
a ih boss peta —-_ 


« 





There are many D&C sailings at your 
service. Week-end and mid-week cruises 
on the glamorous cruise ship ‘““Western 
States” to colorful Mackinac Island 
and the beautiful expanses of scenic 
Georgian Bay. Daily overnight sailings 
each way between Detroit and Buffalo 
and Detroit and Cleveland. Travelers’ 
cars are welcome aboard big D&C ships 
—a pleasant respite from touring 
responsibilities. Travel this summer 


with D&C, . 


MAKE RESERVATIONS AS 
CONSULT YOUR EARLY AS YOU CAN TO IN- 


TRAVEL AGENT §suRE BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 





DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Offices in: DETROIT *« CLEVELAND « BUFFALO + NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 
General Offices: 210 Wayne*St., Detroit 26, Michigan 












belaboring his good friend, Tad, the great 
cartoonist who had got him his ticket. 

In general, boxing consists of attack 
and defense. The New York State Athletic 
Commission further breaks this down on 
its official score cards and awards points 
for “clean and effective punches, ring gen- 
eralship, aggressiveness and defense.” 

Good punches are easily seen, except, 
on occasion, by the fellow who is hit. I 
once saw Max Baer knock out a smart 
boxer, Schmeling, with a roundhouse 
right that everyone in the ball park, ex- 
cept the German, could see coming. 

Next to the punch, which always has 
been and always will be the biggest factor 
in boxing, comes aggressiveness. But re- 
member that simply rushing in and 
clinching, without hitting, doesn’t con- 
stitute real aggressiveness. 

Ring generalship also means just what 
it says. The ability to see and grasp an 
opportunity is a large part of it. One of 
Louis’ greatest assets is his possession of 
some sixth sense which tells him when he 
has hurt his man. And when that “sense” 







whispers the boom is just 


about to fall, he doesn’t 
let °em get away. 
Being able to adapt 


oneself to the other fellow’s 
style, or plan of battle, is 
also a part of ring gener- 
alship. A good fighter is 
able to switch his style of 
attack, if necessary, to make 
or force an opening. 

Tommy Loughran, of Phila- 
delphia, was accounted a great ring 
general, but I believe he achieved his 
reputation from something which was 
more showmanship than ring general- 
ship. In most of his important fights, 
he maneuvered himself so that he was 
in his own corner just as the bell ended 
each round. His seconds had only to shove 
the stool up there and Tommy sat down. 

Tunney exhibited ring generalship 
when he ran backward from Dempsey 
while his head cleared after the knock- 
down on the long count in Chicago. But 
here it was not good showmanship. 

Boxing, today, tends to slam-bang 
brawling and the customers love it. The 
Grazianos, LaMottas, Beau Jacks are 
this type. But a smart boxer can often 
nullify the slugger’s power and punch 
and force the latter to defeat himself. 


That’s where the ability to blog 
punches, ride, or slip them comes jp 
Ducking and side-stepping and swaying 
back from punches is smart and pretty 
defensive work deserving of points. But | 
must stress once more that, unless the de. 
fensive boxer then comes on to do some. 
thing offensively, I cannot rate his per- 
formance very high. 

The Louis-Conn heavyweight cham. 
pionship fight in the Yankee Stadium 
scheduled for June nineteenth will mark 
the first time the New York point system 
has ever functioned in a heavyweight 
title match. This system makes it possible 
for an official to score the fight even 
on rounds and yet name a winner on 
points. 

The punch will always provide the 
top thrill of every good fight. Watch it 
above all else and watch the effect it has, 
most of all. When a fighter flashes that 
sickly smile on being hit, look out! He’s 
hurt! 

Also watch how the fighter who’s been 
nailed a hard punch returns to his cor- 


Conn had Louis going in their 
last fight, but... 





- - « the champion’s 
punishing blows laid him low 


He'll often show 


ner between rounds. 
its effects while sitting down, not when 


he’s on his feet fighting. In a recent 
LaMotta-Bell fight, I knew the latter 
was being hurt by body blows because 
I noted one of his seconds vigorously 
massaging Tommy’s middle between 
rounds. : 

Watch their eyes, also, for the eye 3 
quick to show pain, apprehension and in- 
decision. 

And one last thing—don’t let the roar 
of the crowd in the critical moments of 8 
fight distract you. 

So now you know how it’s done 
But my advice is never to try to do 
it for pay. It’s a tough way to make 4 
living, my friends. 
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Why Bus Lines specif 
Champion Spark Plugs 





The bus lines of America are indispensable to our transpor- 
tation system. They are experts on maintenance of equip- 
ment because efficiency and economy are absolute essentials 
to success in their business — no factor is too small to escape 
detailed study. That is why most bus iines with the best 
maintenance records specify dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs. This is another example of preference for Champions 
by experts — substantial evidence that they’re better for 
your car. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS... DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 
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tran via Piqua instead of the 
main line, but the folks aboard 
had a lot more fun 


BY RUSS DAVIS 


THE TRAIN-INFORMATION man_ leaned 
across the counter in the Indianapolis 
Union Station. His face wore a slightly 
Pan incredulous look as though he didn’t be- 
lieve he’d heard me right. 

“To Columbus on eighty-eight?” he 
asked. “Why, son, that’s a local. You 
don’t want to go that way.” His face 
brightened. “‘Look, now,”’ he said, “‘you 
hurry along and catch that six-thirty 
train. It’s an express.” 

I pointed at the crowd rarin’ to go as 
soon as the gate was opened for the six- 
thirty. It was a Sunday morning, but it 
seemed half of Indiana wanted to get on. 

“Eighty-eight leaves about half an 
hour later and takes only an hour and a 
half longer,” I said. 

“Via Piqua,” he replied firmly. 

“But I stand a chance of getting a 
seat.” 


IGHT BY 








The railroad man removed his hat and 
sratched his head. “I see what you 
mean,” he said. 

Up to a point traveling on a local train 
tan be fun. You see more of the country 
than from an express that’s being rushed 
along the main line to get someplace in a 
hurry, so they can slick up the cars and 
mush them back. Travelers on the swifter 
Wains miss the provincialism of the local. 
They get there faster, but they miss so 
Much along the way. 

After I had read the sports page, I 















“Son, take the express” 





On the loca 


picked up my suitcase, and approached 
the information man. 

“On track twelve,” he said, remem- 
bering me probably because I was the 
standout of the morning, the guy who 
was going to ride the local to Columbus. 
*‘Looks like you’ll about have the train 
to yourself.” 

“Told you so,” I said, unable to de- 
prive myself of a minor triumph. 

Three cars—two day coaches and a 
combination coach and baggage car— 
stood along the platform. A trainman came 
along, red signal flags under his arms, a 
smoking lantern in each hand. 

“This the local 
for Columbus?” I 
asked. 

He stopped in 
some amazement. 
“Only the head 
end’s going today. 
We ain’t taking the 





coaches.” Then: “You should have 
caught the six-thirty. That’s an ex- 
press.” 


I didn’t want to go through all that 
again. ‘“‘Missed it,” I lied. I walked down 
the platform and stood at the steps of the 
combination car until an engineer came 
along. 

“Where you going, Bud?” he asked, 
surprised. 

“Columbus.” 

“Oh, what a train you picked. You 
should have as 


‘ 





‘——taken the six-thirty. That’s an ex- 
press,” I finished for him. I went in and 
sat down. Presently the conductor pushed 
open the door and seemed taken aback 
at sight of a customer. 

“Going traveling, son?” 

“Columbus,” I replied, by now enjoy- 
ing the routine. 

“You got some dinner along?” 

“We get in at one-fifteen, don’t we?” 

‘“‘That’s what the timetable says.” 

“T’ll eat when I get there.” 

He set his metal ticket-and-report box 
on a seat and brightened a bit. 

“Well, it ain’t going to be so bad at 
that,” he said philosophically. “This 
car’s air conditioned. They’re putting 
ice into her right now.” 

Two trainmen came in and, aware of 
a fare, adopted a different approach. 
They suddenly became proud of No. 88. 

“Why some days we have as high as 
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The train crew was smart . . 


twelve, fourteen cars,” one said. “Today 
being Sunday we'll only have just the 
one.” Then he seemed a bit embarrassed. 
“Course this ain’t my regular run. I’m on 
here just for today. I usually work the 
express, Number sixty-seven.” 

A locomotive backed down the track, 
hooked on, sizzled and steamed, im- 
patient to be off. Other passengers ap- 
peared, a woman with a fox terrier on a 
leash. 

“Dog has to stay in the baggage part 
of the car,” the conductor explained. 
“Rules.” 

A young couple and their small daugh- 
ter got on and a railroader from the 
shops who was “‘deadheading” down the 
line for a “chicken dinner at grandpa’s 
farm.” 

It was slow going to Richmond, In- 
diana, with several complete stops away 
out in the country amid acres of corn and 
grain. The dog howled in the baggage 
compartment, the little girl settled down, 
and the “deadhead” finished his Sunday 
paper, spread it out carefully over the 
seat, and went to sleep. 

“Looks like we get out and cut wheat 
today,” the conductor said as the train 
lagged again and then stopped com- 
pletely. 

*“Naw, we won’t cut wheat,” one of the 
trainmen replied. “He,” indicating the 
engineer with a jerk of his thumb, “keeps 
getting slow and stop signals. They ran a 
freight in ahead of us.” 

I finally realized that by “cutting 
wheat” the conductor meant we would 
probably be shunted onto a country 
siding for a long wait. But that didn’t 
happen. The freight went onto a side 
track instead, and we passed it with a- 
blast from our locomotive and rattled and 
banged into Richmond. A new loco- 
motive hooked on there and we swung off 
the main line and started over the branch 
via Piqua. 

The dog’s owner had moved to the 
baggage car, but on occasion would 
appear to get a paper cup of water for the 
pet. The train rumbled comfortably 
along into Ohio through New Madison, 
Greenville, Gettysburg, Bradford, Cov- 
ington and to Piqua. 

At each stop there was a small group 
seeing one or two friends off. The new 
passengers, a farm lad and his girl, an 
older couple, a mother and two teen-age 










. they had lunch. | wasn’t . . . | hadn't 





daughters, all rode but a stop or two 
They were going down the line for the 
day. 

The Indiana and Ohio travelers that 
day were having fun. Riding down the 
line was an adventure. They craned necks 
to see “their house”’ as the train left their 
home town, and as they approached 
their destination they peered eagerly to 
see if other relatives were awaiting them. 
That train trip gave a brief insight into 
the lives of everyday folks out there in the 
farming country. Farmers and small 
town people, their talk was greatly of the 
weather, and of the crops. 

There was informality when the train 
crew piled out at the stops. Then a wave 
of the hand, a tug at the starting cord, 
and No. 88 was again under way. 

They finally let the deadhead off, but 
only at the last minute was the signal 
given the engineer to stop at his station 
and there was a friendly bit of rough- 
house about it. And as he stood on the 
platform and grinned and shook his fis 
at the train crew they called down to him 
over the din of the wheels and the puffing 
exhaust of the engine, “Don’t forget t 
bring us some white meat from grand- 
pa’s.” 

That seemed to remind the train crew 
of their own lunch and they produced 
vacuum jugs of steaming coffee and thick 
meat sandwiches. The coffee was appt 
tizing and I wished I had taken the con- 
ductor’s advice and brought my own 
lunch. 

St. Paris . . . Urbana . . . Milford 
Center . . . Plain City . . . and Hilliards 
That’s in the Columbus area and the con 
ductor worked on his report. He looke¢ 
at his thick watch and made a note, then 
signed the report with a flourish. 

“I’ve got her down on time,” he said 
to the trainmen and there was pride 
his tone. 

The engine whistle seemed louder and 
more commanding then as Old 88 left 
the branch line, clicked over a series 0! 
switches, and pulled through the yaré 
and into the station. 

I picked up my suitcase and walkes 
out onto the vestibule. One of the tral 
men was warning the folks to watch the! 
step. 

“Well,” he said with a smile, “We 
made it on time at that, by golly.” 

“TI knew we would,” I replied. 
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lts 722.20 Bulova Watch Time 


More distinguished hostesses time their dinner hour 
by Bulova than by any other fine watch in the world! 
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In palatial homes, in modest homes . . . night after night 
. year in, year out . . . America sits down to dinner by 
Bulova time. For, more people tell time by Bulova than 
by any other fine watch in the world. 
Ask your jeweler to show you the really distinguished, 
and new, Bulova watches. They will tell you, far better 
than words, why America runs on Bulova Time. mus... 17 jewels 14-karat gold . . . $59.50* 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY + FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK ten-inch h 


America runs on BULOVA time! ob 


Bulova Watches—prices from $24.75 to $2500. *All prices include Federal Tax 
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with matching basket weave band . . . 867.50* 





OODELING 


wr Novices 


‘don’t need brains 
r feet to catch snapping 
es—but it helps 


CHARD L. FIELD 


pFuL of boys stood on the lake shore 
to figure out what the strange man 
ing. Twenty feet offshore he was 
ing slowly along in the water. He 
high boots like a trout fisherman 
arried a dip net— but he had no rod 

peel, no line of any kind. 
‘the boys watched, mystified, the 
turned toward shore. A few slow 
‘then he halted for a full minute as 
in thought. Suddenly he reached 
illo the water with his bare hand and 
illed up a vicious, twenty-five-pound 

turtle by the tail. 

“Wow!” said the boys. 

The snapper’s legs dripped mud as they 
beat the air. Head stretched far out, jaws 
were wide open, ready to snap at anything. 

“Imagine picking that baby up with 
your bare hands,” said one of the boys. 
“Suppose he’d got hold of the other end.” 

“Watch out,”’ the man called, and tak- 
ing care to keep the snapper’s head well 
out of reach, he tossed the turtle to the 
bank. It landed on its back, then swung 
over onto its feet and headed back toward 
the lake, 

“He’s getting away,” yelled the kids, 
giving the snapper a wide berth. But the 
man had climbed the bank and soon had 
the turtle by the tail again. 

The kids crowded close now. The tur- 
tle was a good fourteen inches long, witha 
ten-inch horny tail. The head, jaws still 


Grab the right end. There’s a reason! 


wide, stretched forward another six 
inches. One boy held up a stick. The 
head shot forward and the jaws crunched 
the stick. 

“Gosh!” said the boy. 

Roger Conant, curator of the Phila- 
delphia Zoo, had been indulging in the 
ancient sport of noodeling, or muddling— 
which means, literally, digging turtles 
out of the mud with your bare hands. 

The secret of how you can reach down 
through muddy water and pick up a tur- 
tle you can’t see—without getting a finger 
bitten off in the process—is that you use 
your feet. Snappers often burrow into the 
soft mud near shore so they can stick their 
noses above water occasionally for air. As 
you plod along, you feel for them with 
your feet. Of course, you need to know 
which end of the turtle is which. And 
you rely on your feet for that too. 

“That’s easier than it sounds,” said 
Roger Conant. “Look!” He put the snap- 
per he had just caught on the ground 
again and climbed aboard its back. 

The rear edge of the shell was notched, 
half a dozen projections sticking out like 
saw teeth. The front and sides were 
smooth. As Conant stood on the turtle 
with his left foot and rubbed his right 
boot around the edge of the turtle’s 
shell it was easy to see how you could 
identify one end from the other. 

Noodeling is a fine sport, its devotees 
tell you. And snapper soup and stewed 
snapper are delicacies rivaling the far- 
famed diamondback terrapin. It’s an in- 
expensive sport too. All the equipment 
you need is a pair of hip boots (a pair or 
sneakers will do) and an old burlap bag 
to serve as a creel. Your catch will prob- 
ably be larger if you carry a long-handled 
dip net, with which to go after snappers 
sunning themselves on logs or tree 

stumps. They drop off into the water 

as you approach, but you can catch 

them if you move fast; for when 

the snapper really starts digging 

in with those webbed hind feet, it 

doesn’t lose any time. You can try a 

portable trap too. But most noodelers 
leave the traps to the professionals. 

You can noodel in almost any good- 
sized and permanent fresh-water lake or 
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There's whopper “a ae S ~ in many a tiny lake 
or + ee. 


Be, 
ver, from Mexico to Canada, from the 
Alamtic to the Rockies, for snapping 
wrtlés inhabit that entire area. If pos- 
ible select a slow-moving stream, or a 
lke with plenty of vegetation and soft 
nud along the bottom. The turtles are 
easiest to catch in the spring when they 
are less active. But you can make good- 
sized catches all summer, if you pick cool 
days and start early. 

Itwas a summer day when Roger Co- 
nant caught the twenty-five-pound snap- 
per. He got up at dawn, drove into New 
ersey to a large lake filled with water 
ilies, and began looking for turtle tracks. 
It wasn’t long before he found some 
kading to the water. 

He began walking slowly, parallel to 
the shore. It was fifteen or twenty minutes 
before the turtle hunter saw a swirl in the 
water, evidence that a turtle had just 
yanked its head back down into its shell. 
fasapper, it must be a large one, else 
itcouldn’t lie that deep and stick its head 
above water. He waded cautiously to the 
‘pot, felt carefully with his feet. 

Pulling out a twelve-pound snapper, 
tebrought it ashore, had difficulty getting 
into the creel. Mr. Snapper bit the edge 
‘very time Conant started it into the bag. 
“These things really are vicious,” said 


oe ea <4 e 


Conant. “I’ve seen them strike at a stick 
so hard that they lifted themselves off the 
ground. And when they get hold of 
something they don’t let go. 

‘But for that saw-tooth rear it wouldn’t 
be much fun noodeling. That rough hind 
shell tells you the turtle is a snapper. The 
other turtles you come across—the painted 
ones, the red-bellied terrapins, and the 
smaller fry don’t have those saw-tooth 
hind edges. But, fortunately, none is as 
vicious as the snapper.” 

After several painted turtles had been 
netted and a fair-sized red-bellied terra- 
pin had been pulled out of the mud, sev- 
eral boys who were camping on an island 
in the lake came over in a homemade 
skiff. They had beached the boat, and 
were standing on the shore when Conant 
located the prize catch of the day. 

“Was that turtle swimming around in 
the lake with us?” asked one of the boys. 

“Sure,” said Conant, “and I'll bet 
there’s another in here just as big.” 

“Would they bite us?” 

“If you get in their way. They’ll attack 
anything. Baby snappers just hatched 
are ready for a scrap. And there’s a two- 
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Be prepared for seconds 





A Massachusetts iceman, born in 
1784, has been helping to solve air 
freight problems recently. Every time 
some one throws up his hands and says 
“It can’t be shipped by air”, the air 
freight expert of one line mutters 
something about “Tudor could do it” 
and then the stuff goes aloft and gets 
delivered in a hurry. 

Frederic Tudor was the man who 
sold New England ice to the tropics. 
His first schooner load was little more 
than a wet spot in the hold on arrival 
in Cuba in 1806. Loss: $3,500. He went 
broker and broker, did a spell in debt- 
ors’ prison, but finally worked out a 
way to insulate ice with sawdust and 
by 1849 was shipping 150,000 tons of 
ice south of the equator annually by 
sail. Even to Calcutta and China. 

Air freight, even with the advantage 
of Wright Cyclone engines instead of 
sail, has been beset by almost as many 
difficulties as the early ice trade. That’s 
why the freighters find Tudor an in- 
spiration. And they’re making much 
faster progress. Here are some of the 
things they are doing, some of the 
things they are carrying for your benefit. 

Fertile eggs go to Europe. Seven 
days is the limit from hen to incubator 





and the plane is the only means of get- 
ting American eggs to devastated Eu- 
rope within that limit. Furniture is 
flying from factory to home, and from 
home to home in different cities. Sure, 
it’s heavy, and seemingly expensive, 
but all the labor and time and material 
for crating is saved. The overall cost 


is then quite reasonable. Flying un- 
crated furniture is simple after flying 


eggs. 


Unseasonal weather is corrected by 
flying vegetable slips for transplanting. 
A late, early, dry or wet spring is 
matched by moving plants from south- 
ern to northern fields at a stage to fit 
canning schedules. Increased yield and 
sales make the flights economically 
sound. : : ; 

Clothes are moving by air. Dresses 
don’t wrinkle in a new air pack and 
this saves 18 cents per dress for press- 
ing before selling. Super - expensive 
dogs and horses and other animals, en 
route to shows, travel by air, with bet- 





ter results in blue ribbons. More prizes 
mean more sales for a breeding farm. 
So they’re steady air freight customers. 


Machinery, chemicals, newspapers, 
engravings and highly perishable fruits 
go air freight. Shipments are on regu- 
lar schedules, mostly once a day right 
now. Where air express is a package 
service, air freight is a bulk commodity 
service. Minimum shipment is 25 
pounds and you will save more money 
by sending a planeload. In these days 
of upset distribution schedules, the pic- 
ture is far from clear as to just what 
items can continue to move by air 
freight and still pay their way. But it 
you have any kind of a problem con- 
cerning speed or perishability or a rush 
to recapture markets, talk it over with 
the men who will get it there in hours, 
instead of days, on the power of 
Wright Cyclones. 


You take the trouble out of travel when you go by air 
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Waar the 


sun comes out. 


Sue carefree day, you'll be head- 
ing back to the familiar sights 
and sounds of Manhattan. 


Back to church-bell chimes along 
the Avenue, the rustle of programs 
at Broadway musicals, the ring of 
dimes on the Fifth Avenue bus. 


And, to crown it all, back again to 
The Waldorf-Astoria. For here is 
everything imaginable for your 
comfort: a world of luxury—smart 
shops, restaurants, and entertain- 
ment—within the hotel; security, 
privacy, and quiet in your own 
quarters. And just outside, New 


York itself! 
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headed snapper that fights with itself.” 
The boys looked incredulous. 
“And when the turtle is being fed, the 
owner has to put a piece of cardboard be- 
tween the two heads so neither can see 





Season liberally 
with sherry 


what the other is getting—or the head 
that isn’t getting the meat will attack the 
head that is. It belongs to Mrs. Grace 
Olive Wiley, who used to be curator of 
reptiles at the Brookfield Zoo in Chicago. 
She’s got a reptile farm in California now, 
and the two-headed snapper is the main 
attraction. I’d sure like to find one.” 

The kids asked about Conant’s expedi- 
tions. How often did he go snapper hunt- 
ing? How many did he catch? How big? 

“TI go as often as I can get away,” he 
said, “and lots of times I’ve caught as 
many as twenty-five turtles in a day. My 
biggest weighed a couple pounds more, 
maybe, than this fellow I just caught. No- 
body seems to know how big snappers 
grow, but experts say they get to be sixty 
pounds or more.” 

Conant had gathered up his catch. The 
painted turtles and the red-bellied terra- 
pin would go to the zoo, along with the 
twenty-five-pound snapper. But the 
twelve-pounder was destined to star at a 
dinner party as that gourmet’s delight, 
stewed snapper. 

It takes care and a nice sense of cookery 
to transform one of these pond citizens 
into a main course. But any family cook 
can do it, as Conant and his friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Lance, proved after a 
butcher had cut the meat. 

Mrs. Lance simmered one and a half 
pounds of the meat nearly two and a half 
hours until tender—with just enough wa- 
ter to keep it covered. Then she placed the 
tender meat in a pan with one-quarter 
pint of sherry and let the sherry boil to 
the flaming point. Next, she removed the 
pan from the stove, added a pint of cream 
and thickened the mixture with “terrapin 
butter,” a paste made by creaming a 
quarter-pound of butter with four hard- 
boiled eggs which had been put through 
a sieve. She then re-simmered the stew, 
taking care not to let it boil, seasoned 
it with salt and cayenne pepper and 
served it to the company. 

As they ate, they heard how the twelve- 
pounder was caught, listened to the tale 
of the two-headed snapper and other clas- 
sic noodeling stories—until Mr. Lance 
vowed he would try the sport too. 

“Here’s hoping I catch one of those 
two-headed babies,” he enthused. 

“If you do,” warned Conant, “‘here’s 





hoping you grab the right end.” 
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Naturally you want your vacation trip te 
be successful and carefree. As the first 
step, mail the coupon below for informe- 
tien to help you plan your trip or tour. 
One of our travel experts who is ther- 
oughly familiar with the locale that you 
intend to visit will help you to choose 
the best trip, the best method of trans- 
portation, the most suitable accomme- 
dations and advise you about things te 
do and places to see. 

For your enjoyment this summer, ovr 
specialists, after careful planning, hove 
arranged trips to the vacation wonder- 
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WHEN RENEE TALLANTYRE 
lived in the banana and 
coconut lands of Honduras, 
she engaged a young Carib 
girl for a maid of all work. Filled with a 
desire to please, the girl crackled starchily 
around the domain, coping with the ants, 
combing the puppy and cooking meals. 

**Miss Renée, has you got a cookbook?” 
she inquired after three days in the 
kitchen. Renée was pleased. 

“Why, no, Ruth. But Ill write my 
mother back home in England and ask 
her to send you some recipes.” 

Ruth was enchanted when the recipes 
arrived, neatly copied in fine hand- 
writing. She chose something warming, 
exotic, utterly unsuited to the tropics and 
therefore most attractive—steamed jam 
roll. It was a long hot task. 

Ruth delivered the pudding to the 
table, very steaming, very jammy, very 
roly and simply awash in a lagoon of fat. 

“Oh,” wailed Renée. “Look at the 
grease! What makes it that way?” 

“Well, ma’am, yo’ mammy’s recipe say 
butter big as a nut.” 

“Bring it to me and let me see.” 

There it was. “A piece of butter the 
size of a nut.” 

England has walnuts and hazelnuts, 
imported peanuts and Brazil nuts. But 
the only nut in Ruth’s life was a coconut. 


Raymond Redcorn Gets Revenge 


EDWARD M. STRODE propped his feet on 
his desk and told about the time he went 
to England with a group of Boy Scouts to 
attend a jamboree. Among the American 
group was Raymond Redcorn, an Okla- 
homa Indian who was to sing and dance 
for the assembled scouts and incidentally 
for the English, as the guest of Lord 
Baden-Powell, founder of the Boy Scout 
movement. 

Raymond, a highly educated and well- 
to-do Indian, was an accomplished 





dancer and had beautiful tribal regalia. 
He was a barbaric dream of splendor 
with his feather headdress, feather wheels 
on his elbows and knees and the feather 
anklets. His doeskin breechclout was a 
fine example of Indian quill and bead- 
work. His feather back ornament was 
resplendent. In all, Raymond was 
superb and his dancing and singing were 
of the highest quality. However, Ray- 
mond got tired of having Americans and 
English alike addressing him with “How, 
big Injun,” and then attempting to con- 





verse in broken English and signs. Ray- 
mond had been to good schools, spoke 
perfect English and had the not un- 
founded idea that he was just about as 
well-educated and civilized as his audi- 
ence. Since he couldn’t rid people of 
their “lo, the poor Indian” attitude, 
Raymond found a way to get revenge. 

He would sit on the stage, or on the 
ground if the program was held outdoors, 
and chant his weird songs. The thump 
of the tom-tom and the high- 
pitched and guttural cadences 
of his voice would go soaring 
across the English countryside 
in that most mysterious of all 
Indian songs: 

“Tm a Ding Dong Daddy 
from Dumas, you ought to 
see me do my stuff.” * 

And his audience would always leave 
with an overpowering sense of the basic 
savagery of the red man who had sung 
and danced. 


What o’Clock is it, Huzoor? s 


EXCEPT FOR an occasional trekking party, 
Humphrey Evans says that most of the 
squat natives who inhabit the violent 
wilderness of the Himalaya Mountains 
have almost no contact with the outside 
world. Among themselves they use a 
simple, effective and peaceable barter 
system. Some of them earn a few rupees 
by selling a goat or a sheep to the infre- 
quent travelers, and others sometimes 
climb down to the hill-station summer 
resorts with a back-breaking load of snow 
which is used in lieu of ice. But, on the 
whole, they’re indifferent to civilization. 

Nevertheless, the civilized world of 
science is able to give them one bit of in- 





formation on which they have learned to 
depend. If you do any hiking in this al- 
most inaccessible corner of the globe, 
you will be stopped several times a day 
by groups of local hillbillies to answer 
the same question: “Huzoor, kitna buja 
hai?” (Your excellency, what time is it?) 
You wonder, for a moment, what possible 
difference this information could make 
to these simple people, and you are even 
more surprised at the furor it causes when 
you have told them. They immediately 
begin to shout and argue at the tops of 
their voices. In a few minutes they calm 
down and then surprising amounts of 
rupees change hands. 

You learn finally that they have been 
gambling on the time of day. It is their 
favorite sport, and the only use they 
have for civilization’s two magnificent 
baubles — time and money. The one ac- 
ceptable contribution you make to their 
society is the information you can give 
them after looking at your watch. Beyond 
that, they lose no sleep at all over the 
troubles of the outside world. 


The Second Catch 


TWENTY YEARS’ experience with down- 
East folks told Larry Fritz that something 
was fishy besides the launch when its 





*Copyright 1928 Leo Feist, Inc. Used by special per- 
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skipper allowed he’d give five dollars to 
the first of their party who caught a fish. 
One dollar would have been out of char- 
acter—but five! Certainly this was some 
of Maine’s notorious dry humor. 

Nevertheless, the hope of being the 
first known summer resident to separate 
cash from a native banished Larry’s cus- 
tomary boredom with drop-line fishing. 
The moment they anchored, his baited 
hook was over the side. 

Almost immediately he got a bite and 
hauled into the boat a lumpy, bumpy 
little green affair with pale undersides, 
stubby fins and pleading black-and-gold 
eyes. 

*H’mmmph!” snorted the skipper dis- 
dainfully as he unhooked the ‘fish and 
tossed it back into the sea. “Sea cu- 
cumber!” Having denied it membership 
in the fish group, he made no mention 
of the five dollars. 

Hardly had Larry dropped his line 
overboard again when he got a second 
bite. This time the catch could not be 
brushed aside with a vegetable name. 
From gaping mouth to flapping tail it 
was undeniably fish. 

The skipper unhooked the fish and ap- 
praised it. “Fine cod, that!” he ex- 
claimed, placing it in the tub. Then with 
his eyes atwinkle he added, “I reckon 
that’s the second catch!” 

Larry is still wondering what sort of 
dodge he would have devised if his first 
catch had been a cod. 


No Cars in Paradise 


IN ONE OF THE Rocky Mountain states 
there is a little whistle-stop known as 
Paradise, although most people are in- 
clined to believe that such nomenclature 
may be a slight exaggeration. 

Nell Murbarger, traveling through 
that sparsely settled section, planned to 
replenish her gasoline supply at Paradise 
since the town was so prominently marked 
on her map. -However, when she reached 
the point where the town should have 
been, she discovered that it was located 
on the railroad, perhaps half a mile from 
the highway. There seemed to be no 
connecting road. 

Halting the car in front of a down-at- 
the-heels cabin, she pounded on the door. 
An old man with uncut white hair, 
tobacco-stained whiskers and a visage 
that might have been chiseled from the 
native gray granite greeted her coldly. 
Miss Murbarger asked if she might buy 
a few gallons of gasoline. 

“T have no such commodity on my 
place, madam!” he snapped, starting to 
close the door in her face. 

“Have you no car?” 

“No, madam, I have not. 
more, 


Further- 
” he shouted, “I shall never have 
one. I am a God-fearing man and auto- 
mobiles are naught but vehicles of the 
devil which carry men and women down 
to the gates of perdition!” 

“Is there any way of driving over to 
the village?” Miss Murbarger asked, a 
little breathless from the unexpected ser- 
mon. 

“No, there is not. You can’t take your 
infernal machine into Paradise, and mark 
my words, madam’’—he waggled a grimy 
forefinger—“I don’t mean just that Para- 
dise across the creek yonder!” 
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a RESORT HOTEL 
ON A TEXAS RANCH 


Head for the open spaces and that vacation 
you’ve been needing. Come on down to 
LOST VALLEY in Texas’ famous ‘“‘Hill 
Country’. Enjoy the comforts of a per- 
fectly appointed modern hotel amid the fun 
and activities of a Texas ranch. 


If you yearn for sunshine and action, here’s 
ranch life at its best. 40 golden palominos 
to ride. Real cowboy guides. Lost Valley’s 
private swimming pools. Hunting. Fishing. 
Complete adult recreations and supervised 
playgrounds for the children. 


If it’s relaxation you seek, lounge on Lost 
Valley’s sun decks and terraces. Even loaf- 
ing is more fun here! 

Live well! Lost Valley’s famous cuisine in- 
cludes beef from its own prize herds; fresh 
vegetables, milk and eggs from its own farms. 
Open the year round. New delights with 
every season. Accommodations in main hotel 
building, or deluxe private lodges. 


FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 
Write: Mike Robinson 
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Things you know about America—or don’t you? 


BY LLOYD E. PARTAIN 


WE AMERICANS pride ourselves in being 
the best-informed people in the world. 
We should be. We have greater oppor- 
tunities for broadening our perspective 
through education, travel, books, movies, 
magazines, and even the wars we fight 
on foreign soil. In short, we seem to know 
more about the world in which we live, 
is people and their actions, than any 
other nationality. Much has been written 
of the historic areas of our country. 
Scenic spots are widely publicized. Dates 
of unusual happenings have been re- 
corded and celebrated. Nevertheless, 
there are many questions about our coun- 
ty that stump us, even though the an- 
swers would be obvious if we had studied 
our Own geography. 

The longest rivers and the highest 
Peaks are merely build-ups to the real 
wing-dinger in almost any quiz battle. 
AS we acquire wider knowledge, some of 
‘sare continually looking for new ques- 
tons to check against our mental filing 
cabinets. 

The questions posed here are gleaned 
Tom a group that the writer has found 
0 be of keen interest not only to teen- 
gers still in the process of acquiring a 
ormal education but to widely traveled 
and learned businessmen and women. 
You too will enjoy playing this game 
with your cranium. But, if you are able 
to anewer ess than half of them, don’t 
— in tne corner too long. Several 
Welleeducated people have answered no 


awe than five out of the fifteen. 
Some of 


: them are far from easy. 
OU must vis 


ualize the map of the United 


DESIGN BY GERTRUDE GORDON 


States in order to find your answers. 
Think hard before looking for further 
information and the answers given on 
page 105. 
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MANY political boundaries in the United 
States were determined, to a great extent, 
by natural barriers, but nearly always 
with a consideration of accessibility 
to as many other groups of people 
as possible. However, there is one state 
that adjoins only one other state. That 
state is and adjoins __. 


2 


WELL, THAT one was too simple, so 
let’s proceed with another. Most every 
state has a city named for it, but the 
capital cities of only two states are named 
for their states. What states are these? 


3 


most candidates for a diploma from 
kindergarten know that the land area of 
Texas is greater than that of any other 
state. 

But which is the largest state of the 
twenty-six which lie east of the Missis- 
sippi River? 
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I WAS BORN on February 3, 1906. At 
the age of 21 months, my father loaded 
a few minimum essentials, including 
mother and myself, into a covered 


wagon, and headed for a homestead in 
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Famed Statue at the Pass of the North. 
Carlsbad Caverns’ Crystalline Fairyland. 



















The Perfect 
Holiday STOP OFF 


Take “time-out” for thrills and 
sights you've never seen before. 
There's the giant 40-foot statue 

~ "of Christ atop Mount Cristo 
Rey; Carlsbad Caverns’ famed underground 
crystal fairyland—and Old Mexico, right across 
the Rio Grande, with its missions, gay shops— 
another language, another world. You'll see 
National Monuments, mountains, desert, bull 
fights, and the real Old West. Let us send you 
free literature about your Holiday “Stop-off” in 
hospitable El Paso. We'll hetp with reservations. 
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*, <<summer perfection straight from California ia to you 
All leather. In Pokerchip Red, Sierra White and 
Black. Sizes 3 to 10, medium width only. 4.95 


At better stores 


CALIFORNIA COBBLERS 
1212 Stanford Ave. + Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





the newly admitted state of the Union. 
Which state was that? 
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THAT MYTHICALCHARACTER, Paul Bunyan, 
is credited with cutting most of the big 
timber from the north woods of Maine 
and all the way across the Lake states 
and on to Washington on the Pacific. 
In which state could Paul have cut the 
northernmost tree in the United States? 
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THE RUGGED WOODSMEN of the north 
country still tell tall tales of the exploits 
of Paul Bunyan and his great blue ox with 
such believability that they never think 
of them as legendary. They describe the 
numerous lakes from New England to the 
eastern Dakotas as being the tracks left 
by these great monsters of the woods. 
The larger and longer ones were left by 
the broad flat feet of Paul, whereas the 
smaller ones were the foot imprints of the 
blue quadruped. (Sometimes the ox 
would get mad and paw out quite deep 
holes, which are now filled with valuable 
items of commerce and afford great ave- 
nues of transportation.) Which state has 
the greatest number of fresh-water lakes? 
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IN PRAIRIE and mountain states, in 
wheat land and cattle country, live mil- 
lions of Americans who do not have the 
opportunity to view the ocean from their 
home communities or glimpse foreign 
soil in their daily rounds. Name all the 
states in which these people live—the in- 
terior states of the nation. 
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IF YOU STARTED from the south bank 
of the Potomac River near Washington, 
D. C., what is the minimum number of 
states you would have to cross to reach 


Colorado? 


BOSTON, THE LARGEST CITY in Massachu- 
setts, is also the state capital, but the 
capital city in most states is not the re- 
spective state’s largest city. Name the first, 
second, and third smallest state capitals 
from the standpoint of population. 


' 10 


TROLLEY CARS and subways provide 
transportation for literally millions of 
Americans daily. Still, there are at least 
four states that do not have trolley cars. 
Name them. 

ll 


RENO, NEVADA, is well known as “The 
Biggest Little City in the World,” 
where one can with haste become hitched 
or unhitched from matrimonial burdens. 
It seems that Los Angeles, California, 
furnishes her share of Reno’s customers. 
If such a customer were going from Los 
Angeles to Reno by air, approximately 
how far east (____ miles), or west ( 
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Make your camera take better, 
sharper photos. Eliminate guess- 
work, lost pictures and wasted film 
with a precision-built SKAN 
Exposure Meter. A must for color— 
still or movies. Be right in any light 
—day or night. Simple to use. 

FREE—Write for descriptive literature. Please 


give nearest dealer’s name. G-M Labora 
tories, Inc., 4280 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, 
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as you RE-FIT 
in Peaceful Vermont 


ESCAPE this summer to green mountainland. 
leave behind the pressures, the heat and 
noise of crowded pavements. In your own 
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1 home or homelike hotel find a sampling of 
the healthful climate, restful environment and 
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“the Vermont way of life.” 
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ashup. 


Wiper Vermont Development Commission 
Ny gas. 250 State House, Montpelier, Vt. 
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miles), would he have to deviate from a 
straight north-and-south line? 


12 


FLORIDA, too, offers quick divorces under 
her statutes. In fact, you couldn’t be- 
gin to see the many worth-while points 
of interest in the peninsular state in the 
minimum time required to establish resi- 
dence and obtain a decree in the state’s 
fast-moving divorce courts. If, for this 
or any other purpose, a Detroiter wished 
to take the most direct line for Pensacola, 
would he have to go slightly east, or 
slightly west, of the exact longitudinal 
line south of Detroit? 


13 


SPEAKING of divorce laws, there is one 
state that does not have such a law. 
Which state does not grant divorces? 


l4 


ONE OF THE early lessons learned in 
U. S. geography is the fact that Mt. 
Everest is the tallest peak in the world. 
Which is the tallest peak in Colorado? 


5 


AS WE GO north, south, east and west, 
we learn more about this great and 
interesting country of ours, but there are 
certain facts that can be learned most 
easily from close observation of a globe or 
good atlas in our own den or library at 
home. For example, in which state is the 
southernmost point of the mainland 
(not islands) of the United States? 
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Easy to handle: Soundly 
engineered, staunchly con- 
structed but not cumber- 
some. Easy to carry; easy 


Folds up in 10 seconds: You to pull; smart to look at. 


just tuck the Auto-Caddy in 
the back of your car as you 
head for the golf course. 


Perfectly balanced control: The 

Auto-Caddy can’t tip over. Also, it is 

adjustable to a heavy or light bag; 
@ to tall, medium or short player. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A JOHN HENRY PRODUCT 


In buying a golf bag carrier, price 

is important but it isn’t every- 

thing; because it pays for 

itself in just a few months 

in the caddy fees you save. 

What is important is this: get a golf 

bag carrier you will be proud to use and 
own and that will yield a lifetime of service. 
That’s precisely what you get in the Auto- 
Caddy. Here are some quick features: finely 
engineered; seamless steel tubing through- 
out; aircraft precision bearings; steel 
foldaway wheels; semi-pneumatic tires; a 
baked enamel beauty in green and yellow! 


THIS DE LUXE MODEL 


$2950 


AT LEADING STORES 
AND AT*PRO SHOPS” 





THE AUTO-CADDY ARISTOCRAT 


For those who want (and can afford) the finest, we 
commend this Aristocrat Model. It has the same 
basic features as the De Luxe Model pictured 
above. In addition, it is made with jewel-like 
precision; is completely chrome-plated; and can 
accommodate two bags so two players can use 
the same golf bag carrier. Ask to see it! $75 


MADE BY THE JOHN HENRY COMPANY - INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 
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AMID THE CLOUDS 
that help to make the 
Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains blue, Virginia 
vacationers explore 
exciting trails and 
follow bridle paths to 
romantic rendezvous. 


fie IF 





Victory Vacation Year 
1946 - June - 1947 
You've Earned It — Now Enjoy It 


Along the modern highways 
of the Old Dominion the history- 
wise traveler finds absorbing 
interest at nearly every turn .. . 
the picture-minded vacationer 
finds beauty everywhere . . . the 
visitor who likes to fish, or swim, 
or golf, or sail, finds ample 
opportunity and unexcelled 
facilities throughout VIRGINIA. 
Wise vacationers remember that 
VIRGINIA always means variety. 


Write for FREE Copy 
of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 806, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 





Monticello, 
Jefferson's Home 


Colonial National Parkway at Yorktown 
leading to historic Williamsburg 







Natural 
Bridge 


Fantastic 
Caverns 


Natural 
Tunnel 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE 
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A Modern 
Version of the 
Tower of Babel 


Short 


DR. C. W. BRESSLER-PETTIS did 
not aspire to build a modern 
Tower of Babel. However, as 
architect of the stone monu- 
ment of states and nations, at Kissimmee, 
Florida, he conceived a structure as 
strange as the Biblical Babel or any of 
the ancient pyramids of Egypt. 

This unique monument is a conglom- 
eration of 1500 stones representing twenty- 
three foreign countries. Forty-five gov- 
ernors have officially contributed rocks 
to the monument’s crazy-quilt make- 
up; New York, Maryland and New 
Mexico are not represented, for technical 
However, the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt donated a stone 
from the walls of his Hyde Park estate. 
Prime Minister King sent Queenston 
limestone from Canada. Pink limestone 
from Puerto Rico was contributed by 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, former governor 
of the island. 

Kissimmee, where this singular tourist 
objective is located, is a town of about 
4000 population. The monument has its 
home in a state virtually barren of rocks, 
but a reward of $1000 is offered to any- 
one—anywhere—who knows of a reason- 
ably similar structure. It takes the shape 
of an uneven quadrilateral step-pyramid, 
the bottom tier being sixteen feet square 
and the top tier two and a half feet square. 
The pyramid towers fifty feet. At its apex 
is an American bald eagle. An unclaimed 
offer of fifty dollars awaits any visitor who 
can scale its twenty-one irregular tiers. 

Five hundred bags of cement were re- 
quired to build the edifice. These were do- 


reasons. 





nated by members of the Lions’ Club and 
citizens of Kissimmee, whose names are 
embedded in the walk approaching the 
monument. The concrete foundation, re- 
inforced with 7000 pounds of steel rails, is 
three feet thick, twenty-two feet square, 
and weighs more than 100,000 pounds. 
The actual construction required two 
years. The smallest stone is no heavier 
than the tip of one’s finger. The largest is 


Odds 








six feet long, weighs 300 pounds, and was 
given by the Harvard Medical School. 

Doctor Bressler-Pettis envisioned the 
monument of states and nations while 
fishing on Lake Kegonsa, Wisconsin. His 
boyhood hobby was to collect rocks and 
build sidewalks for neighbors in Grant 
City, Missouri. 

He had been toying with the idea of 
creating something with the rocks he had 
assembled—rocks to cement a bond of 
friendship between American 
states and other nations. He 
abandoned the idea of a 
“fountain of states” as not 
sufficiently original and not 
imposing enough. 

He wondered if his master- 
piece could be composed . of 
stones indigenous to each state. He 
sounded out his cousin, Leon C. Phillips, 
then governor of Oklahoma. The reply 
was accompanied by a specimen of 
Oklahoma red granite. Support also 
came from Governor Moses of North Da- 
kota, who contributed granite and petri- 
fied wood. The governor of North Caro- 





lina shipped a piece of stone from one of 
the largest open-face granite quarries in 
the world, at Mount Airy. The governor 
of South Dakota contributed granite from 
Mt. Rushmore National. Memorial. The 
chief executive of South Carolina donated 
a broken pillar from the state house de- 
stroyed in 1865. Vermont stone was 
brought from Brigham Young’s birth- 
place. Buffalo horns and small stones 
were received from Montana. A fragment 
from the original foundation of the Wash- 
ington Monument was privately donated. 
The late O. E. Weddle hauled a trailer- 
load of surface granite from Illinois. 

A good-luck pocket stone was brought 
from India by world-traveler Mrs. Joe T. 
Giles; a piece of copper-ore slag was sent 
from Luzon Island by W. W. Hill. The 
National Farmers Grange of St. Cloud, 
Florida, selected a stone of travertine for 
the pinnacle of the monument. 

The stone collecting actually began in 
1917, when Dr. and Mrs. Bressler-Pettis 
started a twelve-year world tour. They 
crossed the Sahara Desert in an automo- 
bile which served as a rock depository. 
They traveled 350,000 miles on foreign 
soil. The car was then shipped back to the 
states with its crushing load of stones. 

—S. R. Winters 


Gardens on the Roof 


ON THE ROCKY PROMONTORY of Mont St. 
Michel, off the coast of Brittany, the 
vegetable and flower gardens are raised on 
the flat roofs of the homes. There is no 


MARX BROTHERS ... 

the comedy trio . . . known from Broadw 
to Hollywood . . . always dependable pe. 
formers. Starring in David L. Loew’; « 
Night In Casablanca.” 
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soil on the promontory; it has to be car- 
ried in from the mainland. 


Two Masters 


SINCE 1648, the tiny island of St. Martin 
in the West Indies has been governed by 
both France and Holland. The French 
and Dutch landed almost simultaneously 
and decided to divide the forty square 
miles peacefully. So, today, there are 
two governments, two faiths, two sets of 
laws and two official languages. 


Little Venice 


VENEZUELA got its name when Alonso de 
Ojeda saw a charming little Indian vil- 
lage set on stakes in the middle of a gulf 
called Coquivacoa. He gave both the 
settlement and the gulf the name of 
Venice. Later it became Little Venice or 
Venezuela and the name was extended to 
encompass the entire territory of that 
charming South American republic. 


Barter in New Guinea 


MONEY STILL MEANS LITTLE to the natives of 
New Guinea. They much prefer to be 
paid with knives, salt, or stick tobacco. 
The latter is a very popular form of cur- 
rency with a fixed value in some parts of 
the islands. 


Brightest Lights 


IF YOU WANT TO SEE New York’s brightest 
lights this summer, don’t look in Times 
Square. Go out to Yankee Stadium toone 
of the evening ball games. New installa- 
tions on the playing field give illumina- 
tion equal to the light of 5000 full moons. 


Luxury Tax 


the 
Curacao, West Indies, a pontoon bridge 
The 


bridge fare is one cent (in Dutch cur- 


IN WILLEMSTAD, Dutch capital of 


connects the two parts of the city. 


rency) if barefooted, but two cents if shod. 


Cosmopolitan Valdese 


TO the French-speaking 
Protestants from the Cottian Alps of Italy 


ACCOMMODATE 
and France, church services in Valdese, 
North Carolina, are conducted in French 
on the second Sunday of each month; in 
English at other times. 


All the Virtues 


MIssoURI has more than its share of un- 
usual place names. There’s Chloride, Non- 
such, Braggadocio and Huzzah. But the 
virtues predominate with villages bearing 
such names as Charity, Hope, Wisdom, 
Worth, Fair Play, Freedom, Liberty, 
Noble, Peculiar, Wise and Liberal. 


Active River 


DRAINING more than one and a quarter 
million square miles, the great Mississippi 
River has borne in its current enough sedi- 
ment in the last sixty years to add to the 
delta an area of approximately one hun- 
dred square miles above the high-water 
mark—almost two square miles a year! 


Constructive Termites 


IN NORTHERN Australia, termites have 
taken to building skyscrapers instead of 
destroying them. Throughout the terri- 
tory may be seen termite nests more than 
six feet tall, which for some unexplained 
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reason always point north and south. 






























































Tene THOUSAND LAKES full of musk- 
ies, pike, trout and pan fish; 
boundless game-filled forests; 
canoe trails of the pioneers; the 
grandeur of Lake Superior's 
North Shore; clear, temperate, 
invigorating summer air and the 
welcome of our friendly, hos- 
pitable people are waiting for - 
you in Minnesota. 


cet 


‘or travel and resort information write 
Dept. H-4, Minnesota Tourist Bureau, 
State Capitol, St. Paul |, Minnesota 
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FOR YEARS I’ve been a stay-at- 
home. That’s why I accepted 
my husband’s invitation to ac- 
company him on a long busi- 
ness trip through the South. But I must 
say he warned me. ““There’s more to trav- 
eling than just moving around,” he said. 

I didn’t understand him then. In fact, 
I didn’t really get an inkling of what he 
meant until a few days later in Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina. After two days I 
began complaining. ““There’s nothing to 
do here,” I whined. Yes, now that I look 
back on it, I call it whining. 

“Have you talked to anyone?” he 
asked. That made me mad. 

“Do you want me to ring doorbells?” 
I snapped. But he only smiled patiently. 

“Betty, travel is not like a movie where 
the cast and everybody else set out to 
amuse you,” he ex- 
plained. “You've got 
to get into the play 
yourself.” 

**Tell me one 
way—just one way 
to do it,” I insisted. 

“Well, you belong 
to lots of organiza- 
tions. Let me see. 
There’s your soror- 
ity, your church so- 


ciety, the Red 
Cros... . How 
about the Red Cross? 


Why not go over to see the local chap- 
ter? They’d be glad to see you.” 

I didn’t take his advice. Even though 
the next day was perfect, with sun shining 
and a cool breeze, I spent the afternoon 
in a dull movie and felt sorry for myself. 

Two monotonous days later, as we ap- 
proached Staunton, Virginia, I decided 
to adopt my husband’s suggestion. 

My first call in Staunton was on the 
Red Cross. I made it hesitantly and with 
little confidence. After all, I told myself, 
they’re busy with their own problems. 

“I’m a visitor in Staunton,” I told the 
receptionist. “‘I’m from Washington, 
where I’m a member of the Gray Ladies 
in the Walter Reed Hospital. I just 
thought I’d drop in and say hello.” 

“Oh, but you must talk to Miss An- 
drews,” the receptionist said. “She’s the 
field director of the Gray Ladies here at 
the Woodrow Wilson Hospital. I'll call 
her right now.” 

“*That’s sweet of you, but I really don’t 
think I should take up her time,” I weakly 
objected. 

‘Miss Andrews would never forgive me 
if I didn’t call her,” the receptionist replied. 

Miss Andrews showed me all over the 
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hospital and then we had lunch together. 









We had so many questions to ask each 
other. She wanted to know how our 
work in Washington compared with their 
activities in Staunton, and how the Wood- 
row Wilson Hospital differed from the 
Washington hospital. The time went so 
swiftly that I arrived at the hotel late for 
dinner. 

This little city is noted for its schools,” 
my husband pointed out that night. “I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if your soror- 
ity had a chapter here. And 
I'd be willing to bet that quite 
a few professors at the girls’ 
schools are sorority sisters of 
yours.” 

The next morning found me 
shortly after breakfast going 
up the steps of the Mary Bald- 
win School. The old Georgian buildings 
alone were enough to make a visitor 
curious. 

I told the young lady who received me 
that I had been charmed by the exterior 
of the school and wanted to learn more 
about it. While we were walking through 
the grounds she mentioned that she was 
the instructor in journalism. 

It happens that I majored in journalism 
at the University of Pennsylvania. That 
started us off. Her name was Pat Enright 
and she had been out of college only two 
years. Luckily I had saved all my notes 
on my journalism course, and before I 
left, I had promised to send them so she 
could compare 
courses. Better still, 
I had made a friend. 

“Stuck in Staun- 
ton on Sunday, and 
you working,” I 
groaned the next 
morning to my hus- 
band. “Any sugges- 
tions? And remem- 
ber, before you make 
any, that most every- 
thing is closed up.” 

“Are you ready 
for an adventure?” 
he asked, and didn’t wait for my answer. 
“Community spirit is even more notice- 
able in small towns than in big cities. 
People get pleasure out of showing their 
things to strangers. If you don’t believe 
me just talk to the girl who serves you 
breakfast.” 

I picked up a conversation with Sally, 
the pretty counter girl, over my coffee. 

“I’m a stranger here,” I began. ““What 
would you go to see if you were I?” 

“Have you been to the Woodrow Wil- 
son House? He-was born here, you 
know.” 

We really didn’t begin to get friendly 
until I told Sally where I was from. 

“Washington!” she exclaimed. ““That’s 
where my husband is. He’s in Walter 
Reed Hospital convalescing from wounds 
he got in Germany.” 

I told Sally all about Walter Reed that 
afternoon, as we traveled the town to- 
gether. Again I made a friend. 

As the train speeded us homeward I 
had plenty of time to think of my trip. I 
had been bored at first and now I was 
beginning to understand that it’s the peo- 
ple who make places interesting, and that 
you can never know either without know- 
ing both. It seems such a simple thing, I 
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SNAKES THROUGH THE WEEDS 


You can pick your spot and drop this 
euadbdab a te middle of it... ‘eaten 
reeds and pads or alongside an old stump wher 
the big ones lie. Has weight enough to be 

with accuracy. And you can forget about weeds 
Your Johnson's Silver Minnow will snake thry 
the thickest weed beds without snagging. 


PLATED WITH PURE SILVER OR 24-KARAT Goi 

Fast reeling brings it flashing along the sur. 
face. Slower reeling sinks it to any depth. The 
Silver Minnow’s flash and action attract the 
wiliest of game fish. 


OTHER JOHNSON SPOONS 
Johnson's Silver Minnow Triple 


Hook with bucktail. Johnson's 
Caper. Johnson's Sprite. 
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Sunshine Tours 


Ge to Cuba, N u, Bermud 

or Mexico. Air and auto trips a to a 
leo. For tour desired write for free folders. 
FRED L. HASKETT TRAVEL SERVICE, 
liberty Bank Bidg., 211 N. St. Paul St., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 
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wondered why I hadn’t discovered it 
before. —Betty Basler. 


Exchanging Foreign Money 
ON THE LAST DAY a visitor spends in a 
foreign country he should be careful to 
dispose of his native money, since it is often 
inconvenient to exchange it back home. 
If you are leaving at night, it is a good 
idea to pay your hotel bill early enough to 
get to a bank before closing time to ex- 
change your money. Estimate your din- 
ner, taxi and other expenses, and have 
sufficient foreign money in small denom- 
inations so that after leaving the bank you 
will not have to break a large bill and re- 
ceive another pocketful of foreign money. 


What to Wear Along the Equator 


SHOULD YOU IMAGINE that the equator is 
always hot, it’s well to know that two 
sweaters are comfortable at the monument 
marking the equator just north of Quito, 
Ecuador. Fifty-five degrees is the average 
temperature in Quito and the altitude is 
approximately 10,000 feet. The same is 
more or less true of Bolivia and Colombia. 


Sliding Windows Tool 


LATEST THING for traveling with a baby is 
an ingenious contraption for carrying in- 
fants. Resembling a suitcase, it is sturdily 
built, rectangular-shaped, with sliding 
plastic windows on either side. 


No Spilled Ink 


THE BEST PRECAUTION against spilled ink 
on your trips is to buy it in one of those 
special traveling ink bottles which are 
encased in thick wooden containers. If 
properly sealed, the possibility of spilling 
is practically nil. Available at depart- 
ment store notion counters. 


Take an Extra Pair 


IF YOU WEAR GLASSES, don’t leave home 
without a copy of your prescription which 
can be filled in case of breakage. And if 
you’re vacationing in an out-of-the-way 
region, better take an extra pair if you 
have great discomfort without them. 


New Zealand Weather 


ALMOST everything about New Zealand’s 
climate is opposite to ours. The southern 
part of the island is colder than the 
northern. Their summer is from Decem- 


‘ber to February, winter from June to 


August. Although the climate is generally 
mild, there is a lot of rain during their 
winter months and visitors should plan to 
avoid this season if possible. 


Keep Colors Simple 


A VETERAN color photographer reminds 
amateurs of the old maxim: five thousand 
colors do not make a good picture. Keep 
your colors simple. If there is a bright 
spot of color, do not place it in the center 
of the photograph. Stress off-angle shots 
with the composition lines or color masses 
leading toward the corners. 


Going to Hawaii? 

WHEN YOU ARE vacationing in Hawaii, 
don’t miss the opportunity to visit a pine- 
apple cannery. Just make an appoint- 
ment with one of the larger companies 
for a short tour. Incidentally, you’ll get 
all the pineapple juice you can drink. 
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IND THE SCENES IN HOLLYWOOD 


WAL IN COSTA RICA, a musi- 
he first full-length picture 
din Costa Rica. The man 
for those fine loca- 
hots was the late Otto 
the director who trav- 
world over specializing 
meign locations. Someone 

@ wrote an article about him called 

it to Otto, because whenever 

mieth Century-Fox was stumped 
pout a location problem, Otto was the 
nan to solve it. 

One difficulty in shooting foreign scenes 
ism ki g them convincingly foreign. For 
intamee, the San Fernando Valley is 
filed with scenic variety. It’s a sad mo- 
ment for a movie executive who has spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on loca- 
tion trips, when some wise guy says he 
just Knows those shots were taken in the 
Valley. 

Otto Brower wisely passed up several 
tempting scenic backgrounds in Costa 
Riea because they looked exactly like 
senery in San Fernando. He flew across 
Costa Rica from coast to coast, discovered 
that what he wanted was within the 
plateau. 

The unit was determined to film Costa 
Rican girls picking coffee by hand. Be- 
cause the coffee bushes are invariably 
shaded by banana and other large shade 
tees, the cameramen couldn’t shoot an 
open field, but instead had to shoot down 
the garreta roads. (The carretas are the 
decorated two-wheel carts pulled by oxen 
and used to transport coffee, bananas 
and firewood.) The cameramen could 
work only when the sun shone through 
the trees at the right angle, which occurred 
only briefly each day. 





The coffee-plantation owners were co- 
operative. When a shade tree spoiled a 
geod camera angle, they obligingly cut it 
down. If the cameramen indicated that a 
coffee plant would photograph better in 
another spot, the plantation owners would 
dig it up and move it. They made one 
request of Otto Brower. They hoped he 
wouldn’t misrepresent Costa Ricans 
and their customs. He promised he 
wouldn’t, 

Among interesting customs the unit 

phed was a recreation for teen- 

age Called /a retreta, which came to 
Latin Americ. from Spain. 

' ‘t of the largest park in San 

086 Ba bandstand. Around this band- 
Sand is a two-level sidewalk. Youngsters 
stroll around the central plaza in oppo- 
Me directions, the boys on the lower 


level, the girls on the upper. As 
they pass each other, they sig- 
nify interest, one in the other, 
in various ways, but mostly 
through the language of the eyes. 
When a boy discovers that he is 
acceptable to a girl to whom 
he is attracted, he joins her 
on the upper level. According to Costa 
Rican conventions a girl never appears 
unchaperoned in public with a boy ex- 
cept during Ja retreta. 

Fiesta time in Costa Rica starts just 
before Christmas and lasts until shortly 
after New Year’s. On fiesta days, 
especially on Christmas Eve, the Costa 
Ricans often wear campesino costumes. 
For women, these are brightly colored 
gowns with low necks. The men’s cos- 
tumes are colorful, too, and they wear 
very gay hats. 

When Otto Brower got to San José 
there weren’t enough floats for the big 
parade. So his crew built some more, 
even fancier than the Costa Rican jobs. 
That’s Hollywood. 


Musical Ghosts 


THE GHOST MUSICIAN in pictures is here to 
stay. He’s heard but not seen. He dubs 
in the music for actors who play musicians 
but not music. The use of ghost musicians 
increased the success of A Song to Re- 
member, for which the playing of José 
Iturbi was recorded, while Cornel Wilde 
enacted Chopin. : 

Artur Rubinstein’s piano playing is 
recorded for the first time on the screen in 
I’ve Always Loved You, although Cath- 
erine McLeod is shown playing the piano. 
Miss McLeod really is a fair pianist, but 
no Rubinstein. 

Isaac Stern makes John Garfield 
sound like a great violinist in Humor- 
esque. And Yehudi Menuhin performs 
the same service for the English star 
Stewart Granger, who appears as 
Paganini in The Magic Bow. 


The Egg and Art 


CRACK-UP is the story of an international 
art swindle, and much of the action takes 
place in a New York museum. The pieces 
of sculpture you see were previously used 
as part of the tycoon’s art collection in 
Citizen Kane. They were made in RKO’s 
plaster shop. 

Copies of Millet’s Angelus, Pieter 
Breughel’s Royal Family, and Two 
Poached Eggs in Flight were painted 
especially for Crack-Up. Carl Crouse, 
working from a four-color reproduction, 
turned out a reasonably accurate copy of 
the Angelus in a day and a half. 

In the film, Royal Family is attributed 
to Pieter Breughel. But don’t check art 
catalogues for a copy of the painting. 
Maybe he’s turning over in his grave, 
but Breughel never painted a stroke of 
that picture. Carl Crouse submitted 
three sketches of Royal Family to the 
director and the producer of Crack-Up. 
They selected the one they liked best, 
and he turned out the “masterpiece” in 
four days, imitating Breughel as well as 
he could. , 








SAFE comfortable Glare Protection.... 


Ray-Ban filters out ultra-violet 
and infra-red ... tones down 
surplus light and glare...makes 
vision cool, comfortable, and 
safe, even in brightest sunlight. 
Army, Navy, and Airline pilots 
prefer Ray-Ban Sun Glasses. 
So will you when you try this 
comfortable glass for bright 
outdoor light. Limited quanti- 
ties of Ray-Bans are now being 
shipped, with the supply in- 


creasing every month. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, 262 
Lowell St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Ray-Ban lenses are available in your pre- 
scription through regular optical channels. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 














The first real improvement in Fly Rod Reels. Finger 
Tip Control is new—a practical aid to fly casters. No 
danger of broken rod tips, leaders, or stripped guides. 
Fly fishing is now made simple, and a real pleasure. 
Your rod is always in position to set hook on strike. 
Bugging of surface lures can be done with short 
flicks of reel lever, keeping left hand free for ciga- 
rettes, netting, etc. . 


Not AUTOMATIC 


No spring to wind—NOT AUTOMATIC—yet a 
simple flick of the finger activates the reel, winding 
7 surplus line. No chance of tangled or looped line 
while netting fish. Gives perfect control in playing 
fish—adjust tension (or drag) easily, simply, with a 
touch of your little finger, with positive brake action, 
or free running spool. 
This new, FINGER TIP CONTROL Reel is precision 
built, with simple, fool proof construction and _per- 
fect balance. Guaranteed for life against defects in manufacture. Ventilated spool. Reel seat 
fits all rod butts. No sharp edges to mar finish of fine fly lines. Holds over 60 yards of ‘‘G” 
line. Weighs 5% oz. Of cast aluminum alloy. In two colors—anodized green case with 
gray spool—or velvet aluminum. Fish not scared by reflected sunlight. All inside mechanism 
of stainless steel—rustproof, easy to oil. Line easily fastened to spool. Cat. No. 54, $13.50 each. 


Made Solely For P & K By Tagren. 
We that P&Kat favorite dealer—BUT, if he hasn't it, 
prefer you buy ao epeur A 


“ADVENTURES IN FISHING” 


Just off the press. 32 pages—articles by Cal Johnson, famous 
outdoor writer and fishing authority—pictures in full color of 
P & K Lures and Accessories—hunting and fishing photos, etc. 
A regular oe ckage of Raparound, the Invisible Ribbon 
Sinker, a MUST for Fly Fishermen, and this booklet, for only 
10¢, mailed postpaid. SEND YOUR DIME TODAY! 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 


3400 Archer Avenue Chicago 8, Illinois 


TESTED «x» PROVED LURES #%0 FISHING ACCESSORIES 








FUN FOR ALL THE 
FAMILY IN 


You can choose your own kind 
of fun when you vacation in 
Wisconsin. Fish,swim,canoeand 
sail in its 7,500 lakes and 10,000 


rushing streams. Play 
its sporty golf courses. 
Enjoy tennis, hiking, 
dancing and just plain 
loafing. Marvel at its 
breath-taking scenery 
Visit famed historic 
shrines. See its great 
forests and abundant 
wild life. Yes, there’s 
a thrill for everyone 
in a Wisconsin vaca- 


tién! Accommoda- 
tions to suit your 
taste and budget- 
hotels, lodges, cot- 
tages, cabins. And 
Wisconsin hospital- 
ity is traditional. Vis- 
it us this summer! 


EVERYONE | HAS FUN 


WISCO! —— 


MAIL coupon nae 


Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
Recreational Division 

State Office Bidg., Room 85 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Two Poached Eggs in Flight is a sur- 
realist number which is raked over the 
coals by Pat O’Brien, as a museum lec- 
turer. The script called for a painting that 
“looks as if it had been done by a con- 
genital idiot.” If the work of a living artist 
had been used, he might have sued RKO. 
So Carl Crouse was hired to paint a 
screwy picture expressly for Pat O’Brien 
to defame without inviting legal pain. 


I asked him how Two Poached Eggs in 
Flight ranked as art. He laughed. “Who 
can say? There are so many different 
opinions on modern art. To me, it looks 
like something painted in a fit of delirium 
tremens. But I cheated a little. I didn’t 
get the D.T’s. Instead, I just combined the 
worst features of all the worst modern 
paintings I’ve ever seen, and added some 
nightmares of my own.” —Dora Albert 





SOUNDS ALL RIGHT ON THE AIR 


CLEM WALTER, NBC’s assistant 
director of sound effects, tells us 2 
that making noises for radio is an 
art. You can’t have just any ordi- 
nary chap plopping down a pair 

of plumber’s plungers on a box 
of dirt or clicking empty coconut shells 
together. Of course, anyone can make 
horses’ hoofs that way, but it won’t be 
the kind of horse that conveys something 
special, say the stirring approach of a 
rescuing cowboy, or the ghostly ride of 
a highwayman keeping a tryst with the 
landlord’s black-eyed daughter. For 
such manipulation, sound men must 
have real dramatic insight and a sense 
of emotional timing. That’s why many of 
the best of them have been trained in the 
theater. 

Of course, most of the sounds you hear 
are reproduced from recordings. NBC’s 
record library can produce 8000 different 
varieties. There is not just one record for 
a train starting, but separate ones for 
every kind of train. When you hear the 
Santa Fe Superchief, or the Twentieth 
Century Limited, whether they’re start- 
ing, stopping or rolling along, you can be 
sure you’re hearing exactly the train 
specified in the script, for technicians 
have made disks of all the famous trains 
from coast to coast. 

Incidentally, did you know that the 
warning whistle of a train approaching a 
crossing is two long, one short, and one 
long, the last continuing until the train 
reaches the intersection? That’s only one 
of a thousand such things that Clem Wal- 
ter has had to verify. 

There is the same authenticity in the 
sound of airplanes, for the listening pub- 
lic is well aware of the difference between 
the engines of a large transport and a 
P-38. There are even recordings of Ger- 
man planes and of the new jet-propelled 
P-80. 

For the thousand-odd sounds produced 
manually, the devices of the maintenance 
and development department are both 
Rube Goldbergish and literal. Rain 
sounds are made by an ingenious con- 
traption in which a controlled amount of 
birdseed falls on a revolving disk, whence 
it is forced off by a windshield wiper. It 
then falls off upon a marble, then upon 
a felt-covered stick, bounces against a 
ping-pong ball, down upon a tissue- 
paper bag and finally into a splash box. 
Rain is also made by simply turning on a 
shower in a portable sink. Swimming 
sounds are made by pushing a four- 
bladed paddle around in a large wooden 
bucket, but if directors are choosy, the 
technician has to roll up his sleeves and 


~  % 
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thrash around in the water per- 
sonally. A cash register is a cash 
register, a door is a door, but the 
species are many. There are car 
doors, French doors, closet doors, 
back doors, front doors, and the 
iron-barred doors of a jail cell. And we 
mustn’t forget the famous, original rusty- 
hinged and spine-tingling door of the 
Inner Sanctum. The Inner Sanctum and 
the dire characters who perform therein 
have moved to CBS, but the door loyally 
remains in a dark corner of an NBC 
stockroom. 


He’s the Cats 


WE RECENTLY wandered into one of the 
many broadcasting studios at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, home of NBC and ABC, and 
found Donald Bain making like a canary, 
a rooster, a cow, a horse and colt, and a 
concert of crickets for some commercial 
recordings. 

Such whistles, crows, moos, whinnies 
and chirps are but a few of the several 
hundred bird and animal noises that 
Mr. Bain, a walking sound-effects li- 
brary, regularly produces for radio pro- 
grams, stage shows and movie sound 
tracks. 

Although the studios have recordings 
of practically every known noise made by 
beast, bird or bomb, some scripts require 


a) 


animals with a personality. Perhaps a 
director wants a dog who barks hap- 
pily at first and then at the sight of a 
leprechaun emits a blood-curdling 
howl of fright. That’s where Bain comes 
in. 

In the play, I Remember Mama, for 
example, there’s a cat named Uncle 
Elizabeth whose role is far more than a 
bit part. At one point where the pet gets 
into a terrific fight with an enemy tom, 
the offstage battle cries are audible in the 
last row of the theater. Bain is the cats, 
both of them. 

When Home of the Brave was running, 
he was a bird of paradise, a macaw, and 
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FOR MEN AND PREP MEN 


NOW /YV0U CAN GET 
THE FAMOUS 
DUPLEX 


Enjoy the fun of giving your 
dog a professional groom- 
ing yourself! It's easy! 


© Have a healthier, happier dog 
¢ No special skill needed 





Send 25c for professional chart of i nates | 
f grooming bien dog. Name breed. Charts 
available: Aired Bedlington, Cairn, Fox 
Terrier, Irish Tents Kerry Blue, Schnauzer, 
Scottish Terrier, Sealyham, The Setters, The 








Spaniels, Welsh Terrier. 25¢ each. 
If your dealer is unable to supply you, send $1.50 to 





DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. MYSTIC, CONN. 


“STARS” in STYLE 
and QUALITY 


Choose any RULON 17 Jewel 
Watch and you have a time- 
piece of unsurpassed smart- 
ness and accuracy. Exquisite- 
ly tailored, artfully executed, 
RULON Watches are truly 
“‘stars’’ in style and quality. 


Precise in Timing -Preterred in Styling 
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C, CONN. 



























WOULDN'T YOU like to take a 
“different” vacation this year—out in 
the wide open spaces where boots and 
saddles are an exhilarating reality? 
Then choose one of the friendly 
ranches in Wyoming, Colorado or 
Montana and revel in a “‘be yourself” 
atmosphere you don’t find anywhere 
else in all the world. 

@ What’s your pleasure? Riding? 
Western horses are ready to take you 
through cool, green valleys, across vast 
plains, through virgin forests and deep 
canyons or up into the invigorating 
mountains. 

@ Camping? Fishing? Hiking? The 
dude ranch country offers you trails 
and by-ways galore—and some of the 
finest trout streams in the world. 


@ So choose your fun on a dude 
ranch this year. From May through 
September, you'll find the welcome 
mat out and waiting for you. 


Go Burlington 


@ Let one of Burlington’s luxurious 
flyers take you to the dude ranch of 
your selection. ~ 


® Ride the Denver Zepnyr, the 
Exposition Fier, the Norta Coast 
Lanren or the Emprre Butter. Your 
Vacation really begins the moment 
you board any one of these air-con- 
ditioned trains, headed for the great 
open spaces of the 
invigorating West. 





a 








Borumcton Trave. Bureau 
Dept. 135, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
6, Illinois 


bend me free, illustrated booklet which gives 
Pe ptive information about Dude Ranches in 
rors, () Colorado, ( ). Montana. 

one or more in which you are interested.) 
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a nightingale in that show until 9:55 p.m., 
when he would leave the Belasco Theater 
on a dead run for the Music Box in time 
for the feline scrap at 10:05 p.m. 

He told us at dinner that there are 
times when he literally leads a dog’s life. 
“I get to be somebody’s favorite pup on a 
continuing radio show, and then they 
have me poisoned or take me to the woods 
and lose me, or they give me to the Army. 
They have given me away to the K-9 
Corps often enough to make a brigade.” 


Want to be a Thrush? 


BAIN MAKES frequent visits to his class- 
room—the Bronx Zoo. Here he is on 
amiable speaking terms with more than 
130 birds, plus other denizens both on the 
land and in the pools of water. A former 
schoolteacher and Boy Scout master, he 
used to take troops of youngsters on Na- 
ture walks and teach them the basic syn- 
tax of the whistling language. : 

He advises beginners not to take the 
spurious short cut of trying to learn bird 
speech from records. It is more pleasant 
and profitable to take a bird book and a 
pair of field glasses, and set forth. Then 
it’s simply a matter of spotting your bird, 
cocking an ear, and going to it. 

Would-be imitators should practice 
first on those bird calls which are rela- 
tively easy for the human lips and tongue. 
Bain suggests the following as starters: 
white-breasted nuthatch, bobwhite, car- 
dinal, robin redbreast, crow, chickadee, 
wood pewee, white-throated sparrow, 
and the screech owl. 

“Talking of owls,” he said, “I always 
have trouble with directors about owls. 
I give them this” (a low, gentle, sweet 
cooing sound). “But they always want 
something weird, so I have to come forth 
with their idea of an owl.” (Here he 
emitted a noise that sounded like a tor- 
tured woman and ended like an infant 
stabbed with a safety pin.) The manager, 
waitresses and all the patrons of the 
restaurant turned and sadly shook their 
lieads. 


I didn’t ask Mr. Bain about lions ’n’” 


tigers! 


Howling for Victory 


BRADLEY BARKER, another performer who 
puts the animal kingdom on the air (don- 
key, dragon, cow, pig and Sookey, the 
horse on the children’s program, Let’s 
Pretend), is credited with the first growl 
of the MGM lion and the first crow of 
the Pathé News rooster. In the days of 
Pacific jungle warfare the OSS asked 
him to make recordings of a howling wolf 
and yelping fox. G. I.’s reproduced these 
sounds near the Jap lines. In New York, 
Barker, a mild-mannered man in his six- 
ties, was delighted to receive reports that 
his voice was really scaring the starch out 
of the Nipponese. 


Why Not be a Baby? 


SO GREAT Is radio’s demand for baby 
noises that a number of young ladies are 
kept constantly busy in the studios of all 
four networks, emitting infant sounds of 
every variety—the yap of protest, the 
gurgle of pleasure in the bath, the con- 
tented coo of the well fed, and the cosmic 
first ah-lah of the new born. For profes- 
sional baby criers, there is no beaten path 


Vacaluons. 
CROWNING 





,lane or train, beach or mountains, 





there’s plenty of room for preferences. 
© But for luggage that’s streamlined, 
roomy, light as a (aN 
whisper, durable : 
yet smart as a Paris 
mannequin .... 


Crown is first choice! 


The Traveler's Mark of Distinction 


LUGGAGE COMPANY 


230 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Factory and Main Office: 
409-421 W. Redwood St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 








Safe to carry... 
Easy to cash 


Wherever you go, NCB Travelers Checks 
guard your funds against loss or theft. 
They can be readily converted into cash, 
any time, anywhere—at airports, railway 
or steamship ticket offices, hotels, shops, 
restaurants or National City’s own 44 
overseas branches and world-wide corre- 
spondent banks. NCB Travelers Checks 
can be purchased at your bank or travel 
agency in denominations of $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. 


















Protect your travel funds with... 


NCB Travelers Checks 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK « FIRST IN WORLD-WIDE BANKIN3 























Cool Winds 


for Summer 


Predicted for 
Scenic Pioneer Valley 


In our serene New England 
hills there is a country superstition 
about how a cat washes its face. 
From the way its paw points, you 
can tell the direction of the next 
day’s winds. 

































A survey of the tabbies in 
our 70 vacation towns and cities 
shows that in summer they always 
point to the west, direction of our 
prevailing breezes. 


Two hours from Boston, 
three from New York, Pioneer Val- 
ley is an 1800 mile region of deep 
valleys rimmed by purple hills, with 
cool, modern hotels, inns, guest 
houses, and farm homes, devoted 
to making vacationists happy. 
Through many of its quiet towns, 
for sixty miles, winds the silver 
Connecticut River. Vast acres of 
fertile farm lands, and upland pas- 
tures filled with laurel, are dotted 
with more trout brooks, ponds, 
lakes, and rivers for swimming, than 
anyone can count. 


We have famous automo- 
bile trails (the Mohawk Trail starts 
at Greenfield) museums and theatres 
(Hadley, Springfield, Holyoke), an- 
tique auctions, square dances, 
blueberries as big as your thumb— 
and cats that predict weather. May 
we send you a list of peg places 
to stay? S 








NORTHAMPTON, Wiassachusetts 
Victory Vacation Year — 1946-1947 
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to artistic success. Dolores Gillen got her 
first chance to wail before a mike on a 
daytime serial in Chicago some fourteen 
years ago when a record of infant noises 
was mislaid just before the show. So suc- 
cessful was her pinch-hit bawling that 
when the sound man finally turned up 
with the missing record, the director told 
him to take it back and lose it for good. 


Madeline Lee, on the other hand, wasted 
only the first years of her life crying for 
such small prizes as rattles and food. 
Ever since age three, she has been crying 
for a living. No longer a natural, she now 
finds it necessary to make occasional trips 
to baby-coach parking areas of the public 
parks in order to keep in pitch. 

—Robert 7. Cadigan 





THE MISSISSIPPI—A RIVER 
WORTH READING ABOUT 


FROM THE FINE summer vaca- 
tionland of Northern Minne- 
sota to sultry New Orleans, the , 
Mississippi River flows through 
2500 miles of colorful country. ° * 

Whether you choose to pad- 
dle down it in a canoe, relive steamboat 
days on a cruising paddle-wheeler, or fish 
and swim in its sparkling upper reaches, 
you will find interest in reviewing some 
of the legend and literature emanating 
from the people of the Mississippi basin— 
people like Mike Fink, hero of keelboat- 
men, whose lusty curses roared between 
the banks of the Upper Mississippi like a 
spring flood through a bursting levee; 
Captain Bixby, who taught Mark Twain 
the intricacies of river navigation and 
thus is immortalized in Life on the Missis- 
sippi; and “dandy, handy Raftsman 
Jim” of the folk ballads. 


Father of Waters 


UPPER MiIssissiPpPI (Rinehart and Com- 
pany’s Rivers of America Series), by Wal- 
ter Havighurst, is a smoothly written saga 
of the Mississippi from its headwaters 
in Minnesota to Cairo, Illinois, where 
the river is joined by the Ohio. For those 
whose knowledge of the area begins and 
ends with the explorations of Pére Mar- 
quette and Jolliet, Upper Mississippi will 
prove exciting and enlightening. 

Here, first of all, is the story of the 
river’s name—how it was called Mee- 
zee-see-bee, Father of Waters, by the 
Chippewas; how Marquette wanted it 
called Conception River; and Jolliet 
named it Buade River, using the family 
name of Count Frontenac, and later Col- 
bert River for the famed French minister; 
and how at last the highly poetic Indian 
designation survived. 

Here is the story of the many ex- 
plorers who sought the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi—Zebulon M. Pike, Lewis Cass, 
Henry Schoolcraft. It was Schoolcraft 
who discovered the river’s source in North- 
ern Minnesota and called it Itasca Lake. 

Fur traders followed explorers, fortresses 
went up to protect the fur traders, then 
came the inevitable wars with the Indians. 

There is the chronicle of Cleng Peerson, 
a man who walked alone through the 
wilderness of Illinois and Wisconsin and 
returned to Norway to lead thousands 
of his countrymen to a new life in the fer- 
tile lands of the Upper Mississippi, and 
Eric Jansen, who led his persecuted Swed- 
ish followers to establish the communal 
town of Bishop Hill in Illinois. 

In 1839, Joseph Smith came to estab- 
lish what was then the largest city along 





the Mississippi, the Mormon 
community of Nauvoo. Seven 
years later Brigham Young 
led the Mormons on to Utah. 

Upper Mississippi tells the 
story of the raftsmen, the steam- 
boatmen, the artists who were moved to 
paint panoramas “four miles long,” the 
lumberjacks. Here is a picture of the 
steamboat era at its peak, the losing fight 
with the railroads and the “rediscovery” 
of the river in 1917. Locks and dams 
have appeared since then. And if the 
Diesel-driven tugs and barges lack the ro- 
mance of the steamboat, the skill required 





for navigating the river is not lessened. 
“From the distant bow of the forward 
barges the watchman calls the soundings, 
Mar-r-r-k_ Three, Quarter-less-Three . 
Half-Twain . . . Quarter-Twain 
Mar-r-r-k Twain, and in the pilothouse the 
big spokes turn over. It is the old voice 
on the river and the old tradition.” 


River Giants 


THAT the Mississippi basin bred some of 
tradition’s mightiest giants is common 
knowledge. B. A. Botkin in A Treasury of 
American Folklore (Crown Publishers) 
has collected the tales of many of these 
early strong men. Not so well known as 
Paul Bunyan, Mike Fink and Davy Crock- 
ett is Febold Feboldson, a Bunyanesque 
character with a right-hand man named 
Bergstrom Stromberg. 

According to his principal chronicler, 
Paul R. Beath, Febold was the first white 
settler west of the Mississippi “not count- 
ing Spaniards and Frenchmen who don’t 
count anyway.” Febold laid the bound- 


AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION 
HISTORY 
INDUSTRY 
RECREATION 


EXPLORE OHIO ON YOUR 
Victory Vacation 
Write for these descriptive booklets 
1—ENJOY YOURSELF IN OHIO 
2—FACTS ABOUT OHIO 


THE STATE OF OHIO 


Development and Publicity Commission 
Dept. E Wyandotte Bidg. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
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1946 VICTORY Vacation YEAR 


You've earned it 


. now enjoy it 


















WORLD'S 
FINEST 
NATURAL 
CHEESE 


“NOT SOLD 
‘S IN STORES” 


¥ 


INTRODUCTORY ASSORTMENT 


Shown above—special assortment of favorite Swiss Colony 
wusletien-—tadinliog Summer Swiss, Shelf Cured Brick, Port 
Salut, Rexoli, Camembert, Glarus, 5 lbs. net. $4is 
PACK B-24, (including shipping).............. si 


GOURMET ASSORTMENT 


Famous Swiss Colony Delights—Aged Cheddar, 
Summer Swiss, Shelf Cured Edam, Brick, Port 
Salut, 4 Ibs. net. $995 
PACK C-24, (including shipping) —_ 


Write for prices on other varieties and gift assortments. 
ORDER BY MAIL TODAY 


The SWISS COLONY 


[EZ] Cheese Lane, Monroe, Wis 


—_——e 








trip planner— 
U.S.A. 


Compact—practical. Get the 
most fun out of your travel 
money! Ask for Hol #100, and 
send 15¢ to HOLIDAY SERVICE, 
Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Quiet, smooth, dependable! 
ELECTROL brings all these advantages to 
the thorough sportsman who wants com- 
fe plete sports equipment. 


J 


ECTROL 


PERFECY ACTION 


What sport to glide silently into and 
ground your favorite haunts ... How 
restful this vibrationless action as you 
lip along through the glistening water ... 
A LeJay 


FINE PERFORMANCE 

Operates on a 6 or 12-volt battery, 
starts at a turn of the handle, has 
variable speeds and 360° steering. 
For trolling, bait-casting, fiy-casting 
and many other sports purposes, the 
LeJay ELECTROL is a motor pal whose 


acquaintance you'll be mighty happy 
to make. 


Write for Full information 


| LEJAY 
MOTORS 


CORPORATION 
2912 SO.EMERSON AVE 
MINNEAPOLIS 8 MINN 
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Michigan Roadside Table Co. 


Pontiac 15, Mich. 





for Backyard Picnics 


od outdoor picnics without driving 
istant 


for porch or recreation room. With or 
without canopy, as desired. 


\\ ij }} ] 


oadside”’ Table 


a 
designed for Michigan’s 
side parks. With it you can 


picnic grounds. Ideal also 


Send Stamp for 
Color Catalog 
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WIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


teom HO-650 


i GLAMOROUS 
iG auuaps! OPPORTUNITY 


neans are “ going places"’ than ever 
As a result—the hotel and institu- 
xing ahead to new prosperity. You 
ty for a fascinating position in a 
shionable resort, smart restaurant 
»0k explains how to secure a well- 
s ever-growing business where you 
cause you are over 40—shows how 
FREE of extra cost in the Lewis 
nt Service. Write TODAY. 


(Now in Its 30th Year) 
Washington 7, D. C. 














UVATEMALA—SO. AMERICA 


TRAVEL EXCHANGE, INC. 
ized World Wide Travel Service 


§ Dearborn’ Grin L MOOREMAN, Agent 


Tel. Ran 4417 


ary line between Nebraska and Kansas 
after Paul Bunyan had failed. The crooked 
furrow plowed by Bunyan and his blue 
ox, Babe, became the Republican River, 
leaving the matter of the boundary to 
Febold Feboldson, which he tackled in a 
truly scientific manner. The logical solu- 
tion came after fifteen years of crossing 
eagles with bees. When Febold got a bee 
as big as an eagle, he hitched it to a plow, 
made a beeline between the two states. 


The Ordeal of Flood 


THE SECOND VOLUME of the river series de- 
voted to the Mississippi is Hodding Car- 
ter’s Lower Mississippi. He writes the 
biography of that turbulent, muddy, dan- 
gerous stream below Cairo, Illinois—a 
stretch of river whose vivid past is known 
to every American through the songs and 
stories it has inspired. 

Lower Mississippi begins with De Soto’s 
expedition in search of gold and fame. 
Later, we watch Bienville struggle to 
build New Orleans on a delta composed 
of mud from thirty-one states. 

We catch a glimpse of the pirate, La- 
fitte, boldly plying the Mississippi and its 
bayous. We see the river abandon itself 
to lawlessness in the 1830s, days of the 
flatboatman, bandit, pirate, and Natchez 
under the Hill. 

Well-bred Natchez atop the bluffs is 
pictured as it was before the Civil War— 
and as it is today with its handsome old 
homes annually opened to afford visitors 
a glimpse of the grandeur of the past. 

Woven into the fabric of the river’s 
history is the ordeal of flood and disaster 
ceaselessly visited upon the people of the 
“precarious Eden” that is the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. 

It was not until after the terrible 
flood of 1927 that the Federal Govern- 
ment adopted a comprehensive program 
of flood-control. The levees were higher 
and cutoffs were in operation in 1937, and 
still the Army Engineers were hard pressed 
to hold almost three million cubic feet of 
water passing any given point each sec- 
ond. Such a volume of water was caused 
by the Upper Mississippi and Ohio being 
in flood—sufficient reason for engineers to 
have nightmares about the possibility of si- 
multaneous floods from the Ohio, White, 
Missouri, Yazoo and Upper Mississippi. 

Perhaps a more intimate view of OI 
Man River may be found in Lyle Saxon’s 
Father Mississippi. You have only to 
read Mr. Saxon’s delightfully nostalgic 
description of his first trip by himself on a 
steamboat, of his wild excitement upon 
first hearing the gay music of a calliope, 
to understand why an occasional flood, 
however disastrous, cannot drive the 
people from their river. 


River Pilot 


MARK TWAIN wrote in his opening sentence 
of Life on the Mississippi that the Missis- 
sippi is well worth reading about, leaving 
it to his readers to add that his own 
work, above that of all other writers, gives 
truth to his assertion. He considered the 
mastery of the river’s bends, headlands 
and currents ‘one of the great achieve- 
ments of his life. If you have not read this 
epic of the river, the Bantam reprint is 
available at news-stands for twenty-five 
cents. —Margaret M. Reynolds 
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Thav’s the kind of fan mail that goes out of Michigan by the carload 
every year... cards and letters that sing a happy song of 
praise for Michigan’s peerless playgrounds . . . the clear, blue waters 
of its thousands of lakes . . . its scenic drives and romantic trails... 
its balmy, fun-filled days and cool, refreshing nights .. . 

its spick-and-span resorts and its genial, helpful hosts. 

People really do have a wonderful time in wonderful Michigan . . . and keep 
coming back for more of the same. Why don’t you plan to join them 


this year? As the first step in this direction, mail the coupon below. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 


ROOM 10, CAPITOL BUILDING, 





LANSING 1, MICHIGAN 
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Lake Erie’s waves make pleasant 
musical accompaniment for bask- 
ing on Presque Isle beach. 

For lackadajsical holidays and 
for zestful vacation moods as 


well, Pennsylvania has the 
answer. Her friendly invitation 
rings along 60,000 miles of 
well-protected highways. It wel- 
comes you to lake, river and 
stream, to trails through moun- 
tain fastness, to historic scenes 
and sites, and to an endless 
variety of outdoor recreation. 


You will learn in your jaunt 
through a Pennsylvania July that 
she has a mood to match your 
holiday. From the Pocono Moun- 
tains westward to Pymatuning 
Lake... from the northern 
border to the Mason and Dixon 
line ... the. Keystone State’s at- 
tractions keep pace with the 
calendar. You will know enjoy- 
ment from ‘Spring’s first budding 
to the crisp clear winter days 
that invite the sportsman to 
sparkling ski slides and tobog- 
gan runs. And you will come 
ack to Pennsylvania. 


For information write to the Department 
of Commerce at Harrisburg, Dept. H-1 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





Pennsytvania Department of Commerce 
JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You earned it—now enjoy it 


116 


IN THE Short Odds column 
(March) I saw an item about a 
dirigible hangar inAkron,Ohio, 
where the great height of the 
building often resulted in the formation of 
small rain clouds up near’the roof. 

A few weeks ago I visited West Point 
Military Academy and was shown a field 
house which has the same difficulties due 
to its tremendous size. I was told that 
one of the first times troops were quartered 
there, it rained on them all night! 

DOROTHY HANSON HUGHES 
Katonah, N.Y. 


Costly Blankets 


A PARAGRAPH in the March Houtmay said 
that no passports are required of Cana- 
dians when entering Mexico. That is 
true, but when a Canadian tries to leave 
Mexico he will not be able to re-enter the 
United States without a passport. He can 
enter the U.S. without a passport only 
from Canada. 

Canadians should also remember that 
if they buy a blanket costing $6.00 in 
Mexico they will have to pay the US. 
duty totaling about $5.90, unless they 
ship the blanket home. And if they buy 
the blanket in Brazil, they will have to 
pay customs to whatever countries they 
pass through, unless they have letters 
from every consul, stating that the blanket 
is an objet dart. R. O. DORION 

Montreal 


Floating Villages 
AMONG OUR NEIGHBORS to the north is an 
unusual little island group seldom men- 
tioned by travelers. It is the Queen 
Charlotte Islands off the rugged Canadian 
Pacific shore, southwest of Prince Rupert. 
Small boats take passengers ashorefrom the 
ships that arrive with mail and necessities. 
The islands have the distinct aroma of 
the old-time West, with virgin forests and 





thick plank sidewalks. The main indus- 
tries are canning and lumbering. 
Sometimes an entire island may be 
given over to a salmon cannery. Every- 
thing from graceful dugout canoes with 
Indian crews to large schooners may be 





seen in the salmon fishing fleet. 





To save the trouble of erecting new set- 
tlements at each new lumber camp, small 
villages have been built on a floor of logs 
fastened together and anchored offshore 
from the tree-felling jobs. 

As your little boat calls at one of these 
floating villages you may descend the rope 
ladder extended by the courteous crew— 
if you are brave, that is. But, if courage 
and agility fail, you can still see most of 
the village from the deck and watch the 
children scamper around with 
small life preservers strapped 
to their backs. 

Here is a colorful little cruise 
very much worth the while of 
any travelers who venture as 
far into the Northwest as Van- 
couver. Or the trip can be 
made as.a side excursion when making 
a boat trip up to Alaska. 

HILDA J. KNOWLES 
Pomfret, Conn. 


Saigon—a Town for Hunters Only 


THE NARROW winding river which brought 
us to the dock of Saigon, principal city of 
French Indo-China, seemed, at times, too 
winding and too narrow for our ship to 
negotiate. Our pilot, however, knew the 
tricky river and, with the aid of little 
Annamite wharfmen, brought us into the 
dock as though he were at the helm of a 
Staten Island ferryboat. 

This was my introduction to French 
colonial life. Though the heat was oppres- 





sive at nine o’cléck in the morning, I was 
determined to see the town, with its an- 
cient temples and its famous zoo, before 
leaving for Angkor. 

The zoo lived up to its reputation, but 
the town itself showed a definite antipathy 
toward anyone not a born Frenchman. 
Saigon, like Paris, is a city of sidewalk cafés. 
At noon, in the late afternoon and in the 
evening, the permanent residents gather 
to sip drinks and discuss the details of their 
last leaves and plans for their next. No 
wonder so many of the older residents 
show a preference for absinthe. 

Though almost every known species of 
big game exists in the jungles near Saigon, 
unless you are on a hunting trip, a stay of 
three days in this sweltering city of for- 
gotten Frenchmen will suffice. In fact, 
you may wish to by-pass it altogether. 

NICHOLS PHELPS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Morning Mist” 


THERE IS A sToRY behind Ernest Klein- 
berg’s beautiful picture ““Morning Mist” 
in the March Hoimay. I was born in 
San Pasqual valley, went away to school, 
married, and twelve years later my hus- 
band and I came back to the farm. 

We planted that whole field in straw- 












Come to this 
CANADIAN 


MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


Summer Season: June 25—October 15 




































































Mont Tremblant Lodge is an inter. 
national year-round sports center, 
famous for its skiing during the winter 
months, its variety of activities dur- 
ing the summer. 

























Sailing, swimming, tennis, horseback y 
riding over 75 miles of woodsy wil- = 
derness. Canoeing, fishing in a 10- Missouri 
7 . whether 
mile lake; outdoor pool. Golf 4 miles Scenic be 
away. Play yard for children. Dane- nillion ac 
ing nightly. Excellent cuisine. No [ sate-wide 
hay fever. | get 
are 
Rates $7-$14 per day with meals, — ton spots 
(American dollar worth $1.10.) taste. 
Overnight New York. Early reserva- ee fe 
tions suggested. Depart 
velo 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODGE "95," 


90 miles north of Montreal 
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PLASTIC 
PLAYING 
CARDS 


2g 


@ ALL PLASTIC 







Here they ore! Those hard to 
get all Plastic playing cords! 
They keep their clean, crisp 
feel, even after games ond 
gomes of use! Outlasts 75 
ordinary decks! Washable! 
Chip proof! Stain proof! To 
insure eorly delivery of 
these popular bridge — gin 
rummy size PLASTIC cards— 
fill out and mail convenient 
coupon below NOW! 
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Lieber's Inc. (Since 1904) 

2553 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Please Send Me... Decks of Plastic Ploying | 

Cards at $2.95 each deck, or $5.75 for 2 Pine Me ; 

| am enclosing CT check 0 money order | 3 . 

Nome tainer, 

Address ve ROBERTS | 

| 

Ciip...... .... Zone State... | Write 

= 
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Now that V can mean 
VACATION! 


Missouri has amazing things to offer 
whether your goal be rest or recreation. 
Scenic beauty beyond description—45 
nillion acres of it! Sporty fis ~¥ 
state-wide super-highways. Rough it ‘if 
you like—or loll in luxury; in Missouri 
there are “never-to-be-forgotten” vaca- 
tion spots tailor-made to your personal 
taste. 


For full-color folders and special 

road map, write: Missouri State 

Department of Resources and De- 

ret Ds — RM4, Jefferson 
ty, Misso 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
\ THE HEART OF AMERICA 





Give Dad a HULL 
AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


A Eother's I Day y fit for for ite 
p: Sales + el he the the BULL 
bss the year 
eg stay on the right 
= road, avoid lost directions, 
backtracking, delays. er 
free. - your dealer 
Price $3.9: 


WALMFC.CO.. P.O. pn30843, Warren, Ohio 





,@ Scnool¢ Children’s RoomsS 


PICTORIAL MAPS 


IN FULL 
each with Ba a aa 


=F 
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bols. Decorative, education: 
Mal America the Wonderland, 
RN. America, Story Map of 
Wh AWying. World Wonders. 
" %1-2° each ~16 others. 
Prettily GIFT WRAPT on 
{\ strong tubes.-Post Paid. 
Send for Catalog’ 
GHA:SE MAPS, 
Winchester l, Mass. 
Game Rooms 
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ARTHUR L. 


ROBERTS 


RESORT HOTELS 


DISTINGUISHED BY 
DELICIOUS FOOD and 
“Every Outdoor Sport’ 





-\ HOTEL EVERGLADES 
VILLA ATLANTIQUE 


on the Ocean 
Palm Beach, Florida 


Hs CREST INN HOTEL LOOKOFF 
Sehurst, N.C Sugar Hill, N. Hamp. 


FOREST LODGE BREAKERS HOTEL 


8 
teinerd, Minn. Spring Lake, N. J. 





ROBERTS PINE BEACH HOTEL—Brainerd, Minn. 
is tp nore ARTHUR-Rochester, Minn. 
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the workers left, struggled and worked 


hard to keep the field clean. But in Au- | 


gust the water grass took our lovely field 
of berries and it was a time of heartache 
and keen discouragement. The grass, 
lovely to Mr. Kleinberg, was to us a 
source of grief. Soon after “Morning 
Mist” was taken, help came, and within 
a few weeks the rows of strawberries were 
as beautiful and clean as ever. 

We are pleased that Mr. Kleinberg 
chose to photograph our valley. We have 
often taken our children to watch the mist 
lift in the mornings and have found it 
especially beautiful at the upper end of 
the field. DOREEN M. NELSON 

Escondido, Calif. 


Untouched French Town 


MONTMELAS, nestled in the Beaujolais 
hills between the Loire and Saéne rivers 
of South Central France, missed the ex- 
citement of war and it also missed the 
destruction. Here life continues almost 
as it was before the entrance of the Nazis. 

And to Montmelas I had come on 
seven days’ leave. The tiny village offered 
no excitement. The hotel was old- 
fashioned, but quiet and peaceful. 

The hotel actually was two rectangular 
buildings and chicken coops forming a 
square. In the square was the usual 
bowling alley where the men of the village 
passed countless ‘hours rolling iron- 
covered balls at a smaller ball called the 
petit cochon, or little pig. Many bottles of 
good red wine would cool their throats 
as the day grew hotter, and in all of 
France it was doubtful if better food or 
more of it could be found. 

Not far from the hotel was the beauti- 
ful Chateau Montmelas, built in the Dark 
Ages and remodeled through the centuries 
until it resembled a fairy castle of towers, 
graceful walls and lovely gardens. 

The chateau had its own wine presses 
and a vintner such as has seldom been 
seen. He was a huge man, standing at 
least six feet three inches tall and weigh- 
ing not an ounce less than 350 pounds. 
His beaming red face with handlebar 
mustaches stood atop his shoulders with- 
out visible benefit of neck. His shoulders 
were as wide as a door, and with his great 
arms he could lift and carry a fifty-gallon 
keg of wine and place it on top of a pile 
of its fellows. 

The vintner of Montmelas was de- 
lighted when I passed his door. No 
Americans had come that way before, 
and his celebration of liberation had 
waited long enough. He haled me into 
his winery and took me on a tour of in- 
spection. On each of the great wine 
presses he had chalked “‘Honneur aux Vain- 
queurs,” or “Honor to the Conquerors.” 

“Is it not a fitting expressidn?’”’ he 
asked as he turned the spigot of a vast 
container. A clear, watery-looking fluid 
poured into the glass. “Here, drink this. 
It is a fit drink for a conqueror.” 

I took the glass and gulped its con- 
tents. Lightning struck. I strangled, I 
coughed and finally I decided to just lie 
down and die. My throat burned, I 
could not talk and fiery pains slashed 
down into my stomach. 

“Ts it not a fine drink?” he asked. 

But I could not reply. The conqueror 
had been conquered by marc, the liquid 


MAKE YOUR TRIP MORE 
ENJOYABLE WITH 


KARI -TOP 


AUTO LUGGAGE CARRIER 





A KARI-TOP mounted on top of your car will enable you to 
carry more luggage without crowding. 


KARI-TOP is a waterproof, dustproof, treated canvas bag 
that fastens securely to the top of your car. It will not 
scratch or mar the finish or interfere with doors. Easily in- 
stalled or removed, KARI-TOP folds into a small box when 


not in use. 


SEE YOUR AUTO SUPPLY DEALER 


KARI- TOP 


OR WRITE 


THIRD NATIONAL BLDG. 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 








it’s more fun with the 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


BALANCED GOLF BAG 


**So light and so easy to carry,”’ 
that’s what golfers say about 
the lightweight BALANCED 
GOLF BAG. No wonder it 
gives more pleasure. .. it’s full- 
sized, sturdy, lightweight, and 
balanced for easy carrying. No 
more spilled clubs—no sagging 
—no added weight. 


A Better 
Golf Bag 


BALANCED GOLF BAG, INC. 


NORTH & NOBLE © CHICAGO 22, ILL. 





THE STICK'S THE TRICK 
AND MAKES IT BALANCE 


$ AT YOUR STORE 
OR CLUB 


(OR USE COUPON IF DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU) 


BALANCED GOLF BAG, INC. 

North & Noble, Chicago 22, ill. 

Please send me one Balanced Golf Bag 
Sun-tan(]) White] (Check color desired) 
Check or money order for $5 is enclosed. 


Name. 





Street. 
City and State 
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Wy. You Are Visiting en Vasstieniig 
In Boston and New England 


Plan to Stop At The 


CLIFF HOTEL 


NORTH SCITUATE BEACH, MASS. 
25 Miles South of Boston 
Off Route 3A 


CONVENIENCE ... you cannot select 
@ more centrally ted first class 
resort hotel, for within a 25-mile 
radius lie all historic and educational 
points of interest. 

LOCATI ; sdonennm, have 

“Wha location 
ta view!” “The Wieb At 
lantie at your front door, picturesque 
country at your back door! 

COMFORT . modern outside 
rooms with bath, fireproof. Finest 
private, safe sandy ‘peach within 25 feet 
e.. Shooto room. 

Entertainment and 
lancing migtly to a well known orches- 
= Go Tennis, Sailing, Deep- 
Sea Fishing, Ovies, Social Program 
DELICIOUS oop served in beautiful 
8 ni room . . Coffee 
op... the “ Deck"’ a truly nautical 
terrace overlooking the open Atlantic 
where you may enjoy luncheon in 
beach attire or your Cocktail Hour in 
an atmosphere of South American 
Music; beautiful Bamboo Cocktail 
Lounge and Bar. 
UROPEAN PLAN— Tariff, single 
to $6, double from $7 to $10. 
For Reservations, E. KENT, 
Director 





$3.50 














~ GOLF SWIMMING 
FLY FISHING 


*. 
7 aes Season June 21 to Oct. 14 
5G 


C. E. Gale and Son 


th the White Mountains 
JACKSON, N.H. 





VACATIONISTS 


PREFER 
HOTEL 





7 SEA CLIFF INN> 


and Cottages 
On quaint, charming 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 


Beautifully located on a bluff overlooking the 
ocean, A Paradise for Honeymooners. 
bathing beaches. 

Warm Bathing - All Sports 
Cottages open May 10th, at pre-season rates, 
until about middle of June, when hotel will open. 


Under ownership-management of Arthur Jellis 


Near 























LODGE on LAKE WENTWORTH 
Find relaxation in a cozy mountain cabin of your 
own on an 80-acre estate. Land and water sports 
Meals at Lodge. Excellent food. Fresh vegeta 
For adults. yg yy S Ws upweekty. 
G. Hemenway, 


Write Bex 62 
EAST WoUrEsono NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE GRAND Vi VIEW rw Bevel & & COTTAGES 


An unusually PB ,- regort hotel providing every facility 
for full enjoyment of all resources of this world-famous 
resort. American plan $12 daily up, June-Sept. 


STANLEY HOTEL, ESTES PARK, COLORADO 


Deligheful, tabecenel resort in the heart 
of the Rockies. Write for boo! 
ROCKY MT. MOTOR CO., Box 1228, Denver 1, Cole. 











VISIT HISTORIC 


IN VIRGINIA 


Nearly 5,000,000 people have visited 

this picturesque town, restored just as 

it was in the days when Washington, 

Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other 

American patriots made history here. 
Williamsburg Inn 

Single from $6 Double from $10 
Williamsburg Lodge 

Single from $3 Double from $4 


For reservations and information write Williams- 
burg Inn and Lodge, W illiamsburgVirginia or call 
N.Y. Office, 630 Fifth Ave. Tel. Circle 6-886. 
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In the WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 


Relax, rest or play at this dis- 
tinctive mountain resort situ- 
ated amidst superb scenery in 
a delightful climate. 


Golf and tennis on grounds, free to 
guests. Saddle horses. Orchestra. 


Season: June 29 to 
John E. Haslam, Manager 


HOUSE 54% 





Skytop Club 


A limited number of 
desirable rooms not re- 
served by members are 
available on the Amer- 
_ ican plan. The Club’s 
recreational and entertainment 
= are excellent. 
nformation may be obtained from 
rt Club, Skytop, Penna., or 
the New York Information Office 
in The Biltmore (MU 6-8648). 


Wm. W. Malleson, Jr., General Manager 


HIGH IN THE POCONOS 





" PSTERVILLE MASS. 


A Garden Estate on the Seashore 
¥ Old fashioned ppt restful 
sur 
with congenial. “tamttiee. 
Cuisine. Cocktail Lounge. 
Summer Sports. Accommodations 
by Reservation Only. 
G. M. Leghorn, Songer 
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EAST BAY LODGE 








Ontio Hotel 


Ogunquit, Maine 
“On @ Beautiful Hill’ Overiceking the Atlentic 
Medern - informal - Comfortable 
SWIMMING . GOLF - TENNIS - FISHING - ALI NEARBY 


Details on Request — KNIGHT & MERRILL 














A log cabin hotel with individual log 
cabins set in spruce woods, cooled by sea 
eezes. Sports Activities on our estate. 
Salt water swimming pool. Beach. Social 
events. Season June 28 to Sept. 3, 


Ray L. Lisherness, Mgr. 


THFIELD 
OPEN ALL WEAR 


, san Vacation Enjoyment 
Sports for all the family on our 250 
acre estate, Restful surroundings. 
Genuine hospitality. 

4. Gerdon Moody, Manager 





UCEWOLD LODGE 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR e™ > MAINE 
= 





dynamite distilled from wine in Central 


and Southern France. 


A day or two later I recovered suffi- 
ciently to revisit the vintner. This time he 
offered only the usual wines. I returned 
to the hotel with bottles of wine, eggs, 
milk and two chickens. It was all for the 
conqueror, from the grateful vintner of 
Montmelas who could now return to his 
vineyards in peace. 

EDWARD M. SAUNDERS 
Sel /; ") ‘ Okl h, 





The Shepherd of the Hills Country 


WHEN HAROLD BELL WRIGHT wrote his 
romantic novel, The Shepherd of the 
Hills, he had no idea of serving as a pub- 
licity agent. He had an interesting story 
to tell, for the real-life characters who 
inspired the story chanced to live in a 
picturesque and beautiful place. In 1907, 
when the book was published, America 
had not yet become motor-conscious. The 
dirt roads through the Ozark Mountains 
were rough travel even for horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

Now, thousands of visitors travel each 
year to view that part of Missouri made 
famous by a young writer of a past 
generation. 

The heart of the Shepherd of the Hills 
country lies along the route of Missouri 
State Highway 80, west of Branson. It is 
a lovely section, composed of knobby 
hills and deep cedar-wooded valleys. 
Everywhere are reminders of the Shep- 
herd and his friends. Old Matt’s cabin 
still stands, as does the post-office building 
at Notch. A placard above the door still 
bears the legend, U. S. Post Office, Notch, 
Mo., Uncle Ike, P.M. Uncle Ike, how- 
ever, rests in the small burying-ground 
near by, along with Aunt Molly, Old 
Matt, the Shepherd and others of the hill 
people. 

It was on the top of Inspiration Point, 
a tall peak that rises high above the sur- 
rounding country, that Wright pitched 
his tent and-wrote his novel. The narrow 
path to the point is now a smooth, wind- 
ing roadway, but today’s visitor still 
enjoys going to Sammy’s Lookout and on 
down the trail just as Wright and Young 
Matt and Sammy Lane did. 

LOIS SNELLING 
Rogers, Ark. 


Unenvied Record 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO I hiked Bright Angel 
Trail to the Colorado River and back in 
eight hours on a hot August day. I feel 
that we set some kind of unenvied record. 

The eight-mile downgrade to the river 
didn’t take much effort. Part way down 
the trail we met the mules with their 
weary burdens. Anyone who slides over a 
mule’s head eight miles going down, and 
over his back for eight miles on the return 
trip, deserves heroic recognition, but that 
is child’s play compared to hiking both 
ways. 

There are those who see Grand Can- 
yon and utter trite exclamations of won- 
der. But I remember mainly the ecstasy 
of soaking my hot, aching, trail-sore feet 
in the cool, yellow water of the Colorado, 
and the refreshing summer rain squall in 
the desertlike canyon depths before start- 
ing the return hike. GRACE HUSTON 


Cropsey, Mil. 
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“DON'T WORRY - 
IT WON'T BREAK- 
IT'S A RUB-R-LITE/” 


That's just one of the amazing things about 


this flashlight, fresh from the wars. You can 
throw it, trounce it, kick it...and it comes 
up smiling! And it’s not only damage-proof... 
it’s water-proof and electric-proof,too.What's 
more, the switch never fails. And so simply 
put together that bulb or batteries can be 


replaced in a flash. Nothing to unscrew; noth- 


ing to become clogged; in short, pothing but 
the right light whenever and wherever you 
need it. Say RUB-R-LITE to your dealer and 


see! Lennan Lights, Inc., Burbank, California. 


RUB RLITE 


The Water-Proof 


Damage-Proof 


FLASHLIGHT 
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wt THE APPROACH of sum- 
mer, more and more tourists 
geplanning their summer va- 
cations. That’s quite obvious 
in the Hotmay Service department, 
where the mailbag is filled to overflowing 
with each delivery. Queries range from 
“How do I plan a world cruise?” to 
“Where do I begin in starting a collection 
of chess sets?” 

The world-cruise outlook is still foggy. 
Most passenger ships are still under emer- 
geney controls, or in the process of recon- 
version. Those under construction won’t 
bein service until next year. But there 
uestill plenty of places to go on this con- 
tinent. 

Here are a few extracts from letters re- 
ccived by Hotmay Service, with answers. 
Ifyou have a question, address it to: Hot- 
wa¥ Service, Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. Please en- 
dose a self-addressed stamped envelope 
for @ personal reply. 


Florida Season 


Q. When do most Florida hotels close? 
H.M., Seattle, Wash. 


























ber 1 to April 1. Actually a great many 
hotels stay open all year and their off- 
season, or April-to-December, rates are 
lower than seasonal rates. Many attrac- 
tions of the state justify a visit any time of 
year. Average August temperature of 









s about § Miami, for instance, is about 82 degrees. 
fou can 

‘comes Pat-American Highway 

proof... [§ @. How soon will the Pan-American High- 
What's [§ ay be ready for Alaska-to-Argentina travel? 
simply What sections are now ready? 

can be D.R., Bismarck, N.D. 
ma A. The latest information i 

ing but n is that the 200- 
fit mile gap between the Panama Canal and 
me il — of Colombia may not be built 
ssforaie or eight or nine years. No provision has 


a yet been made for this difficult con- 
struction through jungle country. From 
Oaxaca, Mexico, down to the Guatemala 
border there are still uncompleted 
stretches of about 400 miles. To cover this 
400 miles arrangements can be made to 
ship cars by rail. These places may be 
finished in 1947. The completed stretches 
within the South American republics can 
be used only by North American tourists 
who ship their cars down and back by 
seamer. Several sections in Ecuador, 
Brazil and Bolivia are incomplete, under 
Construction, or not year-round routes. 
Inthe Central Americas, from Guatemala 

‘wn to the Canal, the Pan American 
Highway is described as an “all-weather” 


ad except for the Costa Rican section, 
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A. The Florida “‘season” is from Decem-- 


where 124 miles are “dry-weather”’ driv- 
ing and 112 miles are bad roads. The 
Alaska Highway section through Canada 
is restricted. Permits for use must be ob- 
tained from the Joint Traffic Control 
Board at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Where on $150? 


Q. My buddy and I are planning to celebrate 
our Army discharges by going away on a 
month’s vacation. We are thinking of Mexico 
City, Bermuda, or Nassau as most 
likely. Is it possible to make the 
trip at a reasonable rate, since we 
have only about $150 between us? 


Jj.L., Albany, N.Y. 


A. Whether you have a car or 
not, most of your money will 
go to transportation costs. Your round 
trip to Miami (point of departure for 
Nassau) by rail, coach fare, would cost 
$53.50 each. Then from Miami to Nas- 
sau by boat or plane, round trip, is 
an added $35 or $40 each. Transpor- 
tation, round trip, from New York to 
Bermuda by plane is $144.90 a person, 
and of the two steamships now operating 
on limited schedules to Bermuda, one 
charges $60 round trip and the other $80. 
The Federal tax of fifteen per cent should 
be added to all. These are minimum rates 
for each service. Additional expense for 
food must be considered if you travel by 
bus or train. Food and accommodations in 
either the Bahamas or Bermuda could 
hardly be budgeted on less than five dol- 
lars a day per person. From New York 
to Mexico City by car is a round trip 
of about 6000 miles. Figuring two and 
a half cents a mile for operating costs 
(which does not include possible repairs), 
you would still have to spend $150 on 
transportation. 


Visiting Hawaii 
Q. I want to go to Hawaii as soon as I can, 
to visit relatives. A friend wants to go with me 
to see her husband, who is stationed there. Can 
you give us any helpful information? 

Miss M.V.K., Tulsa, Okla. 


A. Anyone now visiting Hawaii by ship 
must apply to the Commandant of the 
Twelfth Naval District in San Francisco 
for reservations. This procedure is necessi- 
tated by the problem of allotting a maxi- 
mum of space to servicemen on return 
trips from Hawaii. Therefore, your ex- 
pected date of return will be a prime fac- 
tor in these arrangements. The same pro- 
cedure applies if you intend to fly, as 
some kind of priority for the return trip 
should be made before leaving the main- 
land. Further inquiry should be addressed 
to the Commandant of the Twelfth Naval 
District, San Francisco. 


Travel to Europe 


Q. Will you answer a few questions about 
current travel to Europe for me? How far 
ahead should I get a passport and how long is it 
valid? What information should I give to 
justify the trip when I apply? Can I book re- 
turn passage by boat before leaving the United 
States? A.R., Kansas City, Mo. 


A. It is advisable to allow at least thirty 
days’ time for obtaining passports. No 
steamship tickets are sold without pass- 





ports. Passports are issued for one year, 





THE SHOE OF TOMORROW 


allen Slane 




















“y.TURN” 
FLEXIBILITY 
Perfect Support 
Without C ment 
Rugged, durable and as smart as all outdoors! Famous Allen Edmonds 
styling. Quality that guarantees extra wear. Exclusive Osteo-path-ik Nailess 


Construction . .. a treat for your feet and no “breaking-in.” 


Shown: “The Tramp" at $11.00 ($11.50 West of Rockies). See Allen Edmonds 
dealer or order direct. Send for booklet, “The Shoe of Tomorrow," Dept. HJY. 


See Classified Telephone Directory under Allen Edmonds for dealer. 


ALLEN EDMONDS ee BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 


Holidays are Camera Days... 




















make SURE of Getter pictures. 


Come back with perfectly ex- 
posed pictures every time. It’s 
easy with the new, improved G-E 
exposure meter to guide your 
camera. Gives you correct ex- 
posure in a jiffy. New, simplified 
dials make it easier, faster to use. 
Proved accuracy. Extreme sensi- 
tivity. And now lighter, sturdier. 
The ideal travel companion for 
your camera. A grand gift. See 
the G-E meter at photo dealers 
... it’s 3 meters in one. General 
Electric, Schenectady 5, New York. 


GENERAL € ELECTRIC 
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\\ happy holidays! 


An Improved 


WARDROBE CASE 


for Women 


Mendel adds a touch of luxury to 

m, carefree travel, with the 
new TRAVELURE. Its improved, 
exclusive hanging arrangement per- 
mits the draping of dresses to full 
length before folding . +. assures 
them a wrinkle-free journey. The 
Mendel TRAVELURE is built with 
famous improved Shock-Pruf Edge. 
Sold at better luggage departments 
and exclusive shops. Mendel- 
Drucker, Inc., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


CASES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
IN MATCHED ENSEMBLES 
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DEALER, USE COUPON. 


WHIZZER MOTOR COMPANY, 
| Dept. 266, Pontiac 15, Michigan. 

I enclose $91.60, including $2.10 Federal 
Excise Tax ( ) check or ( ) money order. 
Send me one Whizzer motor, complete, with 
full installation instruction. Written guar- 
antee with every motor. If descriptive liter- 
ature only is desired, check here (_ ). 


BIKE MOTOR 


Here’s new, personal transportation for 
everyone! The new Whizzer bike motor, 
a compact, dependable unit that’s packed 
with power and pep, makes any balloon- 
tired bike a motor bike! 

Your Whizzer will take you any place! 
Ride effortlessly and comfortably on 
streets, roads and trails. Ride to work, 
on neighborhood errands, to the stores, 
to the golf course, to the station, on va- 
cation trips. 

Install a Whizzer on your bike! Get this 
convenient, low-cost, door-to-door trans- 
portation. now! WHIZZER MOTOR 
SOMPANY, Pontiac 15, Michigan. 


125 miles or more per gallon of gas. 5 to 35 
miles per hour. Whizzer’s 21% h.p. drives 
thraugh a V-belt to the rear wheel, unaf- 
fe by weather and road _ conditions. 
Mounts within frame of your bike, doesn’t 
— balance, riding qualities, or normal 
vedaling of your bike. Simple, sure controls. 
New improved model sells at lowest price 
ever! Onty $89.50, factory list price, plus tax. 





and may be revalidated after that for an- 
other year. Describe the purpose of your 
trip when making application for the 
passport. If it is a business trip, include 
that information, and have the head of 
your firm write a letter to the State De- 
partment, explaining why trip is neces- 
sary and listing countries to be visited. 
State whatever relationship the trip has 
to national or international affairs. It 
you go by boat, return space can only be 
assigned overseas. Air lines make round- 
trip reservations. 


Vacation at Honeymoon Haven 


Q. For my vacation I'd like to go to “‘Honey- 
moon Haven,” the little Vermont resort de- 
scribed by Richard Lane in the March issue of 
Howiay. S.P., Harrisburg, Pa. 


A. “Honeymoon Haven,” according to 
our information, was closed during the 
war but is scheduled to open again this 
coming season. There are many other re- 
sorts and hotels in that region also, 
and we are asking the Vermont Publicity 
Bureau to forward you their “Vermont 
Hotels, Tourist Homes and Cabins” 
booklet. This contains complete descrip- 
tive material on all types of accommoda- 
tions in that state. 


Rockefeller Center Visits 


Q. My Sunday-school class of ten little girls 
wants to spend a Saturday in New York's 
Rockefeller Center. How can we plan our day? 
We will leave on an early-morning train that 
will arrive in New York shortly after nine 
o'clock. What are the charges for the various 
tours and theaters in the center? 


R.E.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Guided tours of the Center for indi- 
viduals, including a visit to the Observa- 
tion Roof, are $1.20 for adults and half 
price for children under sixteen. Special 
rates for groups of ten or more can be ar- 
ranged by writing in advance to Booking 
Traffic Manager, Rockefeller Center 
Tours, RCA Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20. To secure tickets to a 
broadcast, application must be made to 
the Guest Relations Department of the 
National Broadcasting Company, or to 
the American Broadcasting Company, 
both at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. Broadcasts are free. There is also 
an hour’s tour of the NBC studios at sixty 
cents a person. Other features include 
the Museum of Science and Industry, the 
Museum of Modern Art, and an ice show 
at the Center Theater. Complete prices 
and schedules will be sent you from the 
Center. 


Interested in Philippines 


Q. At the present I am very much interested 
in the Philippines and the clothes I would need 
there. I hope to join my husband as soon as 
possible. Mrs. M.L., Decatur, Ga. 


A. Most travelers to Pacific islands pro- 
vide themselves with as many cotton gar- 
ments as they can. Silks and rayons de- 
teriorate rapidly in the humid climate of 
the tropics. Leather also becomes moldy. 
Therefore shoes are a problem, and you 
might like to consider some of the fabric 
sport shoes. During the war our service- 
men were able to purchase in the islands 
and send back to this country attractive 


sandals. These will undoubtedly stil] § 
available. : 
If you plan to take clothing other thy 
cotton, be sure to keep it in a zipperbag 
Take all necessary clothing, for none & 
available there. 


Wild-Flower Seeds 


Q. Is it possible to obtain seeds for wild 

ers shown on the map in the March issue of 
Hoiway? If so, how would one transplag 
them, and what season would be best to plant 
them? B.T.T., Charlotte, N.C, 


A. Dr. P. A. Ricker, president of the 
Wild-Flower Foundation Society, Ine, 
3740 Oliver Street, Washington, D, ¢, 
has considerable data on the subject ¢ 
raising wild flowers. 

The society publishes circulars anda 
magazine Wildflower. They are avail 
able in some libraries. You can obt 
copies of leaflets from Doctor Ricker 
office at twenty-five cents for a set of f 
They give information on care of flowe 
with an up-to-date list of dealers who self! 
native sets of plants. 


Island Ferry Service 


Q. Is there ferry service operating to Prince Bie 
ward Island? 8B.C., Washington, D.C, 


A. Daily service on large, modern car 
ferries is available between Cape Tormen- 
tine, New Brunswick, and Port Borden, 
P.E.I. The trip takes forty-five minutes 
and costs three dollars round trip for auto, 
and sixty-five cents for each person. 


Mississippi Cruises 
Q. I’ve always wanted to take a trip down the 


Mississippi, and I'd like any information jot 
can provide. Mrs. H.R.L., Toledo, OF 


A. The Greene Line Steamers, of Cincin- 


nati, operate cruises down the Mississippi.” 


Two cruises remain this season—one 
leaving Cincinnati on October 5, return 
ing October 24; the second leaving Octo 
ber 26, returning November 4. The 
itinerary includes stopovers in Louisville, 
Natchez, and “Oak Alle” plantation 
Louisiana on the way down. A three< 
stopover is scheduled at New Orleans, a 
the boat may be used as a hotel if d& 
sired. 

Optional sightseeing tours are pre 
vided, one to Biloxi and the Gulf Coast. 
The return trip includes stopovers af 
Baton Rouge (local river conditions pe 
mitting), Greenville, Méiss., Memphis, 
Tenn., and at an Ohio River town, # 
well as a short Sunday-morning stopovet” 
for church services. Fares are from $200 
to $250 per person, depending on the type) 
of accommodations, plus fifteen per ceat 
Federal tax. Meals and berth are i 
cluded. 


Concerning Catalina Travel 


Q. Is travel to Catalina Island back to mit 
mal yet? G.L., Evanston, lil 


A. Our latest information is that depar 
ture of servicemen from Catalina 
has left much to be done in the way @ 
reconversion and rebuilding. Many df 
the housing units which normally serve, 
transient guests are still occupied by pe 
manent residents, with the result that 
one-day visits to the island will be ¢ 
phasized this summer. 7 
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